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MARKS OF QUANTITY IN THE MONUMENTUM 
ANTIOCHENUM. 


In & paper published in the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, LXI (1922), pp. 87 f., I considered 
“The Use of Devices for Indicating Vowel Length in Latin” 
in the Monumentum Ancyranum, as well as in some other in- 
scriptions. The new Monumentum Antiochenum of the Res 
Gestae Divi Augusti, published by Dr. Robinson in A.J. P. 
xlvii, pp. 1 ff., offers some interesting new material. 

Before turning to this new material, a few words about the 
terminology of one of these devices would seem to be in place, 
since the usage of scholars differs widely. As to the I longa, 
used to designate long i, there seems to be general agreement. 
The mark used to indicate long quantity in the other vowels 
usn ly has the form of an acute accent. It was for a time 
su, .sed to be an accent, and although that idea was soon given 
up, the term “accent” is still applied to it by scholars who are 
perfectly well aware of its real purpose. By Latin epigraphists 
it is ordinarily called an “apex,” a name which has the 
authority of Quintilian, Isidore, and several of the Roman 
grammarians. The only objection to the use of that term—if it 
be an objection—is that “apex” is applied by the Greek epi- 
graphists to quite a different thing. "Thus the Rohorts-Gardrer 
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strokes meet, the apices sometimes take the form of a pro- 
longation of each of the strokes.” There are numerous examples 
of a similar use of the term by Greek epigraphists; in fact, it 
may be said to be a regular usage. 

Important as these ornaments (if we may call them so) often 
are in determining the date of an inscription, they seem to have 
received but scant attention from Latin epigraphists. Ricci, 
Epigrafia Latina, p. 57, mentions them in these words: “ Verso 
la fine del II? seculo e durante il III? le lettere subiscono la 
forma che loro vuol dare talora l’artifice, e appaiono o troppo 
lunghe o con apici alle estremita.” On p. 45 Ricci uses the 
word “apex” also to designate the mark over a long vowel. 
Sandys in his Latin Epigraphy has “apex” in his Index with 
a reference only to its use as a designation of quantity, and 
apparently makes no mention at all of the “ornaments” re- 
ferred to above. Egbert, Latin Inscriptions, p. 63, in describing 
the different forms of the letter N, says that it was “ at first 
unornamented, afterwards having partial ornamentation, and 
finally . . . becoming fully ornamented.” Here he is obviously 
referring to what the Greek epigraphists call apices but he does 
not use that term. In describing the letter M. he again uses 
the indefinite expression “ornamented,” but also, (p. 62) calls 
such ornaments cornua. The equivalent of cornua (kepaía) 
occurs in Greek as a designation of the so-called “apex,” and 
cornua itself is used by Isidore (Orig. xvi. 27. 5), as well as 
in three glosses, de extremis partibus litterarum; see T. L. L. 
iv. 970. 57. The palaeographers frequently use the term 
* finials ? for such ornaments, and either that name or cornua 
might well be generally adopted, both to avoid confusion, and 
also because “apex” (originally *top?) is not properly ap- 
plied to marks at the ends of horizontal lines, or at the bottom 
of vertical ones. But the attempt to reform grammatical nomen- 
clature is notoriously a difficult matter. 

In Latin the word apex, as applied to letters, is first used of 
the mark which indicates a long vowel (Quint. i. 7. 2-3). It is 
deseribed accurately enough, in accordance with the original 
meaning of “top” or “summit,” by Isidore (Orig. i. 4. 18), 
as follows: apicem dictum pro eo, quod longe sit a pedibus et 
in cacumine litterarum apponitur. Est enim littera iacens super 
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litteram aequaliter ducta. While Isidore calls the apex a sepa- 
rate “letter,” it is possible, if not probable, that at first it was 
joined to the letter over which it stood. It is so found occa- 
sionally in inscriptions, and one such instance occurs in the 
Frag. Ant.: Românum, in the Heading, §2. While in the 
strict sense of the word this might be termed a “true apex,” 
it is in all probability accidental; at any rate such cases are 
extremely rare. 

Quintilian (see also i. 4. 10), Isidore, and Terentius Scaurus 
(De Orthog, vii. 33. 8 f£., K.) all define the apex as a means of 
designating long vowels, although the two former incorrectly 
speak of long syllables; and all agree that its purpose is to 
distinguish words which differ only in the quantity of one or 
more vowels, such as populus and populus, malus and mälus, 
and the like. The T. L. L. rightly puts under this caption 
Quint. i. 4. 10, where apice has that meaning rather than 
* circumflex ? (L. C. L. i. p. 159). But it is wrong in adding 
Quint. i. 5.23, since there Quintilian is speaking of accent, 
rather than of quantity. Moreover, the text is corrupt and the 

' reading apice is questioned. 

. As Isidore uses apex of the mark of quantity and at the same 
time calls it littera, so the word is used of the strokes which 
make up a letter} then of its form in general, and finally as the 
equivalent of littera. When it has the last-named meaning, it 
almost always, if not invariably, designates letters with special 
reference to their form ; for example, Macr., Somn. Scip. i. 6. 70, 
septem vocales literae & natura dieuntur inventae, licet Latinitas 
easdem modo longas modo breves pronuntiando quinque pro 
septem tenere maluerit. Apud quos tamen, si sonos vocalium 
non apices numeraveris, similiter septem sunt. Here the sound 
of the letters is contrasted with their form. See also Apul, 
Metam. xi. 22 (end), and especially Heges. v.34. 2, impressi 
illi ante fores templi apices elementorum (—ypéuuara). The 
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form of the letters” rather than “ the lines of the lettering” 
(L. C. L. ii, p. 263), Cic., Fin. v. 47, nihil interest . . . qui 
ductus oris, qui vultus in quoque sit. The meaning “letter” 
is indieated by many of the metaphorical uses of the word, such 
as Ulpian, Dig. xvii.1. 29. 4, de apicibus iuris disputare, and 
Hieron., contra loann. 3, ne punctum quidem et apicem calum- 
niae transeas. It is made certain by the third meaning of the 
word; for just as the plural litterae means an epistle, so apices 
has that meaning ; for example, in Sidon., Epist. iv. 5. 1, apicum 
meorum gerulus, Codex Theod. xvi. 2.7, lectores divinorum 
apicum, and in many other instances, especially in the ecclesi- 
astical writers. 

I believe that these three meanings (a mark of quantity; 
stroke, form, letter; epistle) cover all the examples cited in the 
T. L. L., and the meanings “stroke” and “ form ” make some 
difficult passages perfectly clear. The meaning “summa pars 
litterarum (litterae)”, which is given in several glosses, and 
which the T. L. L. seems to refer in its literal sense to one or 
more passages, I believe to refer to the mark of quantity. In. 
Auson., Epit. Heroum, xxxii, we read 


Una quidem geminis fulget set dissita punctis 
Littera, praenomen sic (* L:) nota sola facit. 
Post : M: incisum est, puto sic (M) non tota videtur; 
Dissiluit saxi fragmine laesus apex. 


The L. C. L. translation (i. p. 159) renders the last line thus: 
“for the broken top is flaked away where the stone is cracked.” 
But the passage from Ausonius which is quoted above suggests 
the meaning “letter ” for apex, which is used to avoid the repe- 
tition of littera, or perhaps for metrical convenience.  Dissiluit 
too is an odd word for “ flaked off.” I would suggest: “the 
letter is split apart by a crack in the stone,” which would be 
represented graphically by M. 

Lhe following rather difficult passages become clear, if we give 
apex the meaning “stroke” or “form” (“strokes”). In 
Cassiod., Gramm vii. 148. 6, K., digamma nominatur quia duos 
apices ex gamma littera habere videatur, the meaning is that the 
digamma has two horizontal strokes in place of the single one 
of gamma. The T. L. L. apparently puts this example under 
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* summa pars litterarum,” but the second stroke of the disamma 
could hardly be called a * top," even if the upper stroke could 
be designated by such a term. So too in Ter. Maur. 896, vi. 
p. 351, K., vel priores G Latini nondum ab apice finxerant, apice 
surely does not mean the top of the letter. It probably means 
the stroke which differentiated G- from C, or with less unusual 
syntax ab apice might mean “as regards its form”; cf. Suet. 
Tib. ixviii. 1, latus ab umeris et pectore. Gellius has two pas- 
sages in which apices means the “ strokes” or “ form ” of letters. 
In xvii.9.12, describing the effect of the Spartan oxurddAy, he 
says: resolutio autem lori litteras truncas atque mutilas reddebat 
membraque earum et apices in partes diversissimas spargebat. 
In the light of Gellius! habit of using pairs of synonymous, or 
nearly synonymous, words, it seems most natural to translate 
membra earum et apices by “the parts of the letters and the 
strokes of which they were formed." In xii.31.10, where an 
ignorant grammarian pretended to have worn out his eyes in 
nightly studies, he says: vix ipsos litterarum apices potui com- 
prehendere, which seems to mean: “I could hardly make out 
the forms of the letters (die Züge, Weiss)." 

Turning now to the Hes Gestae, the two versions of which 
will be designated by Anc. and Ant., we find in Ant. 31 words 
and parts of words not preserved in Anc., in which long vowels 
are designated by the apex or by I longa. As one of the words 
has two apices which are not found in Anc., the total number 
of marks under this head is 32.? There are two errors. Viciens 
is probably a mere slip for víciens, which occurs in vi. 22; in 
Ane. viciens occurs twice without a mark. Devictas is less easily 


+ For convenience the cases of long i are printed with the apex (í), 
but this invariably represents an Y longs. Y am indebted to Dr. Robinson 
for numerous notes based upon his first-hand knowledge of both Ant. 
and Anc. 

2 Tho examples aro: FHeoding?, Romünum; i. 1, 4, vindicdvt (4 fornd 
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explained ; victor occurs twice in Anc. without a mark, and vic- 
toriis in both Anc. and Ant. with no mark on the i. 

Excluding three doubtful cases, there are 20 words and parts 
of words, with 21 marks, occurring in both Anc. and Ant., in 
which the mark of quantity is found only in Ant. There is one 
error, omnium ; the word stands between templis and civitatium. 
The new fragment thus supplies in all 53 new marks. 

There are 76 words and parts of words, with 78 marks, in 
which there is agreement between Anc. and Ant.* The mark 
on ín is probably an error, although finés follows; a marked 
vowel before nf is rare, though fairly common before ns. 'The 
mark is perhaps intentional, since it occurs in both Anc. and 
Ant., which is not true of the errors already noted, and to be 
noted below. 


s The examples are: ii. 5, eurátiónem; iii. 8, féef (é is doubtful in 
Anc. and is not counted); v. 15, millia three times; v. 10, prôvinciälibus 
(6 also in Anc.), coloniis; v. 17, e6s; vi. 19, divi (first í also in Anc.), 
Capitólio; vi. 20, perféef (é also in Anc.); vi. 21, nómine, consacravi 
(á also in Anc.; Robinson now reads eonsaeráví),míllia; vi, 22, viciens, 
virórum, vii. 24, omniüm; viii. 27, mâluf (4 is doubtful in Anc., and is 
not given by some of the editors), ix. 32, suórum; Summary, 4, mótu. 

4 The examples are: i. l, vindicávi (í only in Ant.); i. 3, tóto; ii. 4," 
iriumphávi (4 is not given by the editors of Anc., but it probably 
should be), imperátor, deposuf, regés; iii. 7, sacris (í not given by 
editors of Anc., but seems to be indicated on the stone); iii. 8, patri- 
ciórum, égí {é not preserved in Ant.), qué, Romanórum; iii. 9, vivő, 
münicipatim, üniversi, pulvínária (i doubtful in Anc. and not counted) ; 
iv. 11, senátus; iv. 12, Hispâniä (first 4 not preserved in Anc.), dram; 
iv. 14, consilifs; iv. 15, congiafrium, colonis, sexagenós, plebei; v. 16, 
&grís, solvi, municipis (-nicipis not preserved in Ant.), agrís, próvin- 
ei&libus (4 probably only in Ant.), deduxérunt, aetátis, quós, stipendís; 
vi. 17, peeunía, meá, iuvi, qui; vi. 19, ef, divi (final í only in Ant.), 
appelläri, nómine, Feretri, summa, sacré, vid; vi. 20, rivos, vetustáto, 
4, perféef (í only in Ant.), amplidto, nón, senátus; vi. 21, Martis, 
manibifs, consacrävi (f only in Ant.), coronürí (both marks); vi. 22, 
dedi, nómine; vii. 24, ef, honórem; vii. 25, pacfivi, á, sacerdotés; vii. 
26, Hadriánó (a not preserved in Ant.), flüminis; viii. 26, In; viii. 27, 
máluf (fis found only in Ant.; á is somewhat doubtful in Anc. and is 
noi given by some of the editors), descíscentem, Gáium (the editors of 
Anc. do not give 4, but it seems to be indicated in Mommsen's facsimile), 
reciperivi (both 4 and 1; Robinson now reads reciperfvi); viii. 29, 
aliós; ix. 32, suds; ix. 33, accéperunt, Médf (6 in both; í only in Ane.) ; 
ix. 34, meó, fixa; Summary, 4, cüriam. 
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Over against this list may be set one of 9 words preserved in 
both Anc. and Ant. which have marks only in Anc. There are 
besides 8 instances in which a mark is preserved in Anc., where 
in Ant. the part of the stone which would have contained the 
mark is broken away or very badly worn,? and there are 4 words 
in which the marking in one or the other version is uncertain.’ 
If to the certain cases in which the mark is found in Ane. but 
not in Ant. we add the undoubted instances in which the reverse 
is true, we have 30 marks in which the two versions disagree, 
and 78 in which they agree. This seems, on the whole, to indi- 
cate a fair degree of correspondence with the origmal inscription 
in Rome on the part of the two versions, but at the same time it 
is evident that a certain percentage of uncertainty must be taken 
into account. It may be added that all the editions of the Res 
Gestae show some variation in their markings, and apparently 
some errors or oversights. It is highly probable that the stone- 
cutters of Anc. and Ant. made oversights, and that the original 
document at Rome had more marks than either copy. For the 
same reason it is difficult to conjecture whether the same copy 
was used in Anc. and in Ant. At the same time it is true that 
the conclusions which I reached in my paper are not affected 
by the new material that has come to light. 

As to the use of the apex, the rule given by Quintilian and 
other Roman writers is seldom exemplified in the inscriptions, 
because Latin words which are alike in spelling, but differ in 
the quantity of one or more vowels, are relatively rare; but 4 in 
the abl. of the first declension, and is in plural cases are fairly 
frequent, as will appear from our brief lists, to which many 


5 As given in Anc. these are: i. 3, remfsi; vi. 20, reféci; vi. 21, féci, 
appellitus; vii, 23, pedés; viii. 27, réye, régió (-lo is not preserved in 
Ánt.); ix. 33, Médi (i only in Anc.); Summary, 4, quórum. 

Sv. 16, posted; vi. 19, Mátris; vi. 20, plüribus, Marcia; vii. 24, moó; 
vii. 20, provinciis, regióne; ix. 34, civfea, an error, which in all ero" 
nen NICU abu v Neal iaae an Ant: 
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instances might be added. That there were other reasons for 
using the marks is obvious, and for some of these I must refer 
to my earlier paper. My confidence in some of the categories 
was increased by Professor Pease's paper in the Harvard Studies 
in Class. Phil, vol. xxi, which I had unfortunately overlooked 
when I published my paper. In his manuscript (see p. 52) he 
finds the apex (or “ accent,” as he calls it) “ over exclamatory o." 
This does not occur in the Res Gestae, and is not common in 
inscriptions. I have noted one example in C. I. L. VI. 5075 
(8173). Marks are, however, rather frequent over monosylla- 
bles, and in particular over the preposition a. He found marks 
also “very frequently in compound words, to show that the 
prefix is not a complete word and carry the reader forward to 
what follows.” In inscriptions we find this sometimes in com- 
pounds, such as undéviginti and quinquáginta, and more often 
in derivatives such as nómen, testámentum, aerárium, and the 
like. His third category is “to emphasize a long vowel or 
accented syllable even where there appears little danger of con- 
fusion." So far as the inscriptions are concerned, this would 
have to be emended by the omission of “or accented syllable,” 
since the marks in inscriptions, except for very few errors and 
some special uses of the I longa, are used only to designate long 
vowels; also by the substitution of “word” for “long vowel,” 
as in personal names, official titles, and the like. Finally, he 
notes the mark “on a few unaccented syllables, such as tantó, 
quantó and pauló." In inscriptions the mark appears quite as 
frequently over unaccented as over accented syllables, and is 
quite common over a final o. It is obvious that the use of such 
marks in manuscripts and in inscriptions differs, and a com- 
parison of the two would be interesting, as well as of different 
manuscripts and inscriptions with one another. I hope to com- 
plete a collection of the inscriptional material within a reason- 
able time. 

As the result of further study and larger collections of mate- 
rial I am inclined to lay more stress than before on the use of 
the marks as a guide to the correct pronunciation of words. 
This would account for the fairly frequent marking of vowels 
which do not receive the accent, but of which the length is 
important for proper pronunciation, such as tribüniciae, auc- 
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toritate, cónsulto, curátionem, üuiversi, efc. It would also ac- 
count to some extent for the inconsistency in the use of the 
marks, due to varying opinions as to the importance of the length 
of particular vowels or the likelihood of their mispronunciation. 
This, of course, applies only to the inseriptions of the educated, 
in which such marks are most common; with the uneducated 
they were doubtless conventional or imitative, and used more or 
less at random; and there were also other reasons for the marks, 
for which I must refer to my earlier paper. Finally, it is proba- 
ble that Quintilian and the grammarians had in mind the use 
in manuscripts, rather than in inscriptions.® 


JOHN C. ROLFE. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


QUID HOC HOMINE FACIAS?? 


This phrase is typical of a considerable group of sentences in 
which the ablative case appears in connection with the verbs 
facio, fio, and sum. Other examples follow: 


Terence, Phor. 137: Quid te futurumst? 
Cicero, ad Fam. xiv. 4. 3: Quid Tulliola mea fiet? 


It seems to be taken for granted that the ablative is of the 
same character in all the sentences of this group; and there are 
at least three views as to the relation expressed, namely (1) 
Source, (2) Instrument, and (3) Association. 

Bennett touches on the history of the discussion, noting that 
Delbrück first declared for Source, later shifting to Instrument? 
In another place, speaking of examples of the kind under dis- 
cussion found in early Latin, Bennett adds: 


“ The foregoing are taken by Ebrard, p. 588, as true 
ablatives, but Delbrück, Grundriss iii. p. 209, 248, 
seems to me right in referring them to an instrumental 
origin; he compares the use of Sanskrit kar-, ‘ make,’ 
with the instrumental." ? 


This instrumental interpretation is generally accepted in the 
standard textbooks. Lane “ still holds to the source idea, bring- 
ing his examples under the caption ‘ Source, Stuff, or Material’; 
Harkness * stands for the association relation. 

In order to judge more clearly of this matter, it may be well 
to examine in its context one of the cases above cited: 


Cieero, ad Fam. xiv. 4. 8: Si est spes nostri reditus, 
eam confirmes et rem adiuves ; sin, ut ego metuo, trans- 
actum est, quoquo modo potes, ad me fac venias. 
Unum hoe scito: Si te habebo, non mihi videbor plane 
perisse. Sed quid T'ulhola mea fiet? Tam id vos 


i Cicero, in Verr. ii. 2. 40. 

3 Latin Language, 8 341. 4. 

? Syntax of Early Latin, II, 335. 

* Latin Grammar, $ 1315. 

5 Complete Latin Grammar, § 474. 3. 


10 


QUID HOC HOMINE FACIAS? 11 


videte; mihi deest consilium. Sed certe, quoquo modo 
se res habebit, illius miscllae et matrimonio et famae 
serviendum est. Quid? Cicero meus quid aget? Iste 
vero sit in sinu semper et complexu meo. 


Writing from Brundisium, Cicero is trying to make some plan 
for the safety and woelfarc of various members of his family. 
At thought of his daughter, he cries: “ But what of my dear 
Tullia? ? 

Applying to this phrase the three lines of interpretation above 
listed, the result is as follows: 


(1) What will develop from my dear Tullia? (Source, Stuff, 
Material) 

(2) What will come to pass through the means of my dear 
Tullia? (Instrument) 

(3) Along with my dear Tullia what (else) will come to 
pass? (Association) 


Unconvineing as all of these interpretations are, it is in- 
teresting to note that the most impossible of the three is the 
one most in vogue, namely Instrumentality. 

With views so diverse and so eminently unsatisfactory, it 
must be evident that something is radically wrong in the 
methods used in the attempt to explain this idiom. 

So far as school grammars are concerned, we may have to do, 
in part, with subjective classification of an offhand and arbitrary 
variety. But the trouble certainly is due not less to the practice 
of dealing with a little eddy in the stream of Roman linguistic 
consciousness from the point of view of comparative syntax, 
and in terms of ‘ origins.’ To this aspect of the matter further 
reference is made below. 

In approaching the problem here in hand, the question to be 
answered is: Given an intelligent Roman, competent to analyze 
his own linenistie consciousness, what would he reply, if asken 
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Martial, Ep. xii, 23: 
Dentibus atque comis, nec te pudet, uteris emptis. 
Quid facies oculo, Laelia? Non emitur. 


This epigram is written at the expense of some unfortunate 
person who lacks an eye, and who covers up other defects by 
the use of false teeth and hair. It is conceivable that some 
would see a dative in oculo of the second line; but unquestion- 
ably the great majority of readers, ancient and modern, would 
count it an ablative. 

What sort of ablative? Since the eye is lacking at the start, 
it cannot be a question of source, instrument, or accompaniment. 
But interpretation as an ablative of specification fits perfectly: 
^ Without shame you make use of false hair and teeth. What 
will you do with reference to an eye, Laelia? That cannot be 
bought." 

As soon as this point of view is suggested, it is seen at once 
that it fits equally well with examples in which the ablative 
refers to something actually in hand; e. g. 


Livy, xxvii. 16. 8: Qui (Fabius), interroganti scriba 
quid fieri signis (deorum) vellet, . . . deos iratos 
Tarentinis relinqui iussit. . 


This passage has to do with handling the problem of the 
booty that fell into the hands of the Romans when Tarentum 
was taken. In the course of this business, doubt arises as to a 
detail, and “when the clerk asked what he wanted done with 
respect to the statues of the gods, Fabius ordered that the angry 
divinities be left to the Tarentines.” 

It also accords perfectly with this line of interpretation that 
the ablative in such phrases is not infrequently accompanied by 
the preposition de; e. g. 


Terence, Adel. 996: de fratre quid fiet? 


Though Lane regards the ablative without the preposition as 
belonging to the category ‘Source, Stuff, or Material, it is dis- 
tinctly interesting that in the selfsame paragraph he calls atten- 


QUID HOC HOMINE FACIAS? 15 


is there that the force of this ‘original use’ would persist in 
ihe Latin ablative, and dominaie the linguistic consciousness of 
the Romans centuries later? 

Ai the outset there is infelicity in that facio and kar are not 
cognate words. Moreover, when Latin literature begins, what- 
ever instrumental forms appear are involved in a loose medley 
called the Latin ablative, a condition very unfavorable for some 
instrumental idiom to push its way through with unimpaired 
linguistic feeling. 

Still again, the lapse of time between postulated Indo-Euro- 
pean origin and emergence in Latin literature must be many 
hundreds of years; and the life of any particular syntactical 
usage cannot by any means be compared to the movement of a 
smooth-flowing stream. It has to be picked up anew by each 
succeeding generation, and its meaning is inferred in each case 
from the context in which it is heard or read. 

Even more serious, perhaps, is the fact that unlettered in- 
dividuals acquire phrases without clear consciousness of gram- 
matical relation, using them as units, and without analysis. To 
take an illustration very germane to this paper, the phrase 
* What has become of him?” is caught up by the unlearned as 
“What has come on him?" 

How precarious the transmission of a syntactical impulse was 
we may see time and again in the historical period, when there 
were written records and a norm of usage which favored ortho- 
doxy; e. g. the changing case-use with verbs of the utor, fruor, 
cycle, and the inroads of the subjunetive into the cum-con- 
struction. 

If we may be sure of anything in this connection, it is cer- 
tain that, at the time Latin literature began, had a writer been 
asked to tell his feeling for the ablative in the phrase quid hoc 
homine facias? he would have approached the problem without 
the slightest prejudice arising from possible instrumental origin 
cr Sanskrit paralch It is not beyond the beuzds oi possibility 
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react to the ablative? This question can be answered only by 
careful examination of all the cases, with a view to discovering 
some which, by their content or context, crystalize the ablative 
into definiteness. 

In what has been said thus far there has been no desire, of 
course, to disparage the part which comparative treatment may 
properly play in the study of syntax. ‘Trouble has arisen be- 
cause of the overemphasis upon speculative ‘ origins.’ Thus, in 
the specific problem touched on in this paper, the quest for 
origin has operated to distract attention from the real evidence 
in the case. 

Furthermore, too little recognition has been given the fact 
that even closely analogical developments in cognate languages 
do not necessarily indicate & common prehistorie starting-point 
for a given group of uses. 

Thus, there certainly is à marked similarity in the develop- 
ment of iterative constructions in Latin and in Greek. How- 
ever, all the evidence goes to show that the employment of the 
subjunctive in iterative clauses in Latin began with cases in 
which the indefinite second singular is subject.® 

If this be so, the Latin construction undoubtedly developed 
on Italian soil, and it cannot properly be discussed on the basis 
of a common Indo-European 'origim? Farther down the line, 
of course, the two streams touched, and the Greek construction 
undoubtedly influenced the later history of the iterative sub- 
junctive in Latin; but that is another matter. 

Again, in both Latm and Greek is seen an analogous tense- 
shift that provided the present contrary to fact construction 
with a new vehicle of expression. But in Homer one may single 
out but a few cases in which the imperfect indicative shows 
signs of taking over the new meaning; indeed some scholars 
are loath to recognize the process as beginning thus early. 

Hence there can be no question of a common * origin’ for the 
Greek and Latin constructions,—to say nothing of the fact that 
it is the indicative that is affected in Greek and the subjunctive 
in Latin. There may be a nice problem in comparative psy- 
chology, if you will, in the fact that among the Greeks and 


? See again The Latin Conditional Sentence, pp. 82 ff. 
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Romans (and clsewhere) a icndency developed on the pari of 
a past tense to take over the present conirary to fact construc- 
tion ; but that, too, is another matter.1° 

What is needed in the study of Latin syntax at the present 
time is what is needed in every science, namely, the microscopic 
examination of the concrete facts, without the slightest preju- 
dice from unproved theories. Because this practice has been 
neglected in the past, whole tracts in the field of Latin syntax 
still remain almost virgin ground. 


H. ©. Norrie. 
UNIVERSITY OP CALIFOBNIA, 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ROME. 


The following apparently unpublished inscriptions’ have been 
generously presented to the American Academy in Rome by the 
widow of Dr. George N. Olcott, a former Fellow of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome and a distinguished student 
of Latin epigraphy. At the time of Dr. Olcott’s lamented death 
in 1913 these stones formed part of the collection of antiquities 
which he had formed at his Roman villa; they presumably came 
from Rome itself or the immediate vicinity. Almost every one 
of them exhibits some feature of special interest. 


1. 


The upper part of a slab of white marble, present height 
m. 0.355; width m. 0.260; thickness m. 0.17. Well-cut uncial 
Greek letters, in height increasing from m. 0.010 in the first 
line to m. 0.012-0.014 in the last line, the invocation, where 
they are broader and heavier. A point is used at the ends of 
most of the metrical verses. 


O THC COPIHC MEAWAOCENTEXNOC 
AYPHC - OTOYNOMA AMMONIEHCTTO 
T€ NYNEINEKYCKEICAITAPH - AAA 
AOCANSPOTTOICCKIA ENTHAEMNH 
MH HNACAQGKANOIATATOI : TTAYAOC 
ITPOKAA TE OICO€OI KAI AYTONTE 
KNACYNAIA®YAA=AITEEYBI 
OYNTACEICTEAOC 

AMMONIEYYYXI 


I transcribe, following the metrical verses: 


‘O rs codins pertwids évreyvos AUpys, 

ó Toëvoua 'AÁppóyte, ÑS core, 

voy € vékvs, Koa Tod, 

dÀAaAos dvÜpóow ord, 

éy ride uv jv O9G0kay díXraToL 

Haios IlpóxAe re, ols Ocot kai avTOv TÉkva 

cuvdtadmvAdéaire ù Brodyras eis TéAos. 
"Appove ebjróxt. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM ROME. 19 


The Iambic trimeters ond dimeters, not always impeccable; 
the poetic forms (codins, Aépys, js) and vocabulary (dAaAos), 
and the thought expressed, have many parallels among the met- 
rical epitaphs of the ea:iy empire. For the contrast between 
ihe musie of the man when alive and his silence in the tomb, 
compare Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 551: 


Thv xvayanrw Motoay, dyddva thy ueACygpvv 
Aaras 63° eEarivys tipBos dvavdoy eye. 


For pvqun and its equivalent uvjua as signifying the monu- 
ment with its epitaph, compare Kaibel, 450: 


Myua pe pais wepikoAAés, doidipov aièv ddirats, 
843: dpidnAoy priua Üécay, 
and 896:  ró8e oijue roras áperzs uvfumy avéyipas 

aire Kai yeverjp. xai vi[é|oe «udaAëuouaur. 


Paulus and Proc(u)la, a married couple with children of 
their own, erect a monument to their very dear friend or relative, 
Ammonios, a skilled lyrist. 


l n 
A slab of white marble, height m. 0.295, w. 0.230, th. 0.020; 
letters 0.025 high. 


D M 
FL- VICTOR: MIL: CHO 
VIII: PRE- BETRI 
CVM: MARCELLINA 
MA'TRE- VICTORI 
FIL: DVLCISSIMO 
FE-VIX-AN-I-ME- VIIII 
DTE XXVTI 


LA y busut [PJ fev vis / Luubebre x Lromwsf |, || i:n J- Voi.* tke 1 GG, b ^if) 5 x 
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8. 


A tablet of white marble, with holes for nails at the two right- 
hand corners; height m. 0.12, w. 0.22, th. 0.015. The lapicide’s 
guide-lines are partially visible. 


CLIENTI : AVG: SER 
MVL: F- VOLVMNIA 
SYMPOSIA - CON 


Clienti Aug (usti?-ustae?) ser (vo) mul (ioni?) f(ecit) Volum- 
nia Symposia con(wgt). 

For the name Symposia, cf. the Symposium ot C. I. L. XI. 
4759, where the termination is perhaps not correctly trans- 
mitted. 


4. 


The preceding inscription, No. 3, was cut on a tablet pre- 
pared for the purpose from a larger one, which had already 
served, on its opposite side, for an inscription in very artistic 
monumental characters; these are m. 0.042 high in the first of 
the two lines preserved and 0.03 in the second; these lines are " 
upside-down with reference to the other inscription, and run 
as follows: . 

AVGE (followed by a flourish as punctuation) 
N- XXXV 


This is the end of a tomb-inscription ; we may read—4A uge and 
VTi an] n. TEW. 


5. 


A tablet of cream-colored marble, height m. 0.065-0.068; w. 
0.175; th. 0.025; letters m. 0.025 high in line 1, and 0.016 in 
line 2; the small O which was added by way of correction above 
the I of line 2 is 0.003 high. 


L:TREBONIVS-2-L 
ANTICHVS : COCVS 


This inscription and the three following ones furnish addi- 
tions to our lists of the civilian inhabitants of Rome engaged in 
various occupations. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ROVE, 21 


6. 


A tablet of fine-crystalled white marble, height m. 0.16; w. 
0.213; th. 0.045; letters 0.012 high. 


MOSCHIDIS 
MINISTRAE 


7. 


The upper part of a slab of close-crystalled white marble with 
dark streaks, height m. 0.177; w. 0.212; th. 0.032. There is 
preserved, at the bottom of the slab, part of a circular perfora- 
tion about m. 0.10 in diameter. 


PHRYNE-TERTVLLAE:QUASILLARIA 
AFRICANA 
HIC : QUIESCIT- VIXIT - AN - XVII 


The name Phryne has associations with the demi-monde; but 
in the ease of this seventeen-year-old African spinning-girl, the 
handmaid of Tertulla, as originally in the case of the famous 
courtesan, the mistress of Praxiteles, it may have been applied 
as a sort of nickname (“toad”), with reference to a peculia.. v 
of complexion. ' 


8. 


A slab of white marble, height m. 0.19; w. 0.16; th. 0.06; 
irregularly broken to the right, so that it is possible that the 
numeral was originally marked XVIIII. 

ASTICVS- P 354475 
COMOEDVS: i gis 

: LICINIAES- 
VIXIT : ANNOS : XVIII 


“ Greek ” genitives such as Liciniaes aro discussed in Lindsay, 
Lut Meee on 09 png Sommer ed bye ta OS Ron R 
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SEX - LARDIVS 
EROS : ASIATICVS 
MAG- Q- TRIBVN 


Line 1, perhaps an error for Lartidius; the name Sex. Lar- 
tidius does occur, though denoting other persons; C. J. D. III. 
suppl. 7118, and Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Sel. 2265. 

Line 8 is to be expanded mag (ister) q(uaestor) tribun(us) ; 
for these offices in a collegium, compare C. I. L. VI. 10318, and 
Mommsen's note on C. I. L. VI. 4012. 


10. 


The left-hand portion, almost exactly a half, of a slab of 
coarse-crystalled creamy marble with darker streaks; height m. 
0.80; w. preserved, 0.18; th. 0.020-0.022; letters 0.020-0.022 
high. Guide-lines are preserved in the upper left-hand part. 

To the right of the D, in the original centre of the first line, 
was a crude representation in relief, in a depressed rectangle, 
of the three Charites, two of the figures being now preserved ; 
obviously a canting reference to the name of the deceased, and 
to be compared with the representation of a diadumenos on the 
tomb altar of T. Octavius Diadumenus in the Vestibolo Ro- 
tondo of the Belvedere of the Vatican (C. I. L. VI. 10035; W. 
Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vat. Mus., II. % a). (G. Gatti's 
discussion, in Bull. Comunale, 1887, pp. 114-121, of the more 
general class of punning reliefs of which these two represent a 
very special subdivision, might now be considerably expanded ; 
but this would exceed the limits of the present publication.) 


D 


CHAR 
LIAE DVLC 
QVE VIX 
XII: MEN (the second I has been erased.) 
XIII MA 
MATER 
PRETERE 
MINETR 
FE 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ROME. 25 


D(is) [M (anibus) 

Char |1di fi- 
liae dulc| issimae 
que viz|4i annis 
zi. men|(sibus) tot d(iebus) 
zi. Malecia? reia? (oc. g.) 
maler-[.. «4 3 
pretere[untib(us) no-(?) 
mine ir[vum fil.? 

fel cit. 


11. 


A slab of fine-grained white marble, height m. 0.14; w. 0.22; 
th. 0.018; letters 0.015-0.020 high. The letters show cursive 
influence, especially in the A, F and M. There is an ivy-leaf 
border above, and a tendril border below. 


MAGIA:-L-2-L- FAUSTILLA 

VIXIT- ANNOS: XX -IVSTA 

ET .KARA: CONIVGI:L- FABIO 

DONATO - HOC - CONTVLIT - OSSV 

A : COLENDA: DIGNA - PRO - MERITIS 
EIVS 


The phrase usía (i. e. gentle) ef kara seems to be otherwise 
unattested but rings true to human affection. For other in- 
stances of the phonetic variation, hoc for huc, see Dessau, Inscr. 
Lat. Sel., III, indices, p. 865. For the frequent ossua, see Som- 
mer, Handbuch, 2-3. Aufl. p. 405. Digna appears to be a lapi- 
cide's error for digne. 
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D M 
RVBRIE-FORTV 
NATE - MATR 
M-R:C- D: B- M 
Line 3, matr(i). 


The sense of the last line may be given by resolving m(emo)- 
r(ia) c(on)d(itiva) b(ene) m(erenti). 


13. 


A. slab of white marble, height m. 0.22; w. 0.322-0.327 ; th. 
0.018-0.020. 

On one side there is an inscription the letters of which are still 
in large part filled with lime; therefore it is probably the ori- 
ginal inscription, and this appears confirmed by the character 
of the names; the guide-lines are partly visible; the letters are 
m. 0.018-0.020 in height. 


D-M 

M- VLPIVS IVLIA 

NVS- FECIT - FILIO 

SVO- VLPIO POR | 
TESI : 


The name Poríe(n)sis suggests that this stone came from 
Portus and was first used not earlier than the principate of 
Claudius; the name Ulpius suggests Trajanic date or later. 


14. 


On the other side of the slab there is an inscription in a field 
surrounded by incised lines; the guide-lines are preserved; the 
letters are m. 0.020 high. This inscription is upside-down with 
reference to No. 13. 

D-M 
NENE: ANTIOCHO: 
CONIVGI-B-M- FEC. 
VIX: ANN - LXV: 


The name Nene seems otherwise unattested. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ROME. 25 


15. 

The lower part of the revetment of a niche, of red and black 
streaked limestone; there are preserved the lower portions oi the 
sides of the semicircular opening, and below it the rectangular 
field for the inscription. Greatest height preserved, m. 0.175; 
height of portion below the opening, 0.105; width, 0.335; thick- 
ness 0.035-0.040 ; normal height of letters, 0.010. 


PLACVIT- PATRONO - SVO- SINE : OFFENSA 

VLLA - QUOAD: VIXIT - NON- RELIQUIT - QVI- DE 

SE-MALE-EXISTIMARET: TVM-CVM- FLORERE : 
DEBVIT 

FATVM-OBIIT: SVVM : CARA: QUIBVS - VOLVIT : 
FVIT: VALE-ET- TV 


The first part of the inscription, with the name of the deceased 
woman, is unfortunately lost. What remains is a faultily and 
incompletely metrical composition, including 


(1) an incomplete senarius: 
Placuit patrono suo sine offensa . . . , 
where the U of suo is treated as consonantal; 


(2) a complete senarius: 
Quoad vizit non reliquit qui de se male, 


where quoad is a monosyllable and the second foot has two longs, 
also the fourth foot; 


(3) another complete senarius: 
Tum cum florere debuit fatum obiit suum; 
where the second foot has two longs, also the fourth foot; 


(4) and apparently the beginning of a hexameter (unless the 
much-resolved beginning of another senarius) : 
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16. 


The lower right-hand corner of a travertine slab with a de- 
pressed rectangular field; height preserved, m. 0.18; width pre- 
served, 0.21; thickness, 0.04; letters 0.022 high. 


9 


NIAIANVA 
CON -B-M-F 


There is a trace of the lower curve of a letter on a line above. 


There may now be added an inscribed cippus of travertine, 
which for many years had served as a step in the garden of the 
Villa Aurelia, but in November 1926 was removed to the Acad- 
emy's museum; its earlier history is unknown. It is a shaft, 
rectangular in section, with total height m. 1.32, width of sides 
from ca. m. 0.21 to ca. m. 0.25, the thickness between face A 
and face C diminishing toward the bottom; the surface is tooled 
to ca. m. 0.20 of the bottom, below which point it is left rough 
and irregular. The two long inscriptions are on opposite sides, 
A and C, and are replicas except for the division of lines and 
the ending of line 3; the short inscription preserved is on the 
side, B, to the spectator’s right of A and left of C; the fourth 
side, D, doubtless originally bore a second short inscription, 
giving the name of the second horti which are mentioned in the 
long inscriptions; but it has lost its ancient surface. The let- 
ters on faces A and C measure ca. m. 0.015 to m. 0.020 in height ; 
those on face B measure ca. m. 0.020 to 0.022 in height. The 
surface of the stone is uneven, the letters are somewhat irregu- 
larly cut with slight depth, and in consequence it has proved 
impracticable to use either squeezes or rubbings for reading 
difficult letters; the readings here given are based on repeated 
study in varying degrees of light from different angles. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ROME. oy 


Face B 
HORTI 
VOLVSIANI 
Face A Face C 
TERMINVS TERMINVS 
POSI VSEX POSITVS 
CONVENTIO[ne] EXCONVENT 
FEROCIS FEROCIS 
LICINIANI LICINIANI 
ETAITHALIS ETAITHALIS 
AVGLEI]BINTER AVGLIBINTER 
HORTOS HORTOS 
MARSIANOS MARSTANOSQV [os] 
QVOSPOSSIDET PO[s]SIDETAITHALIS 
AITHALISAV[ gl] IB AVGLIBETHORTOS 
ETHORTO[s] VO[7]V VOLVSIANOS 
SIANOSQVOS QVOSPOSSIDET 
POSSIDETFEROX FEROX 
LICINIANVS LICINIANVS 


Indistinct letters are marked with dots. 


The text transcribed from the two copies on the stone, with 
the few abbreviations expanded, is: 


Terminus positus ex conventio(ne) Ferocis Inciniant et At- 
thalts Aug(usit) lib(ertae) inter hortos Marsianos quos possidet 
Atthalis Aug(usti) lb(eria) et hortos Volusianos quos possidet 
Feros Licinianus. 


The words on one side, Horti Volusiamw would have been 
balanced on the other side by | Hori? Marsiani]. 

This boundary stone between two gardens, or villas, in Rome 
belongs to a limited class of epigraphical documents, and no 
exact parallel for the form in which it is cast is known to me. 
A cimilar function was performed by the two cippi, C. 7. L. VI. 


, oe ` 4 
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5961); C. I. L. VIII. suppl. 21663 (— D. 5963). Ter. vetus 
positus occurs in D. 9382 (boundary between castella in Maure- 
tania). 

The phrase ex con(com-)ventione is found in C. I. L. III. 
suppl. 9832 (D. 5949); 15053 (D. 5953 b) both inscriptions 
defining Dalmatian districts; cf. secundum [clonventionem, 
D. 9378 (Dalmatian districts}; secundum acta, D. 9382 (cas- 
tella in Mauretania). 

(Cn. Pompevus) Ferox Licimanus, consul suffectus in a year 
undetermined (C. I. L. VI. 468; ef. V. 3849), is in all proba- 
bility known from literary sources (cf. Von Rohden and Dessau, 
Prosopographia Imp. Rom., III. no. 461) ; if he is to be iden- 
tified with the saevior illo Pomperus tenui wugulos aperire susurro 
of Juvenal IV. 109 £., one of Domitian’s courtiers invited to the 
famous conclave on the great fish, and apparently the same per- 
son as the “ Licinus” of Sidonius Apollinaris, Ep. V. Y, our 
inscription, which was erected during his lifetime, is to be dated 
ca. 80-120 A. D. 

The name of the party of the second part, which occurs four 
times on the stone, is certainly Atthals, strange though this 
form is. AI for AH is abnormal at this period, for the cases 
collected by Dessau, 7. L. S. III. p. 808, come from either the 
period of the Republic or that of Claudius or from Greek re- 
gions; but in none of the four instances on our stone has the 
second letter any clearly-defined horizontal stroke. ^ AifaAí£s, 
Aethalis, though apparently not otherwise attested, is intelli- 
gible as derived from either Ai04A4 (Ilva) or aifados (== 
* ruddy”). 

The horti Marsiant apparently are not mentioned elsewhere. 

The horti Volusian? I believe to be mentioned in C. I. L. 9978, 
(= D. 7573), . . . vestiario de hor. Volusianis, where the Edd. 
expand hor(rets). It is conceivable but not demonstrable that 
they became known in later times after their owner Ferox Lici- 
nianus; cf. Hist. Aug. XXIII (Gallieni), xvii, 8, cum iret ad 
hortos nominis sui . . . 3 see Hülsen's treatment of the scanty 
evidence for *horit Liciniani, in Jordan-Hülsen, Topographie 
der Stadt Rom im Altertum, I. iii, 358 1. 


A. W. VAN BUREN. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, 


INSCRIPTIONS AT DINEIR, THE ANCIENT APAMEA 


When I was directing in 1924 an expedition to Asia Minor 
for the University of Michigan, I copied on May 5 of that year 
several inscriptions at Dineir, the site of the ancient Apamea 
in Phrygia. It is situated near the sources of the Marsyas and 
the Maeander below the higher and older Celaenae, the scene of 
the flaying of Marsyas by Apollo, where Cyrus spent thirty days 
in the Anabasis.1 I saw also an interesting fragment of a sar- 
cophagus of the Sidamara type representing in high relief sculp- 
ture Heracles with lion’s skin at his side standing in one of the 
rectangular compartments with dentilled background, another 
Heracles with lion’s skin on his head in the next section, and 
then the first type of Heracles repeated. Evidently the two 
types alternated. 

Of the ancient inscriptions two on large heavy slabs have been 
worn away by the water running over them. Of the five which 
I copied three are already published but with variations from 
my copies. 


1. Built info the wall of a house. H. 0.94m., W. 0.58 m., 
Th. 0.17m. Published with omission of first line in C. I. G. 
3962c and by Ramsay in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 
472, no. 316. 


ATAOHTYXH 

AY PETTATAOOCOHE 
AIOYAYZANONTOC 
ETTOIHCATOHP@OON 
CAYTOQOKAIHP Y 
NAIKIMOYKAITOICTE 
KNOICICOE TE POCOY 
TEOHSIACTIETIITH 
ARYCOIAHCIICTOTA 
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“Ayala ruixy 
Adp. "Exdyabos Nge- 
Alov AvEdvovros 
éToinoa tò Jpgov 

5 ÉGUTO Kai TH yv- 
vaki pov Kai Tots Té- 
Kyois * is © črepos où 
Teby * ei dE res) ériry- 
Sevoe, Omar is TÒ Ta- 


10 piov (8yvdpw) D. 


The copy in the C. I. Œ. gives in L 2 ETTAIGOC and through- 
out the wrong forms M,Y,z. Inl. 5 éuaur® is wrongly read. 
éavr& is on the stone and is frequent in Asia Minor inscriptions? 
The ligature of TH is omitted before yuvauxt. 1n1. 7 IC is omit- 
ted and eis wrongly restored. In 1. 8 the C. I. G. has only 
T€OHC . T and wrongly restores refyo[e]r[æ. In 1. 9 the C. I. G. 
wrongly reads ACYCETONEI!.... TONTA, with a superfluous 
N before TA, which does not exist. In 1. 8 it is unlikely that 
the stonecutter failed to cut the letters CE TAI, as Ramsay says. 
Possibly r«05 is bad Phrygian Greek for the usual warning form. 
It occurs too frequently * to be taken as a stonecutter's error. The 
lotacism seen in is, 05e. (wrongly restored as 0fje« in the 
C. I. G.), and in rapiov for rajuetov (but not in * errerpSebet) is 
frequent in Asia Minor. In 1. 8 the C of TIC was omitted by 
confusion with € following. 


2. Marble slab with sculptured relief of a seated figure with 
hands on knees as in the frequent modern Turkish attitude. 
The space left in the facsimile between the lettters indicates the 
location of the sculpture. The stone is 0.99 m. high with a 
molding 0.22 m. high above and below. The greatest width is 
0.65 m., at the inscription 0.575 m. The thickness is 0.46 m. 
at the bottom. The inscription was buried upside down and 
had to be dug up. Published in B. C. H. XVII, 1893, p. 319, 
no. 11, and in Ramsay, op. cit. p. 473, no. 319. 


* Cf. for example A. J. A. IX, 1905, p. 315, no. 44 (from Sinope). 
? Cf. Ramsay, op cit. p. 472, no. 317; p. 535, no. 391; p. 537, no. 395; 
p. 538, no. 399 bis. 
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AYPHAIOY | Z6aL IMOY 
ITPAT MA TEYTHE 
ETTOIHLA TOEZYKO 


= 


AOAH TON 
KAI TON 
B69 MON 


TEKNGO XPYLEP62 
TIAYGOPGOMNH 
MHLXAPIN 


[ó detva| 

A)pgÀ(ov = Zuwaipou 
TPAYLATEVTHS, 
éroiqua TÒ éfvko- 
Sdpnrov 

Kat TÓV 

Bupov 

TéKkvo Xpvoépw- 

TL avdipw prý- 

pns xapw 


Bérard in the B. C. H. gives the wrong forms of alpha and 
omega and reads Aj$ópo as a proper name. It is rather a local 
Phrygian form or pronunciation of dépw. Bérard is also wrong 
in reading Xdpyv in the last line. 


3. Marble slab built into the pavement near the Maeander, 
0.80 m. high, 0.68 m. wide, 0.18 m. thick. Published in B. C. H. 
X VII, 1898, p. 304; and Ramsay, op. cit. p. 458, no. 284. Date 
soon after 253 A. D. 


THNGES $IAESTATHN 
KOI* NHAIANSAAGONEINAN 
SFRATTUNDIVNAIKATOY 

K Vio? MYSEMMCRSNTEOTTAIOY 


N 0 tes 
a 


bey his 
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Tiv Geopiesrarnv 

KopvgAíay XaXwvelvav 

Zeflaerijw yvvoika rod 

xvptov quay YlorA(ov 

Aukivviou Tardrqvod SeBacrod 

9 Aaprpa rOv "Arapéwy 
words 


The previous publications omit the theta in 1. 1 and the final 
ov in l. 5 and give the wrong form of omega throughout the 
inscription, which is a pendant to the inscriptions honoring the 
two sons of Gallienus.* 


4, Marble slab found in 1924 in a field above the town, 
1.05 m. high, 0.28 m. wide, 0.18 m. thick. 


XE PE Xepe. 
AYPEPMILINH Aip. "Eppuóvg 
ETTOUHCENTO éroígge« v7» Tò 
HPIICINEAYH plov éavr9 
KIDANAPIA¥HE KÈ TS dvSpt aèrfs 
CPAACIKTLIICTEKNLIIC Eppe kè trols TÉkvois 
AYTFLATTAAIANUI abrjs “ArraXiave 
KC PAACICIACTIC Kè Eppe: ei 8€ res 
ETTIHAE¥CE! ériryoeioet, 
GHEEIICTLITA Gare is tò Ta- 
MIE ION oc pueïoy (Syvdpia) d 


This inscription dates after 212 in the third century A. D. 
with the square forms of omicron and omega and several liga- 
tures. xépe for xaipe and xé for Kai show the frequent use of € 
for a. but the v at the end of émoígocv is due to Phrygian il- 
literacy. The name Hermes as a personal name occurs in an- 
other inscription at Dineir.5 It occurs also in an unpublished 
inscription which I copied at Ladik. The Phrygians liked 
mythological names. 


* Ath. Mitt. XVI, 1891, pp. 146 f. 
5 Ath. Mitt. XX, 1895, p. 237; Ramsay, op. cit. p. 538, no. 399. 
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EPMAZAZKAH "Eppüs 'AakÀm- 
TTIO YATT TT H Tiov "Army 
SYNBINKAI cvv Kat 
EAYTWZAN éavrà Cav 


5. Stone found near Dineir. I made a copy but failed to 
measure the stone. 


TEPTIAH Tepria 7 
AIDAQPOY Aroëwpou 
HPQEILXPH qpweis Xpy- 
CTHXAIPE OTH xatpe 


6. Stone found near Dineir. 


OEC Gea 
YYICTO bio To 
EY XHN EÙXNV 
VA¥PY Avp. 
TTAAOC IIa (?)Aos 
OKAIETT ó «ai 'Em|:-] 
OY/AHT . Opa [os 
[ATP . larp [ós 


On a broken sarcophagus at Ladik I copied an unpublished 
inscription which mentions a physician Paulus, llavA[ov ia|rpot 
Kal oi. 

Davi» M. ROBINSON. 

JOHNS HOPEINS UNIVERSITY, 


LINGUISTIC LACONICISM 


Certain philologists, notably Tegnér, Hoops, E. H. Sturtevant, 
and Jespersen, have sought a criterion of philological comparison 
in the statistical computation of the number of syllables re- 
quired in rendering the same text in different languages. Their 
collated estimates for the Gospel of St. Matthew in Greek, 
French, German, Swedish, Danish, and English (cf. Jespersen, 
Language, tts Nature, Development, and Origin, p. 330) are 
approximately 39,000 for Greek, 36,000 for French, 35,000 for 
Swedish, 33,000 for German, 32,500 for Danish, and 29,000 for 
English. 

The present writer has undertaken to extend this census of 
syllables to all the other available members of the Indo-European 
system, and submits herewith his estimates for forty languages 
as follows: 


I. Indo-Iranian Group. 


Bengali 48,000 

Panjabi . 46,000 

Sanskrit . 42,500 

Urdu 42,000 

Hindi 40,000 

Persian 40,000 Average 43,100 
II. Albanian Group. 

Tosk dialect 44,000 

Gheg dialect 41,500 Average 42,750 
III. Latin Group. 

Rumanian 44.000 

Portuguese . 42,000 

Italian 41,000 

Latin 39,000 

Spanish . 89,000 

French 36,000 Average 40,200 
IV. Greek Group. 

Hellenistie Greek 39,000 

Modern Greek 39,000 Average 39,000 


34. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


* VIII. 
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Celtic Group. 
Welsh 

Breton 

Manx T 
Gaelie (Scotch) 
Gaelic (Irish) 


Armenian Group. 
Modern Armenian . 


Balto-Slavonic Group. 


Lithuanian . 
Bulgarian 
Serbian 
Lettish 
Polish 
Russian . 
Bohemian 
Ruthenian . 


Germanic Group. 


Swedish R 
Flemish . 
Anglo-Saxon 
Dutch 

German . : 
Danish . . . 
Frisian . . . 
Icelandie 
Norwegian 
English 


39,500 
39,500 
39,000 
38,000 


38,000 Average 


37,500 Average 


39,500 
39,500 
39,500 
39,000 
35,000 
34,000 
33,000 


32,500 Average 


35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
34,000 
33,000 
32,500 
32,000 
31,000 
30,000 
29,000 Average 


38,800 


37,000 


36,500 


32,650 


These figures are approximate only, and subject to certain 
qualifications. Bengali, for instance, has been encumbered by 
we pants with cumbersome spellings which are often no 


nut r tha everneni nronpneiniinn thon the English “ Merjori 
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spoken language in each case would be an almost intolerable 
task. The only feasible plan has been to accept the orthographic 
standard throughout and to consider the variables in the respect- 
ive languages as equated one to another. 

When inaccuracies of phonology have been waived, a more 
fundamental qualification must be faced. Syllables vary in the 
vocalizing effort which they represent; for the consonants as well 
as the vowels need to be taken into account. Thus while Eng- 
lish has 30 per cent. fewer syllables than Italian, the English 
syllables involve many more heavy consonant-groups than do 
those in Italian. “ Throbbing heart” and “amore” have the 
same number of syllables, but represent very different expendi- 
tures of vocal effort. The Semite finds the disyllabic “ Scot- 
land ” harder to enunciate than the pentasyllabie “ iscotalandi.” 
And the Russian monosyllables “tchtaw, tchtit, zdess” (what, 
reader, here) seem very uncouth indeed. Brevity may often be 
synonymous with ruggedness and intractability. 

When all these reservations have been made, however, two dis- 
tinct generalizations would seem to crystallize out of the data: 

(1). Within any family or group, the language with the 
smallest number of syllables tends to be the one with the fewest 
inflections. Persian in the Indo-Iranian group, French in the 
Romance group, and English in the Germanic group are cases in 
point. The Slavic family is not entirely consistent, but ety- 
mological factors explain much, while its most erring member, 
Bulgarian, has gained through an article and prepositions what 
it has lost in inflections. Comparisons are impracticable within 
the Greek, Armenian, Celtic, and Albanian groups. There are ap- 
parent inconsistencies in languages like Portuguese and Italian, 
which are in excess of the parent Latin. It would seem that the 
syllabic reduction due to inflectional decay may for a time be 
more than counterbalanced by the syllabic increase due to the 
use of particles and prepositions and even to the development of 
new inflectional forms, such as the Romance future. In the 
change from Latin to Spanish and from classical Greek to mod- 
ern Greek, these tendencies virtually compensate for one another. 
French is the only member of the Romance group in which the 
breakdown proceeds further and reduction prevails. 

(2). In the Indo-European system as a whole, certain fami- 
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lies or groups secm to have by nature a smaller number of syl- 
lables than other families. A glance at the group averages will 
detect a marked change from 43,100 for Indo-Iranian down to 
32,650 for Germanic. For that matter, the highest individual 
member of the Germanie group (Swedish, with 35,000) is lower 
ihan the average of any other group; while Persian, which 1s 
almost as analytic as English, has its syllables 38 per cent. more 
ahundant than those of English and actually more numerous than 
those of any member of the Germanic, Balto-Slavie, Armenian, 
Greek, and. Celtic groups, many of which are highly inflectional. 
In other words, linguistic laconicism seems to be an inherent 
quality in certain families of languages. 
WATSON KIRKCONNELL. 


WESLEY COLLEGE, 
WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


POLYBIUS OF MEGALOPOLIS 


THE STATESMAN, POLITICAL THINKER AND HISTORIAN OF 
DECADENT AND DECAYING GREECE 


It cannot be the object of this study to fix the place for the 
Achaian man of affairs. He wrote the swan-song of Hellenic 
Freedom as well as its cause and correlative, the irresistible surge 
and spread of Roman Imperialism. I must not, I say, endeavor 
to determine the rank of Polybius in the gallery of classic his- 
torians. Such efforts are apt to be one-sided or subjective. Is 
he as worthy of high esteem as Thucydides? In the first place 
the political history of the Mediterranean world was fully 250 
years older; further, the tongue and culture of Greece, from 
Alexander on, had spread from the Euphrates, from the Caspian 
Gates and from the Cataracts of the Nile to Spain and what 
we now call Gibraltar. Thus the immediate public of possible 
readers of Polybius indeed was vastly larger than that of the 
Athenian. Pergamon also and Alexandria were now unique and 
ever-expanding conservatories of literature. Polybius indeed» 
was a contemporary of Krates of Mallos and of Aristarchos of 
Samothrace. In those great libraries every shred of historio- 
graphy was scrupulously preserved. Over and over again Poly- 
bius depreciates the historians who limit themselves to particular 
themes or states... Dominating his own life, the central point 
of a life-long experience, whether in action or in observation and 
reflection—what was it? It was the new unity in the political 
movement of the Mediterranean World ;? viz. the rise of Rome 
and her irresistible imperialism. Zama, the conquest of Spain, 
the humiliation of Macedon first (197 B. C.) and later the 
extinetion of that dynasty ? (168), the curbing and humiliation 
of the Seleucidae (190), the extermination of Carthage by his 
own friend and quondam pupil, Scipio (146 B. C.), the elimi- 
nation of the last remnant of autonomy in his own native land, 
the ‘ divide et impera’ policy of the Roman senate in dealing 
with major and minor states of the East, in that ill-assorted 


1 The xarà pépos avyypageis, passim, 
2 The olxoupérn. 
3 The original terminus ad quem of Ps plan and design. 
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congeries of political units evolved out of Alexander’s inherit- 
ance: all this Polybius witnessed and had no mean share in it. 
And, moreover, there was in his own personality an absorption 
of Hellenic culture, from Homer and Hesiod to the Stoics. 
Stoicism indeed was his own Weltanschauung. And with all this 
was combined a maturity and virility, which we must rate all the 
more highly, because it fell in with the period of Hellenic dis- 
iutegration and decadence. 


I 


Almost all we have of his works, almost all now left from his 
indusirious and indefatigable* pen, was the composition of an 
elderly and aging man; the last testimonium velerum preserved 
is that afforded by Ps.-Lucian (Macrobioi 22): “ Polybius, son 
of Lycortas, of Megalopolis, having returned from the country, 
fell from his horse, and, falling ill from this, died at the age 
of 82." Hew are ihe octogenarians who will use the saddle 
at all—no stirrups then! Clearly Polybius was a rarely vigor- 
ous, nay robust, man to the end of his long life.? 

There is an interesting reminiscence from his own earlier life, 
when he could not have been more than an observer. In 
187 there arrived in Megalopolis an Athenian, Demetrios, official 
envoy from young Ptolemy Epiphanes, to renew the alliance 
(ovmuaxia) with the Achaian League. Now Polybius” brings 
in some details of that visit; we would call it anecdotal. It 
was an entertainment given the envoy by Philopoimen, after the 
renewal of the alliance was formally accomplished. During the 
entertainment (most likely a state-banquet) the envoy enlarged 
much on the hunting prowess of his young sovereign, giving this 
detail: that young Ptolemy Epiphanes once, while hunting on 


* Of course not his biography of Philopoimen, the glorious ideal and 
incentive of his carlicr manhood. 
BQteebet; 43 heake of “Continuation of Peleus ? whieh wee p 
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horseback, brought down a wild steer with a javelin propelled 
by a strap (89). Polybius in 187 was about 19 years old. So 
even then the youth P. had begun to gather and hold what he 
could of contemporary politics, and did not begin only after the 
collapse of Macedon on the fatal field of Pydna (168). Pro- 
nounced characters are not modeled or moulded by circumstances, 
or by that hard-worked biological thing, ‘environment.’ So 
even then the Achaian League oscillated between Nile and Tiber. 
And so slender even then was the thread of Achaian autonomy 
that Roman envoys personally attended a session of the Achaian 
Congress at Kleitor, Arcadia, to observe, influence, and report. 

In 185 B.C., when Aristainos was strategos of the League 
(P. XXIII. 7), envoys eame from Eumenes of Pergamon, dona 
ferentes; and similar delegates were on the ground from Seleukos 
of Syria. We see then the league of the early manhood of P. 
literally courted by all the three Great Powers of the day. Rome 
was stern and monitory; Syria and Egypt alluring and com- 
petitive, not to speak of minor states, such as Pergamon, 
Bithynia and Rhodes. . 

Lycortas, his father, had returned from Alexandria where the 
treaty had been ratified, and P. inserts the report which his father 
then made, with the clarity of political matter*and that absence 
of rhetoric or verbal embellishment, which is tne of his finest 
and most outstanding characteristics. But in the actual report 
of the envoys there was a vagueness which neither Lycortas nor 
Philopoimen was able to explain or defend, and so they were 
then and there taken to task by the official head of the League, 
Aristainos. There is acidity in the way P. related it eventually, 
some 40 years later. I believe he, even in his earlier years, kept 
a kind of political diary. Again, in the midst of the celebration 
of the Nemean festival, Caecilius Metellus came down from 
Macedon, where he had acted as arbiter between Philip of 
Macedon and some contiguous communities. Aristainos promptly 
summoned his fellow-officials to meet the Roman envoy at Argos. 
The rebuke administered by the Roman to the League for its 
treatment of Sparta is presented by P. with delicate psycho- 
logical detail, and we may as well set down here, quite confi- 
dently and distinctly, two points which must be borne in mind 
for this entire study. One, that he began to observe and record 
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early, ihe other, his consistent striving to see for himself, to be 
an abjrowrgs. Here then, in what we may call the Achaian 
cabinet meeting, P. notes the silence of Aristainos, president oi 
the Federation (as we would call him)—silence aller the 
Roman’s rebuke. The fact was that the president was pro- 
Roman, and considered the rebuke justified. Caecilius demanded 
the summoning of the general congress (éxkAgota) of the League. 
Ile was asked whether he had with him written instructions to 
that effect from the Senate (XXIII. 10,11). He then became 
angry and withdrew without any final answer from the officials 
of the Federation. The strategos A. was blamed for it all. It 
is obvious that in those earlier years P. was anything but a 
pro-Roman. He certainly at 21 resented, quite as fully as his 
own father and his ideal Philopoimen, the incessant meddling 
and dictatorial intrusion into Greek affairs of the Roman Senate. 

Archon soon succeeded Aristainos as chief magistrate. He 
also differed from Philopoimen’s policy (XXIII. 10°). There 
was a conference between these two at which Polybius was him- 
self present. And, however strong his affection then was for 
Philopoimen, he censures him for insincerity in his political 
conference with the other leader, Archon: A man of honor must 
not diplomatically say those things which are not in harmony 
with his inward convictions and purpose.? 

In 183 occurred the tragic end of Philopoimen by the poison 
cup administered by his captors, the Messenians. The very fact 
that P. places Philopoimen in a triptych with Hannibal and 
Scipio is significant: they all died about the same time (if not 
in the same year). As for the Achaian leader named, a man 
may have at least elements of greatness when serving a weak or 
declining commonwealth. It is a brutal philosophy that con- 
ditions greatness on success. At the funeral procession, P., 
young though he was for such a distinguished function, had the 
honor of bearing the funeral urn containing the ashes of his 
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of ribbons and wreaths covering it^ These honors came in 
182 B. C. when P. was about 24. In the following year, 181, 
Lycortas, his son Polybius and Aratos the younger were chosen 
by the Achaians to go to Alexandria, to render formal thanks 
to the King (still very young and one of the most foolish of 
that incestuous dynasty), Ptolemy Epiphanes, and also to take 
over his political donation, a squadron of ten penteconterie men- 
of-war. Unfortunately, however, Epiphanes died before the 
envoys set out. And Polybius adds that he himself was really 
younger ** than the legal age for such a commission. The death 
of Epiphanes was in the latter part of 181. My own approximate 
computation would place the birth of Polybius about 206 B.C. 
or somewhere in the last decade of the 3rd century B.C. 

Now the affirmed and reaffirmed historical political thesis of 
the historian Polybius is this: that, within a period of time but 
slightly more than 50 years, i. e. from the time when Hannibal 
threw down the gauntlet to Rome at Saguntum (219 B.C.) to 
the end of the Macedonian dynasty on the field of Pydna 168 
and the settlement of the East bound up therewith, the oixoupévy 
directly and indirectly passed under the sway of Rome. And 
his further thesis is that Rome was not only much stronger than 
the powers left, but also more worthy to rule them all. Now, 
further, Polybius iterates and reiterates this fundamental theme 
so frequently as to remind us of an academic teacher in a course 
of lectures, a long course, I mean. And this with reason; for 
this outlook and this sweeping conviction was gained by him as 
à wpayparikos áyfp, à man of affairs, traveller, statesman, observer, 
general, envoy, expatriated for seventeen years but still by an 
exquisite turn of Fortune domesticated in the foremost family 
of Rome, thus gaining a directness of vision such as was vouch- 
safed to no Greek historian before or since. Now in the case 
of the Megalopolitan there was superadded something further. 
He is as deeply interested in the principles and the sound theory 


1? Plutarch's Philopoimen c. 21, mainly compiled from Polybius’ early 
work. 

13 yeorepor Bpra THs Kara Tobs vôuous HAtklas, XXV. 7, 5. 

13 6 re yap xpóvos à revrykorrakaurpter#s—with the political corollary 
that one must heed the messages of Rome (written probably before 
Mummius destroyed Corinth). 
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of historiography, as he is in the annals of his own proper 
enterprise. Hence also the polemic or controversial digressions 
dealing with other historians (mainly from Ephoros and Theo- 
pompos to his own time, and most of all against the expatriated 
Sicilian Timaeus). This double theme or this Janus-face in 
the work—we may say in the very ingenium or personality of 
Polybius—has puzzled his readers always. And still another, 
though minor point, is his consistent depreciation of what we 
may render as the “ particularistic historians.” !? These remind 
him of students of nature, who observe some limb or joint, 
without witnessing themselves, directly, the function and fairness 
of the living being as a whole.** 

Is it really proper or worth while, is it possible, to add something 
material to the work of Freeman, K. W. Nitzsch, Mommsen, 
Curt Wachsmuth, Heitland or Bury (J. B.)? I will state here 
that I have conceived a very high opinion indeed of Ifeitland’s 
utilization of Polybius in his History of the Roman Republic 
(1909; second printing 1923). I am confident, however, that 
a clearer vision is still possible through a close correlation of all 
homogeneous data in the extant writings. Let us begin by 
estimating the bulk of the original work, the forty books of his 
Historiae (iorepiac). Taking the average of the first five books 
which have reached us (through the Byzantine period) unim- 
paired, viz. 116 pp. normal Teubner text (books of abnormally 
large compass),'® the entire 40 books would then (roughly) 
amount to a work of some 4640 pages of Teubner text, or some 
13 volumes of 350 pp. text each in that kind of edition. The 
excerpts now preserved,'? some 843 pp. Teubner, constitute the 





18 ot xarà péaos ypdpovres ras isropias: on towns, foundations, colonies, 
cte., I. 4, 6; he is interested in 76 rÿs Ans olkouuérns oxjua (ib.). 

14]. 4, 7: d karà pépos loropla . . . atréwrys. Of course English 
lexicogrephers would not permit us to translato atréwrys as “ Self-ecer.” 

Gi, Biri, Aries Becrve en, D. 313s caimest the longest Fhe, 
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heaviest salvage of any great author of antiquity—about one- 
fifth of the original work. 

I shall not endeavor to undertake that favorite and futile 
task, to reconstruct the lost Polybius. Rather would I desire 
to bring out, truly and exhaustively if I may, his aims, and his 
personality—as far as possible through his own utterances. Did 
he, immediately after his expatriation,?’ as one of the thousand 
Achaians (anti-Romans they were called by their enemies at 
home), in 167 B. C., at once become a thick and thin Romano- 
phile?  Assuredly not. 'To begin with, long before this catas- 
trophe in his life—he was ihen about 89-40 years of age— 
he had formed the habit of examining with great and con- 
scientious care ** the two or more sides to any given problem. 
He disdained, as any genuine historian must disdain, being a 
mere partisan propagandist. 


II 


In the frequent monitions or allocutions to his readers, aca- 
demic, politieal, moralizing elements are admirably fused, and 
they are not a jot less precious particularly at the present time 
(1923) than when they were originally penned; and this, too, 
although, compared with Herodotus and with. Thucydides, he 
has no style at all. He would have resented the demand for 
such a thing. Impartiality? Take the Hannibalic war. Both 
Philinos (for the Punic side) and Fabius Pictor (for the 
Roman), Polybius urges, had been partial, as a lover would be; 
they are eulogists and special pleaders, not historians in the 
proper sense (I. 14, 1 sqq.). An earnest patriot, Polybius 
admits, often cannot be much otherwise; but when one once has 
assumed the true character of an historian (rò ieropías 70os) he 
must forget all such things; he must often praise his enemies 
(rots éyÜpovs) and censure those nearest to himself (I. 14, 4-5), 
whenever their failings suggest that. “For just as a living 
being, when deprived of sight, is rendered entirely useless, so too, 
when Truth is removed from ‘History, the remnant becomes a 
useless narrative." 3? One must hold oneself aloof from those 


' One of the most ruthless and cowardly acts in the long record of 
Roman Imperialism. 

18 He was a Stoic of deep conviction also. 

19 dpwpehès iy yyua. 
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who act, and adjust one’s historical judgments to the acis. So 
when our Polybius is contrasting the defender of Pelopon- 
nesian autonomy, Philopoimen, with the pro-Roman politician 
Aristainos (A XV. 9 sq.), one feels in the report of their con- 
ference that the moral and political sympathies of the historian, 
when he was writing (some forty or more years later), were 
with the first named. Philopoimen urged [after the humiliation 
of Philip of Macedon (197) and that of Antiochus (190) ]: 
“Tf we (Greeks) ourselves, slighting our own principles of 
justice, obey every order (from Rome) like subjects captured by 
the spear (SepidAwror), what difference will there be between our 
own Achaian Federation and the people of Sicily and Capua 
who, as every one knows, have been enslaved long ago?” Now 
Aristainos wished to hasten the trend towards Rome, while 
Philopoimen’s policy was to retard it as much as possible, fated 
though it might seem to be; two policies these, of which the one 
is called by Polybius morally noble, the other speciously attrac- 
tive. The sympathies of Polybius are obvious enough.?? 

His choice of devoting his life to historiography in the widest 
sense was not occasioned or caused by his expatriation in 167 
B. C.; nay, he began (he formed the habit), at a very early age, 
to observe, to register, preserve, political data and material in 
al the world of the Mediterranean as far as he could. Nx 
material then, assorted as now, in countless libraries, easily 
verified or otherwise quotable, nor stored away in archives with 
secretive purpose, but often cast in bronze tablets or chiseled in 
stelat quite accessible! The question then arises: Was it Pydna 
with the catastrophe of the dynasty and the subjection of 
Macedon, once the world-power in Alexander's career-—was it 
this, the momentous outcome of the Bellum Persicum as the 
Romans ealled this war? The campaigns of 171 and 170 had 
been utterly mismanaged by the Roman commanders, curiously 
incompetent as they were. In the latter year Perseus more than 
meld bà con, boih on bis Epirote frontier ard also his Thesso- 


1° AR eei of Rama hnenn to gniter scel. both Chat 277! 
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west of the Aegean. In 169 B.C., Marcius Philippus proved 
himself a thoroughly incompetent strategist, saved from utter 
discomfiture only by the cautious timidity of the bastard King 
of Macedon. 

‘How did the collapse after Pydna affect the fate of Southern 
Greece? How did it concern the Achaian League? [I am trying 
to answer this with the data furnished by Polybius. In the year 
before Pydna (169 B. C.), a Roman political agent, C. Popilius, 
appeared in the Peloponnesus, with the purpose of charging 
Lycortas, Polybius and Archon with being pro-Macedonian at 
heart and merely watching the issue of arms in the North 
(xaparnpotyras và cupgfjuivovyra Kai Tots Kaipois épedpevortas, 
XXVIII. 3, 8) ; but for the time being Popilius thought it wiser 
to keep his commission a private matter, and, after meeting the 
Council of the Achaian League at Aigion, to sail across to 
Aetolia. Now in this pre-Pydna time the League chose as chief 
magistrate a man by the name of Archon, who at heart was 
pro-Roman, having before him the fate of some pro-Macedonian 
Aetolians then interned at Rome, virtually hostages for the cor- 
rect behavior of their League. As for the Southern Federation, 
Lycortas (XXVIII. 6, 3) was for strict and honest neutrality as 
between Rome and Macedon. We read between the lines of 
Polybius the actual situation: private enemies '(éxy0pot) of men 
in public office, men of Achaia, it was, who by private letters 
(against Achaian fellow-citizens) sought to curry Roman favor. 
It was in this body of circumstances that Archon was chosen 
“ strategos” and Polybius hipparchos. And Polybius himself, 
though writing probably many years later, said that Archon had 
spent a great deal of money in the course of his candidacy.” 
At this point for the first time?? Polybius relates a political 
discourse of his own (l. c., 8 sqq.). Rhodes had sent envoys to 
the League, as had Eumenes of Pergamon: Polybius rebuked 
the action of Rhodes, and his view was incorporated in & reso- 
lution of the Assembly (ib. 14). 


*: He forgot that victorious Imperialism will not endure any neutrality 
that interferes. 

?3 Sia rò wAHOos ixavdy xpupárov els rhv ápy"v SedaTwarnxévar, XXVIII. 
1; T: 

#8 As far as the extant excerpts permit us to see. 
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A little later Archon determined io aid Rome ouiiighl with 
an armed contingent of his League, in order io meet the slanders 
of his domestic enemies “by acts A general levy (rarômpet) 
was actually voted (all in 169, we must keep in mind); also 
that envoys were to go to the camp of the Roman commander 
in the North (Marcius Philippus) to learn from him at once 
when and where (rôre koi zov) the Greek corps were to join the 
main army of Rome. Polybius was to be one of the delegates, 
in case the offer were accepled by the Roman commander. 
Polybius was to remain in the North and provide for the com- 
missariat of the Achaian troops while en route to the North.” 
Polybius was chief spokesman of this mission; but the Roman 
commander declined the whole offer.5 Polybius alone of the 
envoys remained in the North. Likewise did Marcius forbid 
the sending of 5000 Achaians to support the Roman operations 
in Epirus, on the western flank of the Roman position. When 
Polybius himself returned home, he was confronted by bitter 
opposition at the League congress at Sikyon. It was about the 
call from the Epirote front. He had to defend himself. The 
expense would have been 120 talents, and besides Polybius quoted 
a general Senatus Consultum of Rome, which forbade non- 
Romans obeying Roman commanders in any concrete case, unless 
such commanders were fortified by a S. C. disposing of the matter. 
But while the Achaian Assembly adopted the presentation of 
Polybius by a formal vote, he left in the hands of his political 
or personal enemies adequate resources for slanderous insinuation 
by and by. 

168. Let us take up, now, some significant data of the period, 
in the North, after Pydna. We learn from Polybius that in his 
Councils of War Aemilius Paullus sometimes spoke Greek, as 
when, e. g. the prisoner of state, the deposed King Perseus, was 
to listen; and again shifted to Latin when making a moralizing 
applieation of this extraordinary situation, warning his own 
suh-commauders earnestly against the lure of Pride, or against 
hijsd tract in an unchanseable Fortune. Woence did Porn - 
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draw such delicate, almost anecdotal but supremely significant, 
detail??? He might well be forgiven when recording (though 
later on) as a contemporary of the events, the incalculable ways 
of Tóyg in the fall of great empires. Some of the last scenes 
in his narrative of the passing of Macedon are rendered, it seems 
to me, with almost photographic fidelity ; he was deeply impressed 
with a quasi-prediction or monition, in the monograph on Tóy 
by Demetrius of Phaleron,?? a grand echo as it were of Herodotus 
and Aeschylus. 

Let us turn again to the life of Polybius. Even before the 
fourth and last of the Macedonian campaigns in the Bellum 
Persicum, envoys from Alexandria had come to the Achaian 
League, beseeching aid for the younger of the two boy-heirs of 
Egypt against Antiochus of Syria. When the congress declined. 
the delegates from Egypt produced letters in which the par- 
ticipation of Polybius and his father was specifically desired. 
But as Popilius Laenus compelled Antiochus to abstain from 
an attack on Egypt, the two Achaians remained at home, suffi- 
ciently engrossed with events in the North. 

We now come to that event in the life of Polybius, in which 
his rôle was not active, but passive, yet one which determined 
all the rest of his career and life. Callierates?? was the most 
conspicuous and the most unscrupulously selfish and scheming 
among the pro-Roman Greeks of his time and land, although 


#7 One might be inclined to believe, from the life of Scipio Aemilianus, 
later on (XXIX. 6°, 4). 

78 XXIX. 6°—the longest verbatim citation in the extant works of 
Polybius. 

2° Of Leontion (one of the original 12 cities of the Achaian League, 
situated in the mountains between Aigion and Pharai), long an ad- 
versary of Lycortas and the son of L., seeking to capitalize himself with 
Rome, after the fall of Macedon, by acting as spy among his own folk. 
Statues were erected in his honor. Another politician of the same type 
was Charops, the Epirote, even more cruel. The victor of Pydna himself 
seems to have made it his policy to ignore or avoid these despicable 
informers and time-servers while he was in Greece (Livy 45, 28, 6), 
but he could not be everywhere. So (l. c. 87) at Demetrias Aemilius 
heard, from Aetolian suppliant delegates, DL principes ab Lycisco et 
Tisippo, cireumsesso senatu per milites Romanos, missos ab A. Baebio 
praesidii praefecto, interfectos, alios in exilium actos esse, bonaque 
eorum, qui interfecti essent, et exulum, possideri. 
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these were very numerous. One thousand Achaians were ex- 
patriated by the Senate’s endorsing the report of the senatorial 
commissioners returning from the Peloponnesus. The exiles 
were to live mainly in Etruria (Pausan. VII. 10, 7, who else- 
where draws heavily on Polybius). Lycortas, fortunately for 
him, had died. (To betray their own country for profit, 
Pausanias adds, is something obwore x tov xpóvov savrós [from 
all time— an awful indictment] rhv ‘EAXdôa ékAvróv.) At one 
time one of the commissioners (Paus. loc. cit.) actually urged 
the Achaian congress, in session, to condemn the 1000 patriots 
to death.*° But at this extremity of Callicrates’ policy his 
countrymen baulked (167 B. C.). In this same year, Aemilius 
Paullus, the victor at Pydna, made a cultural tour of Greece, 
not at all as a Roman Imperator, nor in the interest even of 
Roman Imperialism. No, it was Homeric localities and asso- 
ciations, Athens with her incomparable record of thought, art, 
literary production, which fascinated the elderly gentleman from. 
the Tiber. When, at Olympia, he gazed on the majestic Zeus 
, of Pheidias, an uncommon emotion swept his soul? And it 
was in that family, as we shall see, that Polybius eventually found 
shelter, whom in a way, politically speaking, we may very fairly 
call the Last of the Greeks. 

Now AemiliusePaullus had a three days’ triumph in this year 
(167 B. C.) beginning November 27th (“EX MACEDONIA 
ET REGE PERSE’). Did the Prisoner of State, only one 
among one thousand, probably scattered through Etruria, witness 
that parade of Roman Imperialism? The only consolation he 
had was this, that his father Lycortas was dead, and not there 
with him to witness (as adrôrrys) the end of Greek political 
life? 


? Alleging that the “ most powerful" of the Achaians had—a crime} 
—actnally furnished funds to Perseus of Macedon. 

34 Mee details of this tour in Plut. Aem, Paullus e. 28: cf. Heitland, 
R40 eq 
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IT 

Why did not Polybius, technically “interned” in Italy (as 
we have learned to say in these latter years) —4Á hy, we may now 
ask, did not Polybius, writing at home, many years after the 
fall of Corinth 146, why did he not stop with Pydna, the 
definite limit of his original theme? ** When that later crisis 
supervened, and the smoking ruins of Corinth marked the Finis 
Graeciae both to the historian and to all other observant con- 
temporaries, he had actually completed his first two books. 
Thirty-eight were only, as yet, in design. A veritable wilderness 
of conjectures has grown up on this desolate field. One problem 
only must I urge: Was he quite through with his great life-task 
when the Numantine War summoned his friend Aemilianus to 
Spain? Did Scipio make him his conéubernalis??* It would 
have been the most natural thing in the world. In 134 Polybius 
was indeed 70 or so, but we know that up to 82 he had a robust 
constitution. 

Let us now attempt to set down, from Polybius directly, what 
traces of Autobiography are available (largely here from the 


Latinized Polybius. We often seem to read a cramped and hurried 
syllabus. For to Polybius, as the close student cômes to know him, 
the enduring political results of Pydna were surely fot less interesting 
than that catastrophic contest itself. Y quote from Livy 45, 31: Tria 
genera principum in civitatibus erant, duo (where Callierates and his 
type figured so heavily, and then the venal pro-Macedonians at the 
other extreme) quae adulando aut Romanorum imperium aut amicitiam 
regum (Perseus, Gentius, perhaps also Eumenes of Pergamon) sibi 
privatim opes oppressis faciebant civitatibus; medium unum (Polybius, 
Lycortas, I take it) utrique generi adversum, libertatem et leges 
(autonomy and the constitution) tuebatur. 

Livy (45, 31) refers to Callierates thus: Callieratem et ceteros 
eriminum auctores delatoresque. These scoundrelly politicians cooked 
up the charges and undertook the work of informers and prosecutors 
before the Roman commissioners. As regards incriminating material 
for prosecutions in other states, the archives and correspondence fur- 
nished substantial material; quite differently from the United States of 
the Achaean League: in Achaeis caecum erat crimen. The impressive 
fact remains that Livy has passed over the exile of the 1000 Achaeans 
in silence: we may confidently add, in ‘deliberate silence. 

*3T refer once more to ITI. 4, 2. 

^ Polybius wrote a Numantinum Bellum (Cie. ad Fam. V. 12, 2). 
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Fragments). These indeed are often glimpses merely, but pul- 
sating still with life and meaning. These data we must kcep 
apart from his iterated and reiterated discourses on historio- 
graphy in general, though such digressions too are distinctly 
personal. 

We return to the city of Rome. Of course, the Seipios loved 
Menander; of course, Aemilius Paullus did. Hence the strong 
regard of young men like Seipio Aemilianus and his bosom- 
friend Laelius for the “ dimidiatus Menander," Terentius Afer, 
whose Latinizations kept so closely to the Attic of that prince of 
the New Comedy. When the Andria came on the stage, Aemili- 
anus was but 19 years, and but 25 when he and his brother 
Fabius engaged, for the parentalia of their lately deceased 
natural father, the Adelphi of that same young author, and 
Polybius (the mentor of Aemilianus in all literary, philosophical 
and Near East matters) was about 45. (But in this tracing 
work we must not anticipate the year of death of the victor of 
Pydna.) 

The next available item in Polybius! life is connected with 
something distinctly personal, nay adventurous, in the detention 
period of Polybius. It was in 162. Scipio Aemilianus, some 
23 years of age, then dwelled in the aedes of the victor of Zama, 
in Rome, and was, after the death of his own adoptive father, 
the pater familias in that distinguished abode. Twenty-three 
also was the age of the Seleucid Demetrius,** legitimate claimant 
of the throne of Antiochus, detained in Italy as a dynastic hos- 
tage since 175 B. C., when he was a lad of ten. Now, in 162, 
events in the homeland determined the prince to make an at- 
tempt to gain the throne of his ancestors, and escape as quietly 
as possible from Italy. 


35 Didasealia: Acta ludis funebribus Aemilii Paulli, quos fecere Q. 
Vabius. Maximus, P. Cornelius Africanus (name anticipated from 
116 RC). 
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Polybius set down this whole matter in his annals for that 
year (162) with a detail which could not be greater if he had 
written an elaborate autobiography. 'Here then is, briefly told, 
the story of the two Greek exiles. The prince then summoned 
the older exile to a conference about the project. No historical 
novelist could put more detail into his narrative. Some time 
before 162, the Senate had refused to permit the grandson of An- 
tiochus “the Great," to return home. So Polybius cites the 
proverb that * no one should twice stumble against the same 
stone," but rather the pretender should make the attempt even 
without any permission, to * risk something worthy of a throne” 
(roAuäy ri Baoikeias déov, X XXI. 19, 5). Demetrius, however, 
once more appeared before the Senate directly, but obtained no 
affirmative reply. What follows we too must greatly condense. 
It happened that at this very moment there was in Rome a 
certain Menyllos of Alabanda, Caria, representing the two 
Ptolemies of Alexandria. (Him Polybius knew well of old and 
introduced to the Syrian prince. Menyllos thereupon engaged 
& ship, then at anchor at Ostia, and with its declaration for 
Tyre, the home city of Carthage, on some annual religious func- 
tion. Promptly the prince's attendants went on board at Ostia, 
with but one servant each, to avoid notoriety. (Polybius was 
just then confined to his bed by illness but was kept informed by 
Menyllos.) Now young Demetrius was fond of wine and apt to 
blurt out things in his cups. Therefore Polybius through a 
slave of his own sent a closed note (mrrdxorv) without address 
or signature *' to the cup-bearer of Demetrius, the latter to read 
it through at once, a note supremely non-incriminating. It 
contained mainly certain monitory lines from Greek classic 
authors,** the fifth being the familiar line, given by Polybius in 
the current Greek (xowy) thus, vide kal péuvno’ dmwreiv: dpÜpa 
Taira trav $pevoy. On reading this the young prince at once cut 
short his feasting. He then dispatched certain of his slaves to 
Anagnia, to report next day with dogs and hunting nets at 


87 All of which might have caused him great discomfort with the 
Roman Senate. 

38 Three have a strong Menandrian flavor; the second is Eur. 
Phoen. 726. 
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Cireeli on the coast, where Demetrius was wont to hunt wild 
boars. It was precisely such pursuits in that particular region 
through which Polybius had become directly known to the 
grandson of Antiochus. The skipper of that Carthaginian vessel, 
after receiving his money, was indifferent as to the precise time 
of weighing anchor. His secret passengers, the prince, his 
friends, and the slaves came on board in the third night watch. 
At the first dawn (:adatcxovros) the captain set sail. Deme- 
trius reached Asia safely and eventually gained the throne of 
his grand-sire. This is a specimen, one only, of what I call the 
ubiquitous autobiographical element in our author. Had we 
the original forty books in their entirety, these features would 
be even more impressive. Did Polybius keep a diary? It was 
only on the fourth day that the prince's escape (Spacpds) became 
known; on the fifth the Senate was called to deliberate about it. 

Further on in his thirty-first book Polybius set forth some of 
the evil results of the Pydna conquests on the morals of young 
Roman nobiles: Cato Censorius protested bitterly that “ certain 
persons” (rivés) had brought into Rome the luxuries of foreign 

‘lands (ras evixas tpudds) having paid 300 drachmas (or denarii 
E. G. S.) for a small jar of pickled fish from. the Pontus, and 
bought comely boys for a price exceeding that of a farmstead, for 
a talent in fact, and such grave monitions the old Roman uttered 
in contiones in the forum, from the Rostra, in 161-160 B. C., 
many years before Polybius actually composed his somewhat 
idealizing outline and eulogy of the Roman institutions. It is 
dificult for me, now, to harmonize much of Polybius VI with 
those Catonian indictments. There is no sober reason for 
doubting that Polybius personally heard such allocutions on the 
forum from the very lips of the Sage of Tusculum. 

Of the great family of the Seipios Cato was the unrelenting, 
we may say the life-long, enemy, from his own quaestorship in 
204 B. C. on, and especially in 187 B. C. in the official account- 
ing of Lucius and Publius Scipio of treasnre caniured from 
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Now we are driven io ask: Was the Achaian exile (so ex- 
quisitely ensconced in the favour and honor of the Scipios), was 
our historian and political critic swayed by these personal re- 
lations? Specifically, does Polybius make a hérós out of the 
Elder Scipio in his relation of that greatest of all Rome’s strug- 
gles, the Hannibalian war? The victor of Zama, self-exiled from 
Rome at Liternum, had died some 15 years before Polybius 
became an intimate of the younger, the Scipio by adoption. 
Now as to the Hannibalian war, the editors of Livy, especially 
Weissenborn, have exhaustively brought out the dependency of 
the rhetor from Patavium upon our Polybius; the task has been 
done again and again and is now overdone. As for Scipio 
Africanus (the elder), Heitland speaks frankly of the “ Scipionic 
legend” (460 and 351 footnote).*° “ History as written by 
Romans was always more concerned to edify the reader than to 
ascertain truth. Of family traditions # we have spoken above; 
the persistence of this form of corruption may pretty certainly 
be traced in Polybius! partiality for the Scipios. The illustrious 
Greek was a seeker after truth; but he lived for years under the 
protection of the Scipios, had access to their records and caught 
some of the prejudices.’ Thus summarizes W. E. Heitland 
(276), a scholar distinguished by infinite industry, extreme 
caution in decision, and aloofness of rigid impartiality. 

And at this point, without any controversial purpose whatever, 
we must take up a matter supremely essential in this inquiry. 
I mean the eulogies of Scipio Aemilianus and his natural 
father Aemilius Paullus. They are given in certain preserved 
excerpts of XXXII, a book written in the old age of Polybius. 
And he had, in his annalistic task, reached only the year 160, 


great Publius, not his insignificant brother Lucius, a mere figurehead 
in the decisive campaign ending at Magnesia ad Sipylum, 190. The 
narrative of Polybius himself brings this out in an overwhelming 
fashion, throughout. Mommsen I. p. 728, calls the charges of 187 
“ohne Zweifel nichtige Verlaeumdungen.” 

*? But consult especially his admirable 276. 

*! As often canonized in the recurrent Laudatio Funebris.—E. G. S. 

*? Or, 358 fin. (when Scipio declined the title of King offered him by 
natives of Spain): “The story was an integral part of the Scipionie 
legend, a subject for rhetoricians” (only, there were no rhetorical 
schools in Rome in Polybian times). 
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and in that, the death of the victor of Pydna. In Livy, Epitome 
46, we find the following syllabus: “ L. Aemilius Paulus, qui 
Persen vicerat, mortuus, cuius tanta absiinentia fuil, ut, cum ex 
Hispania et ex Macedonia immensas opes reiiulissel, vix ex 
auctione eius redactum sit, unde uxori eius dos solveretur.” 
Now the preservation of Polybius XXXII. 8 sqq. is particularly 
fortunate. It is, as a rule, at the death of historical personages 
that their life and character are best surveyed. The demise of 
Aemilius Paullus, Polybius writes, uncovered the absolute con- 
sistency of his character and conduct. Neither from Spain nor 
from Macedon did he gain any private wealth whatever. 
Furthermore, Scipio Aemilianus and his elder brother (by birth) 
Fabius, in their legally prescribed duty of repaying their 
mother’s dowry, even had to sell some lands of Aemilius. (It 
is to be noted that it would be impossible for any one to know 
the details of many things unless he were an intimate hospes cf 
both gentes.) We pause here to observe the manner of Polybius. 
He actually ranks Aemilius higher than Aristides and Epami- 
nondas, supreme as they were in the Hellenic Hall of Fame.'? 
“The present writer" (Polybius adds, XXII. 8, 8) “knew 
(59€) that Romans particularly would take these books into their 
hands because their most conspicuous and most numerous 
achievements were contained in these—Romans, with whom it 
was neither possible that these could be ignored, nor likely that 
a teller of falsehood could obtain pardon.” 

Further on he takes up (loc. cit., 9 sqq.) his own relations with 
his great and powerful friend Aemilianus. He explains why the 
reputation of that man rose so rapidly, abnormally so, in fact, 
and, with it, the widely known matter of the friendship and 
intimacy of Scipio and Polybius, so that the fame of this mutual 
affection and companionship ** spread even beyond the confines 
of Italy and Hellas (9, 2). There is nothing abjectly deferential 
whatever in the phrasing of the older man. Ile goes on to tell 
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enduring relation. The Greek exile beeame acquainted with the 
two sons of Aemilius by the loan of some books, and a discussion 
of them. In the end the two young noblemen urged that 
Polybius should reside in Rome, and not in some little country 
town, we may add, of Etruria. Aemilius Paullus consented and 
so the matter was decided. Rome became the expatriated 
Achaian leader’s second home. It was probably before the tri- 
umph of Aemilius Paullus, Nov. 27th to 29th, 167 B. C. The 
incident had taken place in the house of Fabius, the elder brother 
of Aemilianus. The three then went forth from that house; 
Fabius himself * turned aside towards the Forum" while Poly- 
bius and the younger of the brothers walked “in the other 
direction.” As they were going on, the youth at his side, in a 
quiet and gentle way, while blushing, asked, why, when both 
brothers were at table, the Greek guest always directed his 
eonversation at the elder brother and passed over the younger? 
Or did the Achaian seholar hold the same view about the youth 
(then speaking) that he was still and reserved and even sluggish 
(ve8pós), because he, Aemilianus, was not going to be a 
pleader?*9 (The whole bit of autobiography is veritably pul- 
sating with life and truth.) Public opinion even had it, that 
the youth did not live up to the great traditions-of his gens. It 
was there and then that Polybius promised his new and youthful 
friend. As for Greek scholars, Polybius intimated that at 
the actual present time (after Pydna), they would become very 
plentiful in Home, but for the moment no one would. prove more 
suitable a co-worker with the young nobleman, than he, Polybius. 
“And while Polybius was still speaking, the young Roman 
grasped the right hand of Polybius with both his own and having 
pressed it with warm feeling said: * May I see the day on which 
you will reckon everything else of secondary importance and 
devote your mind to me and live in my company ; for from this 
moment forward shall I seem to myself to be worthy of my 


“Sr: xploeis oùx alpobuar Xéyew (causas dicere). Was the conver- 
sation in Latin or in Greek? 

19 Polybius (by my uttermost efforis of computation) was born about 
206 B. C. Scipio quite definitely was born in 185; he was seventeen at 
Pydna, and eighteen in the year of his father’s triumph. 
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family and my ancestors.” No exegesis is necessary. From this 
mutual agreement (dvÜonoAóygos) the youth (rò pepaxoy) was 
inseparably associated with Polybius; to \emilianus, everything 
else, compared with that companionship,“ was inferior. 

Now we may pass over the question to whom of the two new 
friends this association was more creditable or honorable: clearly 
it was enormously advantageous to the Greek exile for all the 
rest of his life, from 39 to 82. Of the further reminiscent eulogy, 
of the earlier years of Aemilianus we can only speak briefly: 
so of his remarkable continence and purity (XXXII. 11), in 
conirast with the dissoluteness of the young noblemen of Rome, 
the sudden decadence of the morals of whom (which corroborates 
all the bitter charges of Cato) is set forth by Polybius with awful 
detail (XXXII. 11, 3-7). In about five years (after this year, 
167) Scipio made his reputation for good order and sobriety 
of moral conduct an all-pervading one. Polybius explains it 
thus: 'The great wealth coming to Rome in consequence of Pydna 
and of the undisputed world-control consequent upon it had an 
altogether evil influence upon the young aristocrats of Rome, 
while young Aemilianus stood fairly alone in keeping himself 
immune. Nor is the Stoic Polybius mealy-mouthed about these 
evils. Here arises another most insistent query: Did Polybius 
write this rare and exquisite eulogy of a truly great man—his 
protector and intimate friend—before or after 129 B. C., date 
of the mysterious and never explained death of Aemilianus? We 
may well ponder the phrase, kaAóv vt kai pynpys akioy èroinoev, 
XXXII. 14, 1. Swdpootvy and xadoxéyafia were the life-long 
ideals of Scipio Aemilianus; to use modern terms, he was a gen- 
tleman of culture, high morals and scrupulously clean life. 

Now all this was an episode in the Polybian annalistie struc- 
iure and Polybius said so in closing it (XXXIT. 16). As the 
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latter after all measured Aemilianus relatively, there is not so 
very much difference between Heitland 714 and Polybius. 

As the years went by in their inexorable sequence, and the 
expatriated thousand Achaians were aging and passing away, 
the survivors made strong efforts to get permission from the 
Great Council to see their homes once more. ‘Polybius in fact 
induced Aemilianus to intercede. Plutarch (Cato Maior 9) 
here transcribes from Polybius, who again seems to have filled 
his relation with the quasi-dramatie detail which crowded upon 
his reminiscent mood in these autobiographical sections. Of 
the original thousand exiles but three hundred or even fewer 
were then surviving. And it was Cato who assented to their 
home-going, and that too with that caustic pregnancy of speech, 
which produced so many winged sentences (XXXV. 6). “We 
in the Senate, he said, have more important things to do than 
debating about a parcel of old men of Greece, whether they shall 
be buried by our own corpse-bearers or those in Achaia." The 
Senate so voted. After an interval of a few days Polybius 
attempted to have the Senate add something, viz. that the re- 
stored Achaians should recover (ávaXflowv) the “ honors” (ras 
rwäs) which they had before, and Polybius himself strove to 
gain Cato's approbation. But the old Roman declined, and 
quoted the Odyssey: “ You, my dear Polybiug, remind me of 
Homer: Would Odysseus have wished to return into the cave 
of Polyphemus, if he had forgotten his cap and belt? Certainly 
not.” # To return: another great landmark in our historian's 
life occurred in 151 B. C., when Polybius was about 55, Aemili- 
anus definitely but 34 as yet. The ceterum censeo of Cato and 
the destiny of Carthage were near fulfillment. Curiously the 
beginning of this, the last Punic war, touched the life of Poly- 
bius, even if slightly. It was early in the summer of 149 when 
there came an official letter from the Consul Manilius, that the 
Achaian League request Polybius to proceed to Lilybaeum, to 
serve the Roman government there. Polybius promptly set out, 
but when he arrived at Corcyra he found an order from the 


# Compare also Pausanias VII. 10. Cato certainly knew his Homer. 
So he commended the outstanding strategic fitness of Scipio Aemilianus, 
even in 149 B. C., by paraphrasing a verse (495) of the tenth book of 
the Odyssey: olos mérrura, rol 08 oxial dicæovour. 
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consuls countermanding the request, stating that the government 
of Carthage had already sent hostages, and that, thus they con- 
sidered the cventuality of war as disposed of. So Polybius sailed 
back to the Peloponnesus (XXXVII. 1°). Now we learn also 
what some of the “ honors” were that Polybius had referred to 
in his last audience with the old Cato. The statues of his father 
Lycortas were once more brought into light (XXXVII. 1°), 
while those of the pro-Roman Callicrates were “ put into dark- 
ness ? (ciohepopevwv Karà TO Gkóros). As to his home-land, such 
as he found it after an absence of some 16 yoars, he has left us 
some grave and serious observations. llis own remarks on that 
sure symptom of decadence, race-suicide,? are impressive. Six- 
teen to seventeen years of compulsory absence had of course 
whetted his ancestral and political interest. Apart from the 
greater loneliness which so long an absence unfailingly provic : 
for the eventual home-comer, the greater vigour and soundnes 
of Roman institutions furnished him a back-ground. “ Do not, 
ye Greeks of my home-land, crowd to the altars with petitions 
and sacrifices, do not petition the Deity for prosperity or cessa- 
tion of the evil of the hour (XXXVII. 4, 3-4) ; it is the decline 
of population, the actual desolation of towns which ails us, not 
wars, not epidemics. The cause is known of all men, and the 
correction (dpfwc1s) depends on us. What we actually do, is 
to give ourselves up to ostentatious display, covetousness, aver- 
sion to wedlock; or if married life is undertaken, we limit our 
offspring to one child, or at most, to two, that we may leave 
them wealthy, or bring them up while they lead a wanton life.5: 
Thus the ravages of war or disease become irreparable.” Thus 
wrote the elderly Stoic in his own home-land. 

Everyone knows how close he was to his devoted friend, then 
probably the most conspicuous figure in the Mediterranean 
World, in the last part of the siege, and at the extermination of 
Carthage. Viewing the huge conflagration from the acropolis 
af! Coacthago, the Bvrsa. Polvbius and his famous friend were 
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the commander’s cheeks (XX XIX. 8, 6)—one of the most hon- 
orable incidents of an honorable and noble life. “ Seizing my 
hand, he said, it was indeed something fine, bué somehow I dread 
and fear that some day somebody else will tell this same story of 
our own native city." He recalled the passing of empires— 
Assyria, Media, Persia, and not so long before, Macedonia—and 
instinctively there rose to the conqueror’s lips the famous lines 
of Agamemnon (Il. IV. 164-5) : 


T 3 w 
éooerat uap, OT av mor ÓAÀóAg IMos ip} 
Kai Ilpiauos kal Aads évppedio Upidporo. 


From Carthage Polybius hastened eastward to witness the end 
of free Greece (rò kowóv áríygua rs "EAAá00s). All his own 
admonitions had been thrown to the wind by Critolaus and the 
others in his old League. Polybius claims that he succeeded, in 
a measure, in appeasing the wrath of Mummius on the smoking 
ruins of Corinth. One still feels that he curbed himself with a 
great effort not to write more, or at least, not more severely. 
But his monitions did not remain unheeded. I+ was at his per- 
sonal intercession that the statues of Philopoimen, already con- 
veyed westward as far as Acarnania, were returned to their 
bases. He also refused to accept any portion of the confiscated 
estate of the wretched Diaios (XL. 9). AIL was settled by the 
spring of 145 B. C., when the Ten Commissioners of the Senate 
set sail for Italy. 

It was the Epilogue of his great task: his pen, in these frag- 
ments of the End comparable to the Exodus of the chorus of the 
Greek Tragedy. A political service was laid upon him: to make 
his own home-folk understand the new order of being Roman 
subjects with a minimum of outward appearance of being pro- 
vincials, feeding their political souls on the past. There must 
have been something substantial in the services of the historian 
and statesman. 

The United States of the Peloponnesus were indeed at an end. 
The composition of his last book (40) must have been a hard 
task for the author, who, by my computation, was not far from 
eighty, when the shadows were indeed lengthening and there 
was hardly anything to cheer his soul; no children, no old 
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friends, no genuine freedom. The final summary by his own 
pen (XL. 14) marks the completion of a vast and comprehensive 
work, in which Home assumed an ever greater figure, until all 
the oikovuérn was directly or indirectly attached to her chariot 
of empire. 


IIT. 


It seems to be a fairly well-settled tradition to conceive Poly- 
bius as the herald of Rome’s greatness and soundness: greatness 
in all the principal spheres of war, of peace, of law and orderli- 
ness everywhere, so that her Empire and her Impcrialism were 
a veritable blessing of the ages, and a great boon to mankind 
amid the bickerings and the fruitless friction rife everywhere 
in the Mediterranean world. Now, I am constitutionally un- 
friendly to sweeping generalizations, especially in historiography. 
I admit they are often alluring, convenient and much resorted 
to, to cover, like a decorated lid, a void in the patient and ex- 
haustive study of sources. 

I find the estimate, just stated, of the historian in many 
books and monographs; it has currency fairly everywhere. But 
it must not be accepted, except with several grains of salt. May 
I illustrate my dissent in a concrete way. It was a patriotic 
duty for every ‘Roman historian, from Fabius Pictor to Livy 
to abuse Carthage. But Polybius allots very high praise indeed 
io Hamilear (I. 62, 3). While the Romans as the citizens 
of one of the two great combatant commonwealths (in the First 
Punic war) had not his peer, the father of Hannibal excelled 
all the commanders in that long and bitter struggle, both in 
quick perception and in daring (I. 64, 6). Polybius condemns 
outright the spoliation, by Rome, of Sardinia and Corsica, when 
Home was at Peace with Carthage, and the latter was almosi 
exhausted in the internecine struggle with her own mercenarius. 
Polybius, I say, condemns this annexation as opposed to “ every 
principle of jnetiee.f 77 Again: what vas ux teu 0 (Qe ren! 
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then Hannibal was justified in his invasion of Italy (III. 
30, 4). | 

He lauds Aratos of Sikyon (the perpetual leader of the 
Achaian League)—E. A. Freeman deals almost savagely with 
Aratos—over and over, but in surveying 'his life (he died in 
213 B. C.), Polybius charges him with abject cowardice in the 
crises of pitched battles (IV. 8, 5). 

As to monarchs, or rather autocrats, he says (VIII. 10, 7) 
“but I say that one ought neither falsely to abuse the sole- 
rulers, nor make them the theme of eulogy.” Polybius was 
indeed & sincere Republican but not a Republican doctrinaire. 
He defended Hannibal against the charge of cruelty (IX. 24; 
26), though he admitted his greed (IX. 25). He extols Has- 
drubal (XI. 2), the brother of Hannibal, who perished, bravely 
fighting, in the battle of the Metaurus 207 B. C., as being as 
worthy as his father Barcas, and as one who always availed him- 
self to the uttermost of the given resources and circumstances.** 
Again, at Zama, Hannibal did all he could, did all that a great 
and experienced strategist could do (XV. 15, 3). The pro- 
Roman Achaian politician Callierates is handled without gloves 
(XXVI. 1, 1 sqq. and elsewhere). Polybius firmly approves the 
policy, for the League, of positive autonomy, whereas his father’s 
bitter enemy, Callierates, when at Rome as an envoy, utterly cast 
aside his instructions from home. In his eagerness to ingratiate 
himself with the Roman Senate he said that Lycortas and fol- 
lowers were old-fashioned and sought the favor of the common 
folk in Achaia; this was even in 179 B. C. Later, in 167, this 
same vile politician was the chief cause of the expatriation of 
the historian, as one of the 1000 autonomists. 


5? Take Livy’s bitter abuse of Hannibal’s personal character, XXI. 4, 
“has tantas viri virtutes ingentia vitia aequabant: inhumana crudeli- 
tas, perfidia plus quam Punica, nihil veri, nihil sancti, nullus deum 
metus, nullum iusiurandum, nulla religio." There is not the slightest 
trace of this in the extant Polybius. Cf. also H. Delbrück, Geschichte 
der Kriegskunst, I. 289. 

54 Let us not overlook the talks of Polybius IX. 25, 4 with Masi- 
nissa, in Africa—direct conversations, carried on by Polybius to gain 
first-hand information about Hannibal and the Hannibalian war, from 
one who had known the great captain personally. Masinissa died in 
148 B. C. 
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Again, in 162 DB. C., in the discussion of the general policy 
of the Senate as to Egypt, which actually aimed at its dis- 
memberment or weakening (XXXI. 18, 6), the historian's own 
reflections, penned at best a full generation later, are blunt 
enough: * For there is now, with the Romans, an abundance of 
such counsels (we would say policy) by which, through the 
ignorance of their neighbors, they efficiently (wpayparixés) in- 
crease and organize their own rule, while at the same time 
granting favors to, and seeming to benefit, those who are wrong 
(XXXI. 18, 7) (nothing idealizing here, certainly). Further, 
he tells how Rome, in every quarrel between Masinissa of Nu- 
midia and Carthage, invariably decided against Carthage, “ not 
by the standard of justice, but because those who acted as judges 
—the Roman Senate—were convinced that such a decision was 
advantageous io themselves.” 55 When he comes to the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, he, like all true historians, is particularly 
concerned with the question of motive, in that policy of annihila- 
tion. (The excerpts preserved are XXXVII. 1°—1°.) The 

. Whole matter (as he wrote, about eighteen years later, say, in 
198 B. C.) was controversial to a degree: “ Some" (ëvit) held 
that Rome had acted wisely and efficiently, in the interest of 
her own power; it was farseeing statesmanship to destroy this 
ancient and chronic incubus; others, clearly Greeks, doubted 
whether the hegemony (or Imperialism, ¢Aapyia) at which 
Rome aimed, would endure. ‘These critics cited the history of 
Athens and Sparta in this respect, intimating that Roman Im- 
perialism would come to the same end; the Romans had indeed 
destroyed the dynasty of Macedon and completed their ambitious 
designs by destroying Carthage, although they had suffered 
nothing irreparable at the hands of that vassal state, which had 
consistently heeded every behest. Siul others charged that in 
this matter Rome had for the first time abandoned her nobler 
tradition of onen political dealing and adopted instead a novel 
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elaborated careful definitions of àeéfyue (an impious act), 
mapacrévonpa (a breach of treaty obligation) and d8icypa (an act 
of wrongdoing), and in the end gave Rome a verdict of not 
guilty: Carthage, they claimed, while being explicitly under a 
Roman protectorate, had not been absolutely obedient to her 
masters. As for our historian himself, he seems to have with- 
held any personal verdict of his own, which certainly was discreet. 


IV 
For whom, primarily, did the Megalopolitan write these 40 


books? Having returned to his birthplace, sometime in 151, he 
cannot have accomplished much, because he soon joined Aemilia- 
nus (even before the latter assumed the chief command) in the 
operations near and before Carthage. Digressive as he is—the 
very antithesis of Thucydides in this respect—I do not believe 
he would or could do more, at the utmost, than two books per 
annum. His health was exceptionally robust. Sometimes, in- 
deed, we seem to be almost positive that he addressed the Greek 
world more particularly, as when in the Sixth Book he wrote. 
the never excelled study of Roman institutions, both at home 
and in her system of war. ‘The Greek world was then a vast one, 
as I suggested at the beginning, whereas Latin speech as yet was 
fairly confined to central Italy alone. Many little details in our 
historian were meant for Greek readers, as e. g. when he refers 
to the panie from Gallic invasions which brought consternation 
“to the Greeks, not only in ancient times, but also oftentimes in 
our own day” (ka? quas, LI. 35, 9-10). He translates the proper 
noun Maximus into Greek, and defines the power of a dictator 
in the Roman system (III. 87, 6-7). The bitter death of 
Dikaiarchos was a moral satisfaction for all the Grecian world 
(XVIIT. 54, 7). He explains what a supplicatio in Rome really 
was (eAuias dyew XXI. 1, 2), or the Collegium Saliorum (XXI. 
10, 11-12) (this in connection with the delay of the two Scipios 
on the Hellespont in 190 B. C., in the war with Antiochus— 
copied by Livy 37, 38, of course without the antiquarian note). 
Again, in describing the wide sympathy with Macedon in all 
the Grecian world, at the beginning of the Bellwm Persicum 
171 B. C. he calls this disposition (8uífecus) something deeply 
imbedded in human nature (rà dice maperópeva Trois àvÜpówow 
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XVII. 8%, 4). So too he accommodates himself to the Greek 
habits of his time by operating with Olympiads, consuls however 
being steadily introduced more and more. He defines the values, 
in Greek coinage, of the 4 as (Semis, jjuacoápiov) Il. 15, 6. 
He uses landmarks of Greek History for chronological determina- 
tions, such as the peace of Antalkidas (387 B. C.), Aigos- 
potamoi, Leuktra (I. 6, 1-2); and cites the Roman habit of 
flagellation preceding beheading (I. 7, 12). rpévs means répar 
(II. 15, 9). Clusium is three days march from Rome (IL 
25, 2). The topography of Cales in Campania is given at 
IIL. 101, 3. The geography of the Pyrenees and Rhone is stated 
at III. 37, 8-9. The site of Ariminum is described III. 61, 11. 
He translates the term extraordinarii ò pebeppnvevdpevov émAékvovs 
dnAot (VI. 26, 6) ; praetorium, evpartyyvov (VI. 31, 1). He says 
also that his Greek readers had no clear conception of the 
political organization of Rome or Carthage (I. 3, 8). On the 
other hand, and distinctly for Roman readers, he gives, with 
great detail, the site and antiquities of Jasos in Rhodes (XVI. 
12, 1 sqq.) ; he dwells on Sparta, in a similar manner (V. 22, 
'1 sqq.). I have shown before, however, that he counted chiefly 
on Roman readers in the time to come, and that they would 
(after the authors death) be the judges of his veracity 
(XXXII. 8, 8).* 
V. 


We now may examine or approaeh Polybius as a political 
thinker. I do not think we could fairly call him a doctrinaire.! 
His vision is far too objective for that. He has, however, more 
than a tinge of the didactic trend of soul, and so, like most 
elderly or old men, he likes to drive home some of his deepest 
convictions by iteration, the more so as he stresses, over and over 
again, his own direct vision or witnessing of great events (he 
was an abromrys). The modern classicist is not rarely reminded 
of Aeneas at Dido's banquet (Aen. II. 5 sqq.): 
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Polybius did indeed witness, and have some róle in, the utter 
disintegration and humiliation of the Hellenic world, his own 
world; he too became an exile, and that too without any hope 
whatever of seeing any restoration of the old order. His chief 
aim in all his vast task 57 was this: to understand the basic 
status of all the several states after they had passed under the 
hegemony of Rome (Pydna and that crisis). Then came the 
new “ unsettlement and disturbance" (in the pacification of the 
world, he means). He refers to the rising of Spanish tribes, 
Vaccaei (Pallantia) and Celtiberi (152 B. C. and following) ; the 
trouble with the Lusitanians; and the continual feuds between 
Masinissa and Carthage (particularly from 157 down). In 
short, if the “Roman Peace” in the Mediterranean had re- 
mained permanent and undisturbed, Polybius would have con- 
cluded there. Hence the new Preface. And when he penned 
that Preface he was uncertain whether he would carry out his 
task, viz. to the end of Greek Freedom (146 B. C.). But (JIT. 
5, 8) should * something human happen to him before that, then 
other hands would be found to bring the woxk to completion." 
And, writing then, I believe, at Megalopolis, he cannot, even 
after his return, refer to that sore spot in his life-story, his 
exile, long concluded, without bitter reference to the cause 
thereof, as slander (9wBoA5 IIT. 5, 4), at the same time sum- 
ming up the entire Third Punic War, that is, the treacherous 
shifting of Roman policy as to the ill-fated state. What was 
the goal of the whole work? “The consummation of the mis- 
fortune of Greece," °° a catastrophe in some respects even sadder 
than that of Carthage; for Carthage was dead and past, whereas 
the Greeks (after the destruction of Corinth), “ gazing upon 
their own misfortunes, made their own misery something to be 
handed down to their children’s children.” Again and again 
he refers to his (future) readers? and the beneficial lessons to 
be gained by them. He is well aware that his manner is not 
entertaining or diverting; that it is too uniform or monotonous 


57 He calls it reAesroépyqua, TII. 4, 12; a word not recurring in the 
last Stephanus. 

58 thv currédetcay cms trav ‘Errar druxlas (XXXVIII. 15, 1). 

5? He uses the terms d$ovjkoot, of évruyxévovres, ol ókotovres, ol rpacéxovres, 
ol dihopadobdyres, of dvayvyywexorres, of dxpoaral, 
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(povoadés) for wider popularity; it has something severe (aù- 
ormpôv) and is adapted to one class of readers only (IX. 1, 2). 
The careful study of leading men is much more important 
than prolixity in relating the foundation legends of colonies.9? 
This dwelling on characters, however, should always be given 
in connection with the actual course of events. And while 
involving both praise and blame, history must not be assimilated 
to the oratory of display (X. 21, 8). Whenever his matter 
compels him to forego his regular, i. e. annalistie, manner— 
his synchronistic method—he makes explanations (XIV. 12). 
As a rule, he surveys the character of public men when recording 
their death. Such reviews e. g. are given of Attalus of Per- 
gamum, {197 B. C. (XVIII. 41); Philopoimen is drawn in 
contrast with his political adversary Aristainos (XXV. 9). 
In addition to the fragments of Polybius! estimate of Hannibal’s 
character referred to above, we have the precious notice that, 
in all the seventeen years of his supreme command, none of his 
troops—many of them of alien races—ever plotted against him 
(XXIV. 9, 5). The desperate struggle, the last war with Mace- 
: don, reminds Polybius of a pair of boxers, with the specta- 
tors divided in their backing of the one and the other (XXVII. 
8* sq.). Some of his character drawings, of course, deal with 
figures now of slighter historical importance, such as Charops 
the Epirote, ł 157 B. C. (XXXII. 21). May I return once 
more to the point where the final catastrophe of Greece comes 
io be his sad and final theme, the end of such freedom as was 
left in Hellas (XXXVIII. 1%). Something like an uncommon 
emotion seems to well up in the soul of the old soldier and man 
of affairs—a Greek after all. “You must not wonder if, de- 
parting from the character of historical narrative, we appear to 
speak about it ”—the collapse of Greece—" in a more demonstra- 
tive and impassioned manner than is our wont.” ° And some 
persons perhaps will say I should have palliated the mis- 
acmeanors of ihe Greeks. I know my develicr to ire crwth will 
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bring me into collision (apocxorjy)' with some of my own 
countrymen, but—Truth is greater than all such matters. My 
work is not a production of mere occasion,®** a performance for 
the moment. My readers must respect my general aim (rijv 
rovtryy atpeouw). I have done my uttermost to soften the wrath 
of Rome (after the fall of Corinth) in her settlement of the 
affairs of my home-land." 55 

He regrets being bound by his annalistie principle of pro- 
cedure; so that he must leave the destruction of Carthage half- 
told and then shift eastward to the Peloponnesus, to examine 
the causes of the Achaian War, whereas his readers here would 
prefer continuity to the point of consummation. 

Has Polybius a philosophy of history? Should we not hesi- 
tate to inject modern ideas into his work and purpose? It 
would not advance us very much to recount how very often he 
refers to that supreme power of last appeal, Fortune. It is 
indeed, to him too, a mysterious and inscrutable power, Téyn, 
the inscrutable play of catastrophes (the term mepirérera occurs 
scores of times) and reversals of Fortune. He himself is, 
puzzled. Fortune often in a stern way strides along with heavy 
tread, seeming to deal out, sometimes, a kind of balancing com- 
pensation (XX. 7, 2). She seemed to aim at imposing penalty 
on Philip III of Macedon XXIV. 8, 2. Demetrius of Phaleron 
wrote a beautiful and suggestive monograph on Téxn: how 
easily great power and ancient dynasties often are destroyed 
(XXIX. 6° sqq.) ; a mere fifty years before his writing occurred 
that overwhelming confirmation, when through the phenomenal 
rise of Macedon the world power of Persia was fairly cast into 
oblivion. No prophet of such an outcome would have been be- 
lieved in advance. And what the Athenian wrote about Persia, 


“It may be an intrusive reminiscence of that famous passage in 
Thucydides T. 22, which was then, and for that matter is still, pregnant 
with the fundamental postulates of genuine historiography. No less 
than his great predecessor could Polybius say: kxríüuéá re és del nGXXov À 
d'yóvipo, és rà rapaxphue £iykevra, And Polybius goes on: rà» à rèp rà» 
yeyovdrwy Tots émvycvouévous srapáOocw dry mavrès (yevdods Cobet) érokclre- 
chat xápiv Tod wh rais ákoats répmreaÓat karà rò rapèr rods dvaywyréækoyras (loc. 
cit. 14, 5). This seems to be a veritable paraphrase of Thucydides. 

*5 Paraphrase and abridgment of X XXVIII. 14, 
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Polybius, being a witness of the event (airérrys), has written 
about Macedon, some 150 years having elapsed between the time 
of Demetrius of Phaleron and his own. 

In another passage (XV. 34) Polybius is opposed to vain 
harping on “ Fortune.” Much more is a man’s personal in- 
genium the main factor in his career, as in the case ofAgathocles 
the potter-autocrat of Syracuse (l. c.) or Eumenes of Per- 
gamum (XXXII. 23, 4). 

As he approached the conclusion of his long task (XL. 13, 2) 
we do indeed seem to hear echoes of Aeschylus and Herodotus, 
with just an autobiographical touch of the last stage of a long 
life: “Therefore also we offer up our prayers to all the gods 
that the remnant of my life may endure in these themes and on 
these themes, observing how efficient is Fortune to work her 
envy on human beings and that her strength is revealed most of 
all in that specific sphere in which one may seem most to be 
called happy and to succeed in life.” It is all like a chorus of 
Attie Tragedy. 

But in his deeper and more personal analysis there is some- 
thing else which figures much larger in his conception of the 
history of a given state, a factor which he really ranks as the 
most basic of all. What do I mean? It is the roAreuua,f7 the 
entire body of institutions, which to his mind, determines the 
superiority, or the reverse, of one commonwealth, as compared 
with another, such as Rome and Carthage,5? the two bitter rivals 
of the Mediterranean world. From the very inception of his 


*5 weprréreta (familiar to us from Aristotle's employment of the term) 
is very frequent in Polybius: e. g., I. 1, 2; 13, 11; 37, 3; 38, 1; 59, 1; 
III. 97, 8; V. 74, 3; and passim; of Tóx I append I. 4, 1; 7, 4; 35, 2; 
58, 1; 87, 7; IY. 9, 10; 4, 3; 7, 3; 20, 7; 66, 4; TII. 20, 4; IV. 81, 5; 
AI. 2, 10; XV. 6, 8; XX. 7, 2; XXL. 13, 8; XXIX. 11, 12; and many 
others. “ Do not always say Tixy! but look rather for the cause? 
(II. 38, 5). 

VU Yolysius, lixo Aristotle, use3 hoth coMca;s wul uM 
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great task he had included a careful study and evaluation of 
institutions and to this study of the institutions the whole of 
Book VI was devoted. Every state must be studied as an 
organic whole, comparable to a living being (I. 4,8). Of this 
Sixth book more than one-half has been preserved by the ex- 
cerptors. He was thoroughly familiar with the political writings 
of Aristotle and Plato, but he always refers to these thinkers as 
one who is a thinker himself, and by no means a mere transcriber. 
He felt himself to be something these had not been: a man of 
action (wpayyarixés àvjp) as he assuredly was; he felt, not un- 
justly, a positive superiority over them. Much more did he 
nurse this feeling over against his predecessor whose work he 
continued, Timaeus of 'Tauromenium, who, an exile from Sicily, 
spent some 50 years at Athens, a kind of book-worm as Polybius 
makes him out. Let us say at once that Aristotle's 85pos does 
not fit quite well with the Roman commons of Polybius observa- 
tion. Aristotle called his best state simply zodirela (par excel- 
lence). Indirectly Polybius rejects (VI. 4, 5) Aristotle’s con- 
ception of Sypoxparia, which term Polybius uses for the third of 
the best political forms, not as a wapéxBaors, a degenerate form. 
But Polybius goes further: he challenges the great Peripatetic 
outright. Polybius declines to accept Aristotle’s “ best govern- 
ment” VI. 8, 7. No, the best government or state was that one 
in which all the three types were fused, or organically welded 
together? ‘Now Rome was such a State: Consuls, Senate, 
Populus and Plebs represent, respectively, Monarchy, Aristo- 
cracy and Democracy, to put it briefly.: (The growth and ascent 
as well as the decline and decay of states are subject simply to 
the Law of Nature.) Rome, then, has Kings, Nobles, Commons, 
in felicitous interdependence and interaction, and Polybius gives 
8 historical survey. With all the wonderful erudition of Theo- 
dor Mommsen in his Staatsrecht, no classicist can dispense him- 
self from a first-hand study of Polybius VI, I dare say. The 


*?] shall not enter upon any controversy with the British scholar 
J. B. Bury of Cambridge: The Ancient Greek Historians, Harvard 
Lectures 1908. His chapter on Polybius is lighted up with sweeping 
and sometimes impressively epigrammatie dicta, which I sometimes 
admire, but also constitutionally distrust. 
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balancing, too, of these elements is admirably brought forward, 
and the fitting together (dpzoyn) of the three elements enables 
Rome to withstand any emergency of storm and stress. We 
must not dwell here on his eomparative judgments of Sparta, 
Crete, or Carthage (ec. 48 sqq.), these being merely a foil for 
Rome, his main theme. lle was thoroughly familiar with prede- 
cessors in this field, such as Aristotle, Plato (as we saw), as well 
as Ephorus, Xenophon, Callisthenes. We may safely say, that 
no Greek historian whatever (not even Thucydides) so extra- 
ordinarily combined keen theoretieal study of statehood with a 
very large and wide experience in affairs as the son of Lycortas, 
expatriated so long a time as he was. The acme of Rome he 
seems to delineate for us in his famous VI; but he lived also 
to see the beginning, at least, of the democratic revolution—a 
beginning effected by a brother-in-law of Scipio Aemilianus 
133 B. 0.7 


VI 


Polybius is quite as much a judge of historiography per se 
as he is a keen critic and censor of actual historians. Thucy- 
dides, indeed, says (I. 20) most admirably: “for men accept 
from one another the oral tradition of the past events, even if it 
concern their own land, in the same manner, without examina- 
tion.” But the great Attic historian never mentions Herodotus 
by name, and this reticence of Thucydides becomes doubly im- 
pressive by the contrast. Polybius proceeds in precisely the 
opposite way. As to Carthage: Philinus is a pleader, through 


7° Now the Stoic Polybius held, with other doctrines of his sect, the 
theory (as suggested already) that the change of political forms was 
intrinsically ordained by “ Nature.” (‘he whole Book VI is a digres- 
eion, ékrpom3.) There is a regular cycle (cf. VI. 9, 10; abry soMretóv 
dvaxixrwors, alrn ductus olxovopia, cad? dv meraBardec kal ueiorarat kal 
woe cs crak onvnt»cTR TÀ cart tòs woderclas.) As fer Cieero, de Renub- 
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thick and thin, for Carthage; Fabius Pictor equally one-sided 
for Rome (I. 14, 3 sqq.). Neither recognizes any altera pars. 
But—our historian urges—while a patriot should or may love 
or hate to the full, with his own home-land, a real historian has 
duties that rise higher. Truth indeed is in history what the eye 
is to the life of a living being. Why then does Polybius belabor 
the hapless Timaeus so incessantly—so fiercely, we may say— 
setting aside a great part of his Book XII for that work? If 
one consults one's Bursian, one finds that this particular cruz 
has been much discussed (e. g., in vols. 38 and 58). Now the 
Sicilian exile at Athens died about 256 B. C., a full half-century 
before Polybius was even born. Thesis and antithesis, with the 
fragments of Timaeus arranged in Mueller, Vol. I, are somewhat 
elusive. I venture, amid the clamor of dissident and dissonant 
voices, to make a Suggestion: Timaeus practiced censure and 
criticism of others so bitterly that the Athenians, among whom 
he lived and died, with a residence of some half-century, punning 
on his name, called him ’Emripaos, the Faultfinder; also they 
nicknamed him the Oldwoman Ragpicker (YpaoovAMékrpta, cf. 
Suidas, s. v. Timaeus. One might almost say that Timaeus 
served the Megalopolitan to illustrate or exemplify “ quomodo 
non conscribenda sit historia.” Clearly it was not ordinary 
rancour, let alone jealousy, which stirred Polybius against the 
work of the Sicilian. We cannot lightly pass over a matter, nay 
a body of principles, so weighty to this great historian that he 
devoted a whole book to it. Now Timaeus penned, inter alia 
meliora, a great number of absurdities, e. g., in the domain of 
geography, whereas Polybius devoted a whole book (XXXIV) 
to that domain, and did not, on occasion, shrink from examining 
statements of the great Eratosthenes himself with critical pur- 
pose. I must not incorporate in this study any syllabus of 
what is left of Book XII, but beg my readers to read for them- 
selves. Timaeus even undertook to sit in judgment on Aristotle’s 
Moreu, as on the constitution of Lokroi in Magna Graecia 
(XII. 5). In such matters Timaeus was fairly blinded by his 
own partisan spirit (rò ris du\onkias émiokoroëueros, XII. 7, 1). 


71 Cf. the scrupulous exactness with which Polybius describes some 
of the fauna of Corsica. 
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It was a matter of gigantic assurance in the particular premises. 
But let us turn from this polemic to finer things. Truth (XII. 
12) is like a (carpenter’s or mason’s) rule; it is immaterial, 
says Polybius, how broad or how long it is, provided it be 
straight: so a work of history, provided it be true, may bear 
many blemishes otherwise as to style or construction. An error 
may creep in, through ignorance; it is pardonable, but not so 
that falsehood which is bred by design (XII. 12°). 

In speaking of Demochares, nephew of Demosthenes, in the 
last struggle with Macedon, Timaeus was grossly and inexcus- 
ably ignorant of the official records of Athens (XII. 13-14). 
Furthermore Polybius, a tactician of lifelong devotion to that 
branch, subjects to a most damaging and searching critique the 
account of the battle of Issos as given by Kallisthenes (historian 
and chronicler in ordinary of Alexander’s achievements); and 
even a non-technical writer, like the present one, can readily 
see how pertinent are the points made by the quondam h4pparchos 
of the Achaian League, and the strictures on Kallisthenes in 
part had to do with the evolutions of cavalry; but not less im- 
pressive is the discussion of the phalanx of that battle (XII. 
19 sqq.)—another éàAéygua of Aristotle’s nephew. In one word, 
Kallisthenes had no practical experience, and he could not dis- 
criminate between what was intrinsically possible and what was 
impossible. But enough of this, though it was proper to bring 
out the very extraordinary horizon of the cultural, technical, 
and historical vision of this man. 

We must now ask ourselves: What does he mean by his in- 
cessant urging of the pragmatical (as the virtue par excellence), 
and of “ Pragmatic Historiography "? "? I have met endless (and 
pointless) explanations of these terms. He means: action, the 
concrete factors of actual affairs, the actual motives and every 
real factor which explains things; no wonderful stories to dazzle 
or entertain the reader, no mythical digressions, no padding 
(which he really means by róv éiperpotvra Adysr, NV, 34, D, 
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logical factors, such as universal pity. ó yàp mapà tay ékrôs £Acos 
(commiseration of the neutrals) où pixpdv 9Opóv sri rois dOikos 
dxAnpotow (XXXVIII. 1° 1). Actual action, actual affairs, not 
rhetoric or efforts at fine writing, contain the merus rerum. In 
a word, that historian is the best one who has been himself 
deeply engaged in affairs, has been a man of affaws.? The 
present writer is neither a strategical nor a tactical expert, and 
therefore incompetent to value properly the frequent and exact 
passages on such matters as given by the former hipparchos of 
the Achaian League; as e. g., how Regulus lost his campaign in 
Africa (I. 33-34); how the Romans decisively defeated the 
invading Gauls at Telamon (225 B.C.) II. 27 sqq.; the in- 
trinsic defects of the Keltic sword (II. 32); the great importance 
of knowing the character and temperament of the opposing 
commanders (III. 81); details of tactics at Cannae (III. 114 
sqq.); on sealing ladders (V. 98, 1-3); the military system of 
Rome (VI. 19 sqq.) ; the eminence of Epaminondas as a strate- 
gist, compared with Hannibal’s vain effort to raise the siege of 
Capua (IX. 8); use of fire signals (X. 48); experience or 
inexperience of commanders as the decisive factor in campaigns 
(XI. 14, 2); the unique issues at Zama (XV. 9); technical 
critique of a battle-report by a contemporary historian, Zeno of 
Rhodes (XVI. 16 sqq.), who was interested Ghiefly in working 
up a fme style; the right moment for military action, xatpds 
(XXVII. 18, 1); the superior military endurance and perse- 
verance of certain tribes in Spain compared with Greeks and 
Asiaties (XXXV. 1). At the fall of Carthage, Seipio Aemili- 
anus declined a military suggestion of his older friend as 
ridiculous (yedoiov) ; Polybius does not omit telling of his own 
discomfiture there (XXXIX. 2, 17). These tactical comments 
of Polybius are always attached to actual events, such as Zama, 
Cannae, Kynoskephalai, Pydna,"* never given abstractly. 


78 He mentions Thucydides but once (VIII. 13, 3), saying that Theo- 
pompos proposed to begin where Thucydides left off. On rpayzaruw 
leropía, see I, 2, 8; XII. 25e, 1. We note the phrase vourex&s xal 
zrparymarikés, I. 62, 5; II. 18, l; mparyuarixüs éxacra xetpliwr, II. 43, 9; 
ef. IIT. 14, 5; XXXIX. 3, 6. oi mpayuarıkol are men of action, XII. 28, 3. 

7* He wishes to serve those who sought incentive: üÜe» oùx évyrixrovow 
áXg0iwobs tovs ol uj Se abray wemopevpdvor TÖV spa'yuávov—as he had, we 
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The mere registering of facts or events, such as battles, sieges, 
enslavements of towns, is futile, unless the causes are understood ; 
futile, too, the attempt to entertain the reader with irrelevant 
matter (myths, genealogies, foundations, as we have already 
noted). Polybius is hostile to the practice of amplification, 
atémois (XV. 36, 1). When the historian is not a contemporary 
witness, let him study ibe speeches of envoys and those who 
govern, official matter, letters, and particularly treaties. Scholars 
have always admired Polybius’ scrupulous effort to present in 
Greek the various treaties between Rome and Carthage (III. 
22, sqq.), the first of which (509 B. C.) presented great diffi- 
culties on account of the archaic Latin in which it was com- 
posed. But the causes of wars are really the foremost concern 
of the historian. Men generally confound three things: (1) the 
real cause, (2) the occasion or pretext (mapddacis), (3) the 
actual beginning or initial act. But the entire passage is well 
worth transcribing: “ But I say that the most dominant thing 
(&uptéraror) for both authors and readers is to understand the 
. causes from which in each case there are produced or grow the 
consequences of affairs; actually these things are confounded 
in most of the historians because they do not firmly grasp the 
point (xparév, master it) as to the difference between pretext 
and cause, and again between the beginning of war and the 
pretext (XXII. 192, 5). No teacher can be more insistent, or 
didactically persevering, than Polybius generally is. Here he 
dealt with what led to the extinction of the dynasty of Macedon, 
a well-known theme of writers in his own day. Secret confer- 
ences or secret diplomatic interchanges are indeed difficult to 
deal with, as the dealings between Perseus and Eumenes (XXIX. 
1»). But the historian must not pass them over in silence 
through indolence or timidity. The imcisive or decisive im- 
portance of a single personality for good or ill, in any given 
ataie, ia urood (X XXIT. 202), 
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our historian devoted one entire book, X X XIV, and he seems to 
have been as critical and exacting in dealing with the experts 
in this field as he was with the historians proper. We must be 
concise here. Of course Polybius was most insistent in regions 
in which he had himself travelled, e. g. the Alps, whose heights 
he compared with those of Greek peaks: Olympus, Pelion, Ossa, 
Rhodopé. He tells of four Alpine passes, the three main lakes 
of upper Italy, volcanoes, distances, the via Egnatia from 
Apollonia into Macedon, the distance from Cape Malea to the 
Danube, Alexandria '? and its motley population (of which he 
speaks with keen displeasure). Pliny the elder used book 
AXXIV freely; e. g. for the distance from Gibraltar to the sea 
of Azov. And the Roman polyhistor even brackets Polybius 
with the great Eratosthenes himself: * Polybius et Eratosthenes, 
diligentissimi existimati” (V. 6, 6). Pliny also tells us (V. 
1, 9) that our “ annalium conditor," while Aemilianus directed 
the siege of Carthage, received from him a fleet to '' investigate 
that part of the orbis," as far as the mouth of the Anas. Poly- 
bius defined the three continents (III. 36, sqq.) ; the bulk of, 
Europe lay (he said) north of a line drawn from the river 
Tanais (Don) to Narbo in Gaul. He often refuses to accept 
Eratosthenes. Everywhere in his general work he stops to give 
a more accurate definition of geographical data: so of Ariminum, 
the Rhone, Byzantium, Actium, Psophis in Arcadia, the Pontus, 
Kephallenia, Sparta, Persia and Parthia, Akragas, the Oxus 
river, Abydos and Sestos on the Hellespont; of the term Magna 
Graecia IT. 39, 1. One slip I have discovered: he confounds 
the name Jerusalem with the Temple itself (XVI. 39, 4, 
preserved by Josephus, Antiqq., XII. 3, 3). 


76 He visited that great city in 143 with Scipio Aemilianus. 
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What of the personality of Polybius? Much, of course, has 
been told already, and, besides this, no ancient historian pre- 
served to us has so fully and so deliberately woven his own life- 
story into his great work. A few dicta are still left by which 
we may come a little closer to his particular jos or ingenium. 
I have gathered together, with some care, his range of quotation 
and retrospect, matters or passages which might have come to 
him, or occurred to him, currente calamo, instinctively or auto- 
matically, as they readily would occur to an elderly man who 
had passed through a long life, large in sorrow, trials and vicissi- 
tudes both personal and political. Y must be content to enume- 
rate them as I find them in my own analytical index; Euripides; 
Homer of course far more than any other poet; mostly in 
moralizing moods of the author; “the poets call the Padus 
‘ Eridanos?” (II. 16, 6); Hesiod, Herakleitos, Epicharmus 
(unnamed), Demetrius of Phaleron, Simonides (cf. Plato Pro- 
tagoras 339 a). We may say that Polybius was a man of very 
deep and wide culture. And, moreover, he is fond of moralizing 
digression. Curt Wachsmuth dislikes this. I keenly appreciate 
this trait, for I decline to accept any ready or ready-made mold 
for making an estimate of greater personalities. After all, these 
moralizing digressions, to my mind, are the most suggestive and 
attractive element in his character, even now. Sadness, deep 
sadness, coupled with stern sobriety of tone, permeates many of 
these comments upon the events of his long story. We must 
not forget that he wrote almost all his forty books after the 
catastrophe of Hellenic Freedom (146) (rò xowóv driynpa ris 
"EAAd0os; cf. also ryv ovvréAaav THs TOv '"EAAQvev arvytas, 
XXXVIII 1*5). The wonderful hospitality, friendship, nay, 
intimacy and affection of Aemilianus could not console him for 
that. Of course sadness must have been the prevailing mood. 
However, lct vs make some record at least of this trait of 
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Wise counsellors will always deal much with the future and 
not with the present alone (I. 72, 7T). One must persevere in 
one's resolutions (III. 112, 5). One and the same person may 
possess keen perception and still be sluggish in execution (IV. 
8, 7). Chronic and continuous injustice will obtain pardon 
more readily than rare and puzzling acts of wickedness (IV. 
16, 3). A peace coupled with justice and decency is a most 
fair and profitable possession, whereas one of the opposite kind 
is most shameful and harmful (IV. 31, 8). A wise victor will 
treat the defeated with moderation (V. 9, 9). Very short-lived 
emergencies (as a rule) raise men on high, and again humble 
them (V. 26, 12). Of all living beings, man is most easily 
fooled, while seeming to be the most cunning (V. 75, 2). A 
highly rated government, highly so rated by mere tradition 
(Plato), is really condemned by the moral worthlessness of its 
actual or present citizens. This is the case with Crete (VI. 
47, 4).'* You must not deliver yourself into the power of your 
foe without careful examination (doxérrws, VIII. 1 sqq.). Most 
men are unable to hold their tongue (VIII. 38). Prospect of 
gain is the motive for action in the case of most men (X. 17, 
1 sqq.). Hope is the sine qua non which commanders must keep 
alive in the hearts of a given body of troops, hope, namely, that 
ultimate benefits will be equally allotted £o all (X. 17, 5).—The 
noble continence of the elder Scipio is related, when that com- - 
mander, in Spain, withstood an uneommon temptation (X. 19, 
3 sqq.).—A man may obtain all noble ends, provided he brings 
to bear a body of settled habits (€&s, X. 47, 11). Most men 
imitate the unessential traits of the successful (rà répepya) with- 
out imitating their real achievements (XI. 8, T). Greed is like 
dropsy, insatiable for more, and without rest (XIII. 2, 2). Non- 
rational animals learn more from the mishaps of their own kind 
than men do when witnessing the disasters of states (XV. 21, 
2 sqq.). On treason and traitors: what really constitutes 
them (XVIII. 13). Most good men gain their views not from 


78 His condemnation is severe; he calls them crafty and irresponsible. 
Cf. also IV. 8, 11; VI. 46, 2 and the proverb rpèsKpñra Kpnrl£er (fight 
the devil with fire) (VIII. 21, 5). Of the Aetolians, whether indi- 
vidually or collectively, I do not remember one kindly or appreciative 
note in the extant Polybius. 
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rational motives but from happenings (XXI. 5, 6). One of the 
finest and truest observations is this: Moral principle (rò «aAóv) 
and advantage (rò oœvupépor) are rarely wont to harmonize 
(cvvrpéxew), and few are the men who are able to combine them 
and fit them together (XXI. 17, 1—with elaborate argumenta- 
lion for this thesis appended). On censuring others instead of 
exerting oneself to the utmost (XXVIII. 99), The author 
moralizes on the passion for amassing treasure, while such men 
are blind to the stern facts of a given situation (XXIX. 17). 
A definition of what it is to be unfortunate (XX XVIII. 1°, 5). 
Finally the Leitmotiv of Aeschylus and Herodotus, near the end 
of the whole work: “ You must never say or do anything over- 
weening, since you are but human." 7? 

But in the very core and kernel of the soul of Polybius there 
was something greater, nobler and more virile than the utili- 
tarian ethics of most men. Polybius was a Stoic. And we have 
reason for believing that his erstwhile pupil Aemilianus, in time, 
found in this matter a stronger bond of deep friendship than in 
the greater general eulture of the Greek.  Panaetius too, the 
eminent Stoie of Rhodes, seems to have been an inmate of 
Scipio’s residence in Rome: how academic peace was maintained 
we know not. Both Greeks accompanied their host to Alexandria 
in 143 B. C.? As to Polybius we cannot do much more in 
concluding this study than merely touch upon and gather to- 
gether a number of passages, always written merely en passant, 
as of a Weltanschauung quite familiar to his readers, but held 
by our author as something fundamental, sacred, decisive and 
absolute. Now “ Nature" (do) is the very core and kernel 
of Stoicism, as they held it and meant it, and Reason the strict 
accommodation to this quasi-divine and absolute power. I may 
as well wrile here a list of terms and technical words, gathered 
by me, which mark the sect quite definitely, and which require 
no exegesis for anyone familiar with that school: $ouw, xara 
Glow, ceycorGons, Guides ciacrai wal daxcal, Tò iabzxov (Offi- 
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as opposed to dAnGea, rà Katadnard, rà äkardAymra (XII. 26°, 2) 
xowovxos (altruistically), 6 xowds vois (sensus communis), ý 
oûveois (== ovveldyors) (conscience); 4% Tod dixatov dios (cf. 
Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu den philosophischen Schriften des 
Cicero II. 2, pp. 841 sqq.) Polybius stresses the necessity of 
the domination of Nature (IV. 20 sqq.). The moral conceptions 
are primitive and absolute * (cf. also IV. 74, 3; VI. 6, 12; 
7, 1, sqq.). The cycle of governmental forms (to which we have 
adverted before)’ is a necessity of “nature” (VI. 9, 10). The 
acceptance or rejection of concepts (VI. 11°, 10). 1 append one 
of the strongest statements of his Stoie credo: “ And it is true 
what we have often said, that it is not possible to comprehend 
or to gain a general vision through the soul, of what is the 
noblest spectacle of existence, [ mean the administration of the 
Universe” (IX. 21, 14). The particularist historians cannot 
grasp it. 

We find also a bitter bit of polemic against the Academy at 
Athens of his own time, viz. that of Carneades *? (XII. 269-269). 
All this in his censure of his predecessor Timaeus, in which 
connection also he quotes Heraclitus (§ 27). 

Polybius holds that it is wise to respect or to treat conserva- 
tively the religiosity of the multitude, and one must pardon some 
of the authors when they report portents and invent stories about 
such matters, but we must oppose the excess thereof (XVI. 12, 
9). When human beings default in the domain of intelligence, 
then they rank lower than brute animals (XVIII. 15, 16). I 
add a noble utterance on a great theme; viz. that of Truth: 
* And it seemed to me that Nature appointed Truth for man- 
kind as the greatest deity (rhv peyioryy 0eóv) and endowed her 
with the greatest force. For when all contend against her, 
sometimes even when all the plausibilities (aavdérnres) asso- 
ciated with Falsehood are ranged against her, somehow or other 
she by herself alone will in the end enter into the souls of men, 
and sometimes reveal her power at once, sometimes even when 


sı Perhaps Hirzel saw a little more than actually is there. 

8? Whereas the Epicureans deduced them by utilitarian evolution pre- 
cisely as the modern zoologic.1 speculation does. 

83 He uses the strong term of mapadofodoyia. On the sensus communis, 
the xo:ós vois of mankind, see X. 36, 4. 
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she has been in darkness for a long time; and will batter False- 
hood down” (XIII. 5, 4 sqq.). On Conscience: “ For there is 
neither a witness so fearful nor so supremely efficient an accuser 
as that conscience (ovveois) that dwells in the souls of all” 54 
(XVIII. 43,13). Of the Stoic kowós vois he says: kai róv kotvóv 
vody eixev, Oomdvoveorw (XXI. 22, 5). The noblest achievements 
of man (rà xeropÜóuara) must be independent of Fortune, but 
wrought in consonance with deliberate reason: such were those 
of Scipio Aemilianus (XXXII. 16, 1 sqq.). Finally we meet 
again and again the black thread or strain deeply woven into 
the texture of the Stoic sect: I mean the commendation of 
suicide, whenever it pointed the way out of undeserved suffering, 
humiliation and despair. It is the one great and ever open door 
to freedom. So Polybius traces the latter career of three poli- 
ticians of Epirus (Molossians) (they had been pro-Macedonian 
in the crisis of 171-168 B. C.) to Pydna, when they met the 
final issue without flinching; “confronting the given situation 
(óuóce xwpoavres Trois mapoïow) they died nobly (yewates); 
hence it is proper to praise them because they did not weakly 
abandon themselves nor were indifferent to themselves, when 
they came into a situation unworthy of their previous life.” But 
he adds a cautious reservation: “It is not a smaller symptom 
of an ignoble spirit, prematurely to take oneself out of life 
when one’s conscience is clear of wrong, sometimes overawed 
(xaramAayévra) at the threatening attitude of one’s political 
adversaries, sometimes overawed by the power of those in power, 
than to love life beyond the behests of Duty."*9  Deinon of 
Rhodes ought to have committed suicide, instead of living on as 
a marked man (XXX. 8). Similar was the case of Polyaratus: 
he was even more foolish and craven and was transported to 
Rome as à prisoner of state (XXX. 9). 
E. G. SIHLER. 


UxNIvrRRITY HrIGHTS, 
NnLw Yenn Cir. 
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Mnemosyne, Vou. LIV, N. S., Parts 1 and 2. 


Pp. 1-9. B. A. van Groningen, De Octaviani Caesaris ante 
Principatum conditum Imperio. A discussion of the authority 
underlying the actions of Octavian during the years 32-28, 
Octavian became sole triumvir at the termination of Antony’s 
tenure; this apparent anomaly was in keeping with the fact that 
the title triumvir had been held by Antony and Octavian after 
Lepidus’ removal. Octavian’s authority was triumviral until 
Dec. 31, 32; thereafter, consular. But his actions implied more 
than consular power. The question, therefore, is whether he had 
legal grounds for his course. Adducing Res gest. div. Aug. 25 
& 34; Suet. Aug. 17; Dio 50, 6, the author claims that the 
covenant of allegiance on the part of Rome, Italy and the Pro- 
vinces would suffice for a continued legal imperium lasting 
beyond the end of the year 32, for no limit was Implied. The 
consular rank was retained to avoid the embarrassment of being 
rendered a private individual should the imperium be suddenly 
abrogated. 


P. 9. F. Muller, Inscriptio Pompeiana restituitur. CIL IV 
64 add. p. 191. A reward offered for the return of a stolen vase 
or the arrest of the thief. For “rem servare" read “recuperare.” 


Pp. 10-18. C. Brakman, Ad Vergilii Eclogam quartam. The 
poem contains 63 verses, 7 times the square of 3, sacred numbers 
in antiquity. The life of the boy is expressed in 49 verses, the 
square of 7, and verse 49 is the focus of the poem. Exception 
is taken to some interpretations of Weber, Der Prophet u. sein 
Gott, Lips. 1925, who finds too many references to the boy, e. g. 
decus, v.11. Rhetorical devices are: alliterations, 7; anaphorae, 
7; epanalepses, 2; diaphorae, 3. In v. 3 one hears the whispering 
of leaves, in v. 45 the cropping sound of feeding sheep. ‘The 
Eclogue antedates Hor. Epod. 16. 


Pp. 19-28. J. H. Thiel, De Synoecismo Boeotiae post annum 
379 peracto. Boeotia from 447 to 386 was a federation of city 
states. In 386 the cities became nominally autonomous and 
began individual coinages. In 382 the citadel of Thebes was 
taken by Lacedaemonians, who were expelled in the winter of 
379-8; whereupon the Thebans attempted to form again a federa- 
tion of Boeotian cities, but were prevented from entering the 
towns by the Lacedaemonians; the inhabitants, however, fled to 
Thebes—the beginning of the “synoecismus.” After liberation 
from the Lacedaemonians the inhabitants of Boeotia were com- 
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bined into a pan-Boeotian evvréAea which the author defines not 
as * foedus " but as “ synoecismus " and likens the situation in 
Boeotia to that of Attica. Coins of Boeotia after 379 exhibit 
the names of Boeotarchae; during 447-386 the name Thebes; 
hence the identity of the Thebans was submerged in the new 
Boeotian state. A contributing cause toward the new type of 
state structure and the discarding of the old was the concentra- 
tion of population at Thebes after 379. 


Pp. 29-41. OC. Brakman, Liviana (continued from vol. 53). 
Liv. 26, 18, 15, for in carcerem conditus exspirem, read in earcere 
stranguler; cf. Plin. Epist. 2, 11, 8; Flor. 2, 12, 10. 26, 25, 8, 
for igitur . . . vastare, supply igitur vagas manus vastare. 26, 
26, 3, for cessit. Litterae, read cessit. Set litterae. 26, 27, 12, 
quia need not be changed to quippe. 26, 32, 8, supply thus: 
obtestantes et obsecrantes, cf. 26, 49, 11; 30, 12, 16. 26, 39, 18, 
utin might have been statim ut in the archetype. 26, 40, 10, 
H. I. Mueller should not insert esset and thus spoil the clausula 
—rum proeul visa. 26, 49, 12, stimulat may be allowed to stand. 
26, 51, 6; 35, 26, 2, simulacris navalis pugnae, cf. Lucr. 2, 41, 
belli simulacra cientis; Verg. Aen. 5, 585, pugnaeque cient 
simulacra. 26, 7, 3; 27, 20, 6; 28, 42, 16, caput belli, cf. Verg. 
Aen. 12, 572; Ov. ex P. 2, 1, 46; Flor. 1, 18, 21. 27, 25, 14, 
read aciem meare for aciem exire, cf. Curt. 8, 4, 3. 27, 27, 18, 
read histeriam for ordinem. 27, 45, 11, supply signis absistere 
nec, cf. 25, 37, 12, discurrunt concurrunt ete. 28, 23, 1, read 
haec tamen manibus hostium . . edebantur. 28, 44, 6, supply 
et facessere molientem, cf. 1, 47, 5; 4, 58, 7, ete. 28, 44, 5, ad 
hoe nos, etiam deserti ab sociis, viribus nostris, milite Romano 
stetimus, cf. Enn. moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque. 
28, 45, 21, institit operi, cf. Verg. Aen. 1, 504, instans operi. 
29, 5, 8, supply dimissis conquisitoribus clam, cf. 21, 21, 13. 
29, 11, 1, read esse confisi facturum. 29, 17, 6, cf. Lucr. 3, 836-7. 
29,17, 7, cf. Cic. Ver. 5, 143. 29, 17, 12, cf. Cie. Ver. 5, 145-6. 
29, 17, 20, cf. Cic. Ver. 5, 143 & 146. 29, 26, 7, cf. Thue. 6. 30, 
|. Wy Qi. 1, Cie Thuc: D, 99, 1.29. 297. b. er. Thuc 6, 32, 3. 
30, 4, 5, read sententia ederet seu. 30, 7, 6, read tribus variatum 
sententiis una, cf. 22, 60, 3. 30, 11, 8, read prope percelli turbati 
for propere turbati. 30, 29, 4, read sed maxime hostis for maxime 
St 008118, OO 15, 0. popularis aura. et, 29, 3T. 17. eo evalari pura, 
2 DO A os cone Peat nomion For (y n. 7. 20. PNEUS 
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date. A list of examples is subjoined, including documents 
from 257 B. C. to 305 A. D. 


Pp. 77-80. C. Brakman, Propertiana. Propertius in several 
instances seems given to parody, e. g. 1, 12, 15, felix qui potuit 
praesenti flere puellae, cf. Verg. G. 2, 490; see Jahn, Bukolika 
u. Georgika? p. 172. Also 4, 8, 49-51, cum subito . . valvas, 
cf. (Hor. Sat. 2, 6, 111-112, cum subito . . valvarum. Also in 
verse 24 of the elegy, Molossa canes, cf. Molossis canibus in 
verses 114-115 of the satire. Examples of sermo cotidianus are: 
temporis aetas, 1, 4, 7; litoris ora, 1, 20, 9; ocelli, 1, 3, 19; 
1, 19, 5; lectulus, 2, 15, 2; in with accusative, 3, 9, 60; com- 
parative with magis, 2, 9, 38; 2, 9, 49; 3, 5, 18; relative 
strengthened by demonstrative as in Plautus, 2, 29, 15; tota for 
omnia, 1, 16, 38; quanta for quot, 1, 5, 10; shift of mood in 
dependent interrogative, 2, 16, 29, invenit . . arserit, also 3, 5, 
26-46; several appearances of quare; pluperfect for imperfect 
and perfect, 2, 6, 1-6; 1, 8, 36 etc. 


Pp. 81-87. D. Cohen, Annotationes ad Auctores et Papyros 
nonnullas. 1) A lacuna in P. Tebt. 1, 106 is filled on the basis 
of B. G. U. 6, 1270. 2) of ëw rééeuv is explained as éropaxor 
by comparing Diodorus 17, 83, 2, and Arrian An. 4, 22, 5; see 
also Diod. 19, 49; 19, 81, 4. 3) Strabo quotes Callisthenes, not 
verbatim, with regard to the pronouncement of the oracle of 
Ammon that Alexander the Great was son of Zeus; Diodorus 
and Curtius seem to have drawn from the same source, implying 
that the response was a surprise to Alexander; Arrian appears 
to have used Ptolemaeus and Aristobulus, implying that Alex- 
ander expected such an answer; with Trogus-Justinus and 
Gellius the fietion is still further elaborated. 4) Aristeas found 
nothing miraculous in the translation of the Pentateuch into 
Greek; Philo speaks of the translators acting “as if” inspired. 
If the saving expression “as if” be omitted or forgotten, the 
belief in divine direction gains ground. 


Pp. 88-98. D. Cohen, De Demetrio Phalereo. The 10 years 
of Demetrius’ prefectureship of Athens were kindly ones for 
that city. It is regrettable that information concerning the man 
is scanty; the “ life” of Suidas is unreliable, and that of Dioge- 
nes Laertius not free from fault. The author presents certain 
apposite references from Aristotle, Cicero, Philochorus, Plutarch, 
Theophrastus, and others, by which it is shown that Demetrius 
gave attention to the observance of law, the maintenance of 
popular liberty, the fostering of the arts, and the alleviation of 
the condition of the poor. 


Pp. 99-100. F. Muller, De Vocibus Latinis Erilis et Pa- 
‘truélis. A nexus exists between adjectives and the genitive of 
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nouns. The quantity of the penult in these two words indicates 
an origin such as this: filius erilis is eri filius; filius patruëlis 
is patrui filius. In patruelis, the e of the penult is accounted 
for by dissimilation with the u of the antepenult which is eog- 
nate with i. Examples are given, among them, Plaut. Amph. 
1069, erilis praevortit metus, i. e. eri metus. 


Pp. 101-117. A. G. Roos, Ad Ursulum Philippum Boissevain 
septuagenarium epistula de Arriani Periplo ponti Euxini. The 
author remarks that the authenticity of a portion of the Periplus 
of Arrian has been impugned from time to time. He refers to 
the views of Brandis in Rh. Mus. 51; of Patsch, Klio 4; of Reuss, 
Rh. Mus. 56, who accepts the Periplus as genuine. The author 
is in accord with this view and in opposition to a statement of 
Kiessling in Healencyel. VIII p. 274, that the Periplus is not 
genuine beyond chap. 11. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, 1913, 
and Chapot, Rev. Et. Grec. 34 hark back to the view of Brandis 
of 1896. 


Pp. 118-129. M. M. Assmann, De Vocabulis quibus Hero- 
dotus in singulis operis sui partibus Mentem Ánimumque signi- 
ficat. eph appears with one exception in books 1, 3, Y. owbpur, 
cwdpovew in 1, 3, Y. prroppootyn, dtAodpovew in 3, D ppevnpns 
in 3, 5, 9. PTUS ei povy in 7, 8, 9. prévue in 3, 8, 9. 
vous meaning mens, not animus, in 3, 5, 6, 8. ebvous, evrota, 
edvoéw in 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. voéw, animum induco, in 8, 7, 8, 9. 
abvyos, ISP in 1, ". dno Mios in Y. xaraĝúmos dn 5, 9. 
Üvuóopa,. in 3, 5, 7. yxy meaning sedes affectuum in 3; sedes 
fortitudinis in 3, 5, 7; mores in 7. Invidiousness on the part 
of the gods appears in 1, 3, 7. 


Pp. 130-145. W. À. Baehrens, De Kynegetico Xenophonteo. 
The author displays a number of phrases from the Cynegeticus, 
whieh, compared with others from other works of Xenophon, 
tend to show that the diction is the same. 


Pp. 146-153. J. W. Bierma, Quaestiones ad fabulam Plauti- 
nam Menacchmos pertinentes, Niemeyer's note (Teubner 1912) 
on Men. 902, Ulixes, (who is strangely compared to a parasite) 
is not to the point. The author refers to Phaenias ap. Athe- 
naeum 1, 6, e, where Philoxenus is told of as Poe to himself 
ine pari of Odysseus and inat of Dolynhi-an 19 Diory9us of 
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woditela ; Inscriptions show that it may also indicate an autono- 
mous state, whether of Greek or other inhabitants, situated 
within the territory of a given city. 


Pp. 162-168. A. W. de Groot, De CIL IX 8473. The author 
indicates how this inscription may be read after the fashion of 
the “ dactyls " of Commodianus. 


Pp. 164-174. K. Van der Heyde, Observationes ad Munera 
nonnullorum temporum Latinorum pertinentes. ln the plays of 
Plautus the shades of meaning of the various tenses are less 
restricted than in narrative literature. On viewing the imper- 
fect indicative, it is found to display a force that differs with 
the nature of the verb itself, whether it be a verb of auxiliary 
type, or of willing, or of perceiving, or declaring. Examples 
are given to show that the imperfect may embrace both past and 
present; that it may, in the indicative, have an “unreal” force; 
that it may balance a past fact against a present case; that it 
may be ironical. The present may have a force comparable to 
the Greek perfect; the present for future is for the most part 
of the first person. 


Pp. 175-188. W. E. J. Kuiper, De Euripidis Helena. The 
author claims that Theonoe was not young and beautiful at the 
dramatic date, but practically a contemporary of Telamon; that 
the old woman janitress is Theonoe herself, who reports to Helen 
just what she has overheard from Menelaus. "There follows a 
discussion of the characterization of Helen. 


CLAYTON M. HALL. 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY. 


GroTrA, XV (1926), 1-2. 


Pp. 1-13.  Literaturbericht für die Jahre 1922 und 1923 
(Schluss). E. Vetter, Italische Sprachen. 


Pp. 14-25. A. Debrunner, Zum erweiterten Gebrauch des 
Duals, distinguishes eight uses: (1) the natural dual and the 
anaphorie dual; (2) the dual with the cardinal numeral; (3) the 
elliptic dual, (a) Kéorope ‘ Castor and Pollux,’ and (b) àu$otv 
Ilv6éa re (you) two, (thou) and Pytheas”; (4) the double dual 
mitrá-várunau, and the same with the conjunction, pitárà matara 
ca; (5) the distributive dual (K 187); (6) the dual denoting 
two plural groups; (7) that denoting two pairs (A 211); 
(8) that denoting a singular plus a collective or a plural, as 
&Aóvre (E 485). Then a similar study of àpdórepot, uterque, etc. 
Groups 1, 3, 5, go back to the Indo-European unity; 7 is a 
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special case of 5 or a mean between 1 and 5; 6 and 8 are rare 
variations; 2 shows transfer from a united pair to paired 
separates. 


Pp. 25-28. A. Debrunner, éke\oa—jyyeaa bei Homer, agrees 
in part with Wackernagel K. Z. XXIX 129 ff. and in part with 
Solmsen ib. 352 ff., as to variation of the aorist formation in 
roots in A and p; bui adds that in monosyllabic stems forms 
without o crept into the Homeric text where metrically equiva- 
lent forms were in use in Ionic or Attie, while o-forms otherwise 
remained; and thinks that posthomerie e-forms are under 
Homerie influence. 


Pp. 28-44. Fritz Conrad, Vers-Ende und Sinnesabschnitt bei 
Plautus, points out that to make the sense end with the verse 
Plautus employs at the end of the line archaisms (progredimini, 
texier, reconciliassere, danunt), anaptyctic forms (extempulo), 
unusual flexions (arehitectonem), derivatives (manifestarius, 
incommodestici), unusual abstract nouns, frequentative verbs in 
-ito; and that Terence permits the sense to run over into the 
next verse. 


Pp. 45-53. J. B. Hoffmann, Zum Wesen der sog. polaren 
Ausdrucksweise, classifies the means employed to group opposites 
for combinations and for contrasts: by the same radicals with 
different prefixes or suffixes, by compounds of noun-stems with 
one element changed, by different radicals with the same prefixes, 
by word opposites, by opposite word-groups. His examples are 
mostly from Plautus and from German. 


Pp. 53-60. Wilhelm Baehrens, Zu lateinischem sublimen 
(-m), shows that the word is originally sublimen and means 
‘in the air’; of. Plautus Miles 1394; that limen in this word 
means lintel above the door, not the threshold under it, and the 
word indicates lifting ‘from under up to the lintel,’ for pur- 
poses of punishment. 


Pp. 60-65. P. Kretschmer, Brot und Wein im Neugriech- 
ischen, explains yopi ‘bread’ as a shortened diminutive of vwuds 
‘pit, because the individual received a piece and not a whole 
loaf, dpros; that vepo ‘water’ is for veapóv ‘fresh, and xpaci 
‘wine? is from apodo: ‘mixture, because wine was normally 
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Pp. 74-78. P. Kretschmer, Mythische Namen, explains 
KakaoBos * Uebelross, with the elements of kaxós and Old Per- 
sian aspa- ‘horse,’ a kind of Charon on horseback; TprxacBos 
by haplology for “Tpi-kakaoBos ; Kaxa6iBos as an inexact repre- 
sentation of actual sounds, really -apvos. Associates Hippa of 
the 49th Orphic hymn and ‘Irra of a Maeonian inse. with the 
Mitannian name element -hepa and the Hittite goddess Hepit 
or Hipit. Regards the Maeonians, older Ionic Mayoves from 
*Maoves, as the people of Mà, cf. the Hittite place-name Masa. 


Pp. 74-84. Rudolf Blümel, Homerisch rapyÿw: of Lycian 
origin, akin to Etruscan taryu and Tarquinius, meaning ‘bury 
like a god or a hero (or king), splendidly and with non-Greek 
usages’; for the semantics, cf. Maussoleum =‘ splendid tomb.’ 


Pp. 84-117. W. Aly, Herodots Sprache, attacks the lexica 
as full of errors on this point; shows that Herodotus does not 
limit himself to words of the Ionic dialect, but takes words freely 
from other dialects, through residence in Athens and elsewhere. 
He lists about 130 words found only in the second half of the 
Histories, and gives detailed studies of many words. 


Pp. 118-128. Th. Birt, Zur lateinischen Wortkunde; Anxur 
(corruption of d£oos with anxius), vafer (orig. identical in 
meaning with faber), -itor (from ire; replaced the u in janitor 
and portitor), domuitio (proper reading for domutio), dens 
(really participle to edo), anhélare (with genuine h, cf. xaíve), 
odium (to édvecopa), praedium (to *praedere, implied in 
praeditus). 


Pp. 128-188. W. Prellwitz, Griech. avOpwzes, éAikxwres und die 
Worter auf ai. afic- besonders im Griechischen und Lateinischen, 
finds cognates of this Sanskrit element in many words, Greek 
-ovres -wms -wros éviary Evpiros, Latin mendicus antiquos cadücus 
: tesqua tricae atrox opäcus longinquos, Germanie -ing -ung, etc. ; 
but admits that the exact interrelations of the various forms 
cannot be determined. He takes ay-Op-wros as ‘creature with 
upright gait,’ — Skt. sa-dhryafic- except for the -y-. 


Pp. 189-146. G. N. Hatzidakis, Etymologisches und Metho- 
dologisches, explains modern Greek rò kpaot(v) as a change of 
ý kpäois by the influence of such neuters as rò Yopiv, since the 
proper diminutive would be xpacidioy; finds modern % pir: * nose? 
to be from an ancient pis ‘nose,’ of which there are some 
scant traces; finds similar ancient sources for fv£fov f human 
breast,’ Bvédvo ‘ suckle,” without taking them direct from &v£áo. 


Pp. 146-150. E. Täubler, Pamphylien, shows that the name 
attached to a section of Caria also, and that the Pamphylians 
may have been Carians divided by later Pisidians and Phrygians; 
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thinks IdudvAo a Greek translation of the native name; attrib- 
utes the Greek dialectal inscriptions to an old Greek population 
or to immigrants from Oyprus or Crete or Rhodes. 

Pp. 150-153. Otto Immisch, Paparium: (Sen. Conir. 2. 1. 9. 
35) for *par-par-ium, with dissimilative loss of r, from “par par, 
parodying ludere par impar. 

Pp. 153-155. Manu Leumann, dradds: first áraAdj pov, then 
araàà $povéov, then áraAós and derivative verbs. 

Pp. 155-156. Manu Leumann, évapopôpos: from évapa $épev, 
alter éyxéomaAos oaxéorrados. 

Pp. 156-158. F. Drexel, Utriclarii: a guild of fire-fighters 
who passed water in leathern pails. 

Pp. 158-160. P. Kretschmer, Kydathen: kud ‘ side, outside ? 
is now attested in Hittite, so that the word means ‘ Neben- 
Athen’ or ‘ Unterstadt von Athen,’ cf. ‘Yro05Bai, '"AkpokópwÜos, 


Ilapakvrapiootot Paus. 3. 22. 9. 
R. G. KEXT. 
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Alkestis, der Mythus und das Drama, von Dr. ALBIN LESKY. 
Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-hist. Kl. Sitzb. 203, 1925. 
Holder-Piekler-Tempsky A-G. Wien und Leipzig. 


This pamphlet of 84 pages is of some general interest, as it 
gives a review of the progress made in the recognition of 
folklore in Greek mythology, and presents a valuable study of 
the Aleestis myth and its influence on Euripides play. Sixteen 
pages are devoted to previous investigations in the field of 
‘ Märchen, ‘Sage’ and ‘ Mythus” Ue begins with a folksong 
published with variations in Erk-Bóhme's Deutscher Liederhort, 
I Bd. Lpz. 1893, p. 276. It deals with a boatman, who is 
carrying off a maiden; she appeals to her father to ransom her; 
but he refuses; likewise her mother; finally her lover offers 
himself and thus saves the maiden.  Lesky, with the aid of 
other versions, interprets the song as a misunderstood and 
distarted {tradition of a © Märchen? which told of Death, who 
cnme 10 carry + is prey over the Ron 10 un word | E. um 
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proposes that a wrestling match decide his fate; but Charos 
refuses. Then Jannis appeals to St. George to intercede with 
God for him, who grants him a longer life, provided his father 
give him one-half of his remaining years; but his father refuses, 
and so in turn does his mother; at last his intended bride 
cheerfully makes the sacrifice. Finally he considers the Ar- 
menian song cited in Christ-Schmid’s Gk. Lit.® p. 368 f., which 
he classifies with the modern Greek songs, regarding them as 
also based on an ancient wide-spread Märchen. From this 
vantage-ground our author examines the Alcestis myth itself 
and states his results as follows: “So sind wir ftir den hel- 
lenischen Mythus, gestützt auf die Ergebnisse der inneren 
Analyse und der Vergleichung mit anderen Behandlungen des 
Stoffes, bis zu einer ältesten einfachsten Form vorgedrungen, 
die allen spáteren Bearbeitungen zugrunde liegt: Ein Kónig 
lebte einst, reich und glücklich, der führte ein junges schônes 
Weib heim. Aber am Tage der Hochzeit erschien ein unlieber 
Gast, der Tod, um des Kónigs Seele einzufordern. Alle Bitten 
fruchteten nichts, jemand anderer kónne für ihn sterben, das 
war alles, was er zugestand. Aber Vater und Mutter wollten 
dies Opfer nicht bringen, da warf sich die junge Gattin da- 
zwischen und folgte dem Tod, um des geliebten Mannes Leben 
zu retten." This folkstory furnished a chapter in the cycle 
dealing with Coronis, Apollo, Asclepius and Admetus. Lesky 
traces, through conflicting opinions, the development of the 
Alcestis myth. At first Apollo does not act as a mediator, 
Thanatus is absolute, and there is no rescue. Later Apollo 
persuades the Moirai to allow a substitute; and now Thanatus 
is merely an agent of higher powers. “Wann und wo dies 
geschehen ist laszt sich nicht sagen." He discredits an Hesiodic 
Ehoie (cf. Wilamowitz Isyllos), and lays great stress on the 
Alcestis songs (cf. Ale. 445 ff.). He assumes that Phrynichus’ 
Aleestis began with Thanatus, who finally carries Alcestis off 
bodily. This latter supposition does not harmonize with Thana- 
tus’ intention of cutting off a lock of her hair (cf. Servius, 
Aen. 4, 694) ; moreover instead of assuming, with Lesky, that 
Euripides’ prolog was derived from other sources, it seems more 
likely to depend on Phrynichus’ play, in which Alcestis death 
was probably the climax, as in the myth. The wedding and 
tragic end of the myth afforded Phryniehus opportunities for 
his beautiful choruses (cf. Arist. Birds 749, Wasps 220, Frogs 
1299; Plut. Quaest. Conv. 1, 1, 3; Arist. Problem. XVIII, 31; 
Robert Mytholog. II, 1, 30 £). It cannot have been merely a 
burlesque, a view that Lesky accepts. Lesky makes some in- 
teresting observations, as viz., that Eur. Thanatus resembles the 
Thanatus of the * Marchen,’ and in an archaeological excursus 
seems to reveal a popular belief that makes Heracles’ rescue of 
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Alcestis plausible. Otherwise his treatment of Euripides’ play 
is unsatisfactory, as he holds that Euripides’ interest was limited 
to the portrayal of an ideal wife and mother in the person of 
Alcestis; but that Admetus did not interest him, which accounts 
for the weakness, in his opinion, of the rest of the play. The 
Pheres scene is merely one of Euripides! rhetorical exhibitions. 
He rejects Lindskog’s view that it reflects Euripides’ criticism 
of the myth (Studien zum anlik. Drama, Lund 1897, p. 48; 
accepted by Nestle, Euripides, p. 378, Anm. 25). 

l have independently tried to show the importance of this 
scene, in which A. T. Murray concurs (cf. Transact. Am. Phil. 
Assoc. vol. XXIX, 1898, and Studies in Honor of B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve p. 335). As the significance of this scene has so fre- 
quently failed of recognition it seems worth while to show with 
some detail its importance in the development of the plot. As 
her death did not follow the day of her decision immediately, it 
gave Admetus time to reflect, and consequently he began to worry 
(v. 420) : ériorapat ye kobk ddvw kakóv TOÛe mposémrar” ` eios © abr 
érepóugv TáÀa. Now that the fated day has arrived he is grief- 
strieken (v. 201), and he responds to his wife's farewell (v. 
273-4) : 168 &ros Avrpóv axovew kai ravròs pot Üavárov uatov . . . 
coU yap dÜuéygs oùkéT” ay egv* èv ooi 9 éopev kal Cav kai un. His 
wife had realized at once the significance to her of his death 
(v. 287): oix 7OéAnoa fv àrooraobeioa cov. The maid-servant 
predicted that he would in time realize his loss (v. 145, 197). 
Admetus, indeed grieves now, but it is too late to make amends 
(v. 202/3). The chorus also seem to criticize him (v. 241-3; 
474-5). Only his wife does not find fault with him, instead 
she blames his parents (v. 290 ff.), whereupon he goes so far 
as to say he will hate them. Nay, even the chorus think that 
his parents ought to have made the sacrifice (v. 466 f.). In 
the Armenian song, the parents are punished for their refusal. 
Until Admetus meets his father he holds himself guiltless, 
although he has come to realize what the loss of his wife meant 
to him. He is so possessed with the idea that his father, being 
old, ought to have been willing to die for him, that he heaps 
abuse on him for refusing to make the sacrifice (v. 633 11.) and 
tells him sarcastically (v. 669-672) : uáryv dp’ of yépovres ebyovrat 
Üavetv, ynpas Yéyovres kvÀ. (cf. Aesop’s fable, yépov xai Odvaros). 
Tho old ian 3: co astarnded at his son’s words that he begins 
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returns from the funeral his mind is changed; the words of his 
father have taken effect. Pheres had said (v. 712): yuyy ma 
nv, où dvoiv ddetroper, and now Admetus says (v. 883): pla yàp 
Vux?, THS Urepadyeiv uérptoy dyÜos. The chorus still sympathize 
with him. They had prevented him from throwing himself 
into the grave, and say (v. 929): àAX goucas [Morov kai wvxáv. 
This touches him deeply and in vv. 935 ff. he admits his great 
mistake, which will give his enemies occasion to revile him for 
his cowardice. Especially significant is his realization that he 
had wronged his parents (v. 958). "The Pheres scene resembles 
in its function the Teiresias scene in Soph. Antig. The play 
throughout deals with the character and psychology of Admetus. 
Some have been shocked at the unseemliness of the Pheres scene 
in the presence of the funeral cortége; a still more disgraceful 
interruption of a funeral procession occurs in Shakespeare’s 


Richard III, Act 1, scene II. 
HERMAN L. EBELING. 
GOUCHER COLLEGE. 


Morphologie Historique du Latin. Par A. ERNoUT, Professeur 
à la Sorbonne et à l’École des Hautes Études. Avec un 
avant-propos par A. Meillet, Professeur au Collége de 
France, Membre de l’Institut, Président de l’École des 
Hautes Études. Nouvelle édition revue et corrigée. (Nou- 
velle Collecion à PUsage des Classes, xxxii.) Paris, Li- 
brairie C. Klincksieck, 1927. Pp. xiv + 404. Bound in 
cloth, 24 franos. 


The first edition of this convenient handbook appeared in 
1914. The new edition has been freshly set up in type, with 
an addition of about ten per cent to the text. These additions 
are chiefly for clarification of the exposition, or to introduce 
additional examples; but where circumstances permit or de- 
mand, different views of the phenomena are introduced. The 
explanation of the genitive singular in Decl. I (pp. 32-33) seems 
to be an improvement over that in the first edition, for example, 
and the participation of i-stems of the type fons, mens in the 
amalgamation of 4-stems and consonant-stems in the third de- 
clension (p. 60) is illuminating. On the other hand, the with- 
drawal of acceptance of Postgate’s theory of the origin of the 
future infinitive (pp. 361-362) can hardly be called an advance, 
especially as no alternative theory is suggested. 

Indication of length of vowels is often omitted where it should 
be given. The misprints of the first edition are mostly cor- 
rected, though a few remain, and a new set, not very numerous, 
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has sprung up. Perhaps the most disturbing are those at p. 
842.14 (-i- for -i-, where the point of the argument is in the 
length of the vowel) and p. 197. 8 (“ Vs finale caractéristique du 
passif," instead of r). The others can in most instances be dis- 
counted even by the student. 

'There remain the variations in the views of scholars, for no 
two specialists in the field will agree on all details. But the 
present reviewer must regret that the points which he criticized 
in the first edition (see C. P. xi, 246-248) remain with one 
exception unchanged; for in many of them the criticisms could 
have been met without an actual change of opinion on the part 
of the author: a more careful wording, a few phrases of explana- 
tion, a hint at an alternative theory, would have been adequate 
for most, though not for all of them. But, as has been said, 
we cannot all agree; and the present handbook is most conve- 
nient, both to teacher and to student. 


RonAND G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OP PENNSYLVANIA, 


Die Duenos-Inschrift. Von EMIL GOLDMAN, Professor an der 
Universitit Wien. (Indogermanische Bibliothek, heraus- 
gegeben von H. Hirt und W. Streitberg. Dritte Abteilung: 
Untersuchungen. 8.) Carl Winters Universitátsbuchhand- 
lung, Heidelberg. 1926. Pp. xiii + 176, and 2 plates. 


In 1880 there was found in Rome a small triple vase or jar, 
bearing a retrograde Latin inscription in archaic characters; it 
isnow in Berlin. It was first published by its finder, H. Dressel, 
in collaboration with F. Biicheler, who then also wrote on it. 
There followed an avalanche of articles, which still continues, 
culminating for the moment in this goodly volume.! 

The book contains the following sections: review of previous 
interpretations, pp. 1-18: proof of the magical character of the 
inscription, pp. 19-51, with dating in the second half of the fifth 
century B. C., pp. 27-34; interpretation of the first line of the 
inscription, pp. 51-85, of the second line, pp. 86-119, of the third 
line, pp. 119-151, of the whole inscription, pp. 151-153; the 
arrangement of the inscription—artistic, metrical, magieal— 
pp. 101,70; addiutone and corrections, po. 177 !72:* indexes, 
rer 40590 (605 wath tha iwo piatos nf she cece. 
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liberties, both justifiable, that final m may be omitted and that a 
final letter and an initial letter, if identical, may be represented 
by one and the same character: 


io, veisat deivos, qoi med mitat, nei ted endo cosmis virco sied; 

adstet nois; tum (or io) opetom ites ei, pacari vois. 

duenos med feked enmanom meinom; duenoi ne e med malos 
statod. 


His literal Latin version follows: 


io, visat divus, qui me mittat, ne in te comis virgo sit; 
adstet nobis; tum (or 1o,) obitum ites ei, pacari vobis. 
bonus me fecit immanem minum ; bono ne e me malus stato! 


He fortunately provided also a German version, with explana- 
tion, whieh may thus be represented in English, including ex- 
planatory interpolations: 


* Oho, may the God who shall release me (the magic of the 
vase), look down with favor, that the girl be not well inclined 
toward thee (the rivallover). May she (the girl) stand by us 
(the vase and its user); then thou (the rival) mayest (or oho, 
thou shalt) only have recourse to a (magical) counter proceed- 
ing in reference to her (the girl), that reconciliation be made 
between you (the rival and the girl). A good man (the potter) 
has made me powerful (if used by a good man) and weak (if 
used by a bad man); the bad man shall not from (use of) me 
hold his ground against a good man!” 


Professor GOLDMANN takes the jar to be an instrument of 
magic, which is supported by the triple form of the jar, the 
manner in which the three lines of the inscription form an un- 
broken band around it, and the retrograde or inverted writing. 
But he goes too far when he claims (pp. 25 ff., 36 ff.) that the 
writing is both retrograde and inverted; when you read the let- 
ters upside down, the writing runs from left to right, and when 
you invert the jar so that the letters are right side up, then the 
direction of writing is retrograde. All the arguments which he 
brings for its use as an instrument of magie are equally favor- 
able to the interpretation of the inscription as a curse. In this 
connection it seems hard to reject the parallels which Prof. R. S. 
Conway adduced in this Journal (x. 445-459) from the Cnidian 
curses, to portions of the first and third lines of the Duenos 
inscription: for nei ted endo cosmis virco sied, cf. pH edirards 
co. ein Képy, which may reasonably be inferred from py riyou 
Adpatpos Kal Kópas pdt Ücóv TOv mapa Aduarpos ebtÂdruy, and 
duenoi ne med malom statod is a regular apotropaic formula. 
But if we should grant that the jar is magical, then we may 
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grant Professor GOLDMANN’s view that the three cavities are for 
the burning of substances that will give off a heavy smoke, such 
smoke magic being not unfamiliar (pp. 49-50). 

In an inscription like this, an interpretation must be accepted 
or rejecled as a whole. "The rejection of one or two words may 
and probably will throw out the entire version, in so far as it 
differs from previous attempts. For this reason T must indicate 
the weak points in the present one. Professor GOLDMANN takes 
milat as a subjunctive (pp. 76-81), but without trying to justify 
the differences between it and *meitad, the proper form at this 
early date. The datives notis and vois for nobis and vobis (pp. 
90-97) seem to me at least as unlikely as many other words and 
forms which he rejects because they or their reasonable equiva- 
lents are not found in later Latin. As for opeto", he equates 
it (pp. 114-119) with Latin obitum, as a magical Gegenzug ; the 
op- as the old form of ob is justifiable, but the -e- cannot be 
equated with the -t- of obitum by comparing co-etus (wherein oe 
is really a diphthong!) and co-itus. Further, obitum is accusa- 
tive of a u-stem, and opeto™ belongs to an o-stem. I am scep- 
tical also about the propriety of tat as a dative singular feminine 
to is (pp. 108-109) ; I could admit eat, but doubt iat, though 
sponsored by Thurneysen, KZ. xxxv. 193-212, who is followed 
by Meyer-Lübke, Grienberger, Schenkl, Kretschmer, Ribezzo, 
Coechia. The use of the passive infinitive pakari to denote pur- 
pose, with an attached dative as in the text (pp. 98-99), seems 
very awkward. For meinom ‘weak, his warrant is found in 
minam Paul. Fest. 87 Th. and mina ovis Varro R. R. ii. 2. 6, 
with which he compared Greek à-uetvov and the Latin compara- 
tive minor (pp. 150-151). But despite the richness of his bib- 
liographieal collections, he has missed H. Ehrlich, Unters. ü. d. 
Natur d. gr. Betonung, p. 72, who interprets en mano meinom 
as in Manium munus—a version so fitting that, in conjunction 
with Conway's parallels from the Cnidian curses, I must regard 
this inscription as a curse and not as a piece of love-magic 
directed against a rival lover. 

Even though one should not lend his support to Professor 
GOLDMANN's interpretation in detail, and therefore not as a 
whole, the present study is extremely valuable for its rich bib- 
liography (though J have in my lists a number of other items, 
hat nothing of resl importance except the reference to Ehrlich, 
rant Cid}. Ha summary of previous views. 11« critique oi them 
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terpretations, his own interpretation is the forty-first, and the 
reviewer is holding in reserve a forty-second < since published 
in Language ii, 207-222. 
ROLAND G. Kenr. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Epuarr Mxvzn: Blüte und Niedergang des Hellenismus in 
Asien, Pp. 82. Berlin, 1925. Verlag Carl Curtius. 
Bound 4 Marks. 


This booklet is an elaboration of a lecture which Professor 
MEYER has delivered on several occasions. With admirable clear- 
ness, the author presents in 82 pages the history of the Hellen- 
istic countries east of the Euphrates river. He treats at some 
length the history of Babylonia, Iran and the frontier districts 
of India, but touches only cursorily upon that of Syria and Asia 
Minor. The treatise is a veritable mine of information, which if 
developed would occupy a stately volume. All that the reviewer 
can hope to do is to present an exposition of the trend of thought 
and allow the contents to speak for themselves. 

Professor MEYER traces the history of Hellenism from the year 
3833/2 when, after the battle of Issus, Darius made futile peace 
overtures to Alexander. Next we have a sketch of the spread 
of Greek culture in the Hast, Alexander’s policies and the conse- 
quences of his death. 

Since Greek cities were the most potent factor in the dissem- 
ination of Hellenism, the author dwells on the colonization policy 
instituted by Alexander, a policy which, though temporarily 
interrupted by his death, was to be continued and realized by the 
Diadochi. He passes then to a review of Babylonia with its 
Greek cities and pays special attention to the development of 
cultural life which became here, so to say, a blend of Greek and 
Eastern elements. 

The process of Hellenizing Iran by Antiochos I is then dis- 
cussed and compared with Babylonia. While in Babylonia the 
Greek and Oriental elements blended, the native elements in 
Iran resisted the incoming wave of Hellenism and preserved in 
a stronger degree the native characteristics, especially their reli- 
gious traditions. This was due to the fact that the central 
government pursued a policy of peaceful fusion without attempt- 
ing to suppress the Asiatic element. In this policy the govern- 
ment was assisted by the newly founded Greek cities, which 
served as a cultural ferment to the empire and as a means of 
unlocking the economic and spiritual treasures of the country. 

The policy of the Seleucidae is then contrasted with that of 
the Lagidae, and the conclusion reached that the empire of the 
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Seleucidae alone was the kernel of Hellenism, which proceeded 
pari passu with the fusion of the nations. This, however, could 
not last for ever. The immense expanse of the empire and the 
fact that Hellenism was not confined to a limited area but strove 
to gain ground in countries of widely differing natures, gradu- 
ally became the sources of its decline. This decline begins in 
the third century. It was hastened by hostile invasions from 
without, the relaxing of the grasp of the central government, 
and the particularism of the Greek cities. Furthermore, the 
erowth of buffer-states and the rising power of the Parthians 
enabled Asiatic tribes to occupy Bactria and thus split the unity 
of the Hellenistic world. 

India now became the chief seat of Hellenism. But in the 
first century the Sacae and the Tochari put an end to this inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Hellenism disappears, from India westward 
to Syria, and the achievements of Hellenism lose their Greek 
character and finally revert to West-Asiatie standards. Meyer 
does not ascribe the dissolution of Hellenism to a revolt of the 
East against Hellenism, but rather to an internal decomposition 
of the Greek spirit due to its fusion with Orientalism and to an 
inner enervation and loss of vitality which every culture is liable 
to suffer as a result of expansion. Besides this the Hellenistic 
states had also to pay careful attention to Western affairs, owing 
to the rise of the Roman empire, which finally was to seal their 
fate. The implications of Roman foreign policy are made clear, 
which policy was as fatal to the Seleucidae as it had been for 
instance to the empire of the Lagidae. Complication after the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes made the empire a prey of Par- 
thians and their final victory (129 B. C.) shows clearly that the 
historieal róle of the Seleucidae is ended. 

In the empire of the Parthians—a loosely organized empire 
whose creation Professor Meyer ascribes to mere chance (Zu- 
fallsbildung)—a reaction against Hellenism slowly but consist- 
ently took place. Since communication with the Greek world 
was interrupted, the Greeks were in the position of holders of 
small enclaves among a population speaking a different language 
and entertaining different conceptions of life. In consequence, 
Greek art degenerates and becomes utterly foreign. This pro- 
cess of Orientalization reached its climax after 50 A. D. when 
ae Parthians put an end to the commercial eminence of Se- 
ien TES 1, 
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takes the place of the Greek. The survivals of Greek culture 
now appear imbedded in the Aramaic culture of which the Chris- 
tians and Jews are the principal heirs. 

From this short outline one can see the wealth of information 
that the booklet contains. Attention should also be called to 
the sane Judgment and impartiality with which facts are re- 
corded and events of importance analyzed. Another laudable 
feature is the parallels and comparisons from modern history; 
compare for instance, p. 41, where the emigration to the newly 
opened countries is compared with the emigration to the United 
States in the nineteenth century. 

JAcoB HAMMER. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 
Naw YORK. 


Mary A. GRANT: The Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the Laugh- 
able. The Greek Rhetoricians and Cicero. University of 
Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature. No. 21. 
Madison, 1924. 161 pp.! 


This Wisconsin doctoral dissertation ? is a substantial piece of 
work, well planned, competently supervised (essentially by Pro- 
fessor G. C. Fiske, whose untimely death this past January we 
all deplore, and who was a recognized authority in this general 
field of study), and conscientiously carried to completion. 

The first chapter sets forth the “ Greek Ideas of the Laugh- 
able,” beginning with the maxims of the Seven Wise Men, con- 
tinuing with the Pre-Socratics, the Sophists, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle (in whom the first even moderately developed theory 
appears), Theophrastus, Demetrius of Phalerum,? and finally 


1 The following reviews have come to my attention: G. Ammon, Phi- 
lologische Wochenschrift 46 (1926) 442-0; T. Callender, The Classical 
Review 39 (1925) 196-7; Theo Herrle, Literarisches Zentralblatt 77 
(1926) 275; J. Marouzeau, Revue des Études Latines 4 (1926) 72.3; 
Paul Shorey, Classical Philology 21 (1926) 282; Larue Van Hook, 
The Classical Weekly 19 (1925-6) 63-5. 

2 It seems a bit odd, especially in a study which lays considerable 
stress upon fine points of usage, to call a piece of extended analysis and 
exposition a ‘ thesis,’ as the author does, 

* Who certainly did not write in the “the first ‘century B. C." (p. 
34), for he died shortly after the accession of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
which was in 283 B. C. The author means, no doubt, that the De 
elocutione is falsely ascribed to Demetrius of Phalerum; but in any 
event the prevailing opinion, that the work in question belongs to the 
first century after Christ (to the list of those who support the later 
date, as given in Christ-Schmid® 2, 78, n. 5, add such distinguished 
names as L. Radermacher and W. Rhys Roberts in their respective 
editions (1901 and 1902), p. xiv-xv, and p. 60-4) certainly deserves to 
be mentioned, particularly because the treatise thus becomes later than 
the time of Cicero. 
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Plutarch. Just why some of the discussions by later Hhetori- 
cians (enumerated by Van Hook, i. ¢.), have not heen included, 
does not appear. Doubtless little would be lciricd out of them 
aside from the depressing continuity of (mainly Peripatetic) 
tradition, and they are all later than Cicero, but then so are 
Domitius Marsus, Quintilian, Plutarch, and very likely also the 
Pseudo-Demetrius of Phalerum. 

The exposition here is excellent and the results do not differ 
materially from those reached by E. Arndt: De ridiculi doctrina 
rhetorica (Bonn Dissertation, 1904), although the field covered 
is far more extensive. The upshot of Greek speculation is that 
the ridiculous is a kind of deformity which is not painful to 
others; that laughter is little more than a means of relaxation, 
useful mainly for the accomplishment of some serious purpose ; 
and that a sharp distinction should be drawn between the ill- 
natured (‘illiberal’) and the good-natured (‘liberal’) jest, in 
which latter view the author recognizes the germ of the doctrine 
of propriety in jesting, which was elaborated by Cicero. 

Particularly interesting, and, if my memory can be trusted, 
entirely new in the modern literature of the subject, is the col- 
lection of sententiae from the Sages and the Pre-Socratics, which, 
although they formulate no * doctrine are nevertheless valuable 
for representing “ certain half-intuitive expressions of the theory 
of the laughable which were later to be consciously formulated 
and organized” (p. 17). Some of these dicta, indeed, seem to 
contain very little ‘theory’ by way either of presupposition or 
inference, but they are all worthy of note. 

In this connection it may be worth while to quote a suggestive 
generalization by Marouzeau (1. c., 72-3) “ Where Plato saw only 
a relaxation, Cicero sees a trick of his trade; where the Greeks 
thought of aesthetics, the Romans thought of morality.”—In 
general there is scarcely any attempt to consider modern psy- 
chological and philosophical views upon humor as a whole, or 
the ancient attitude toward it, although the one instancce (p. 
118) in which the author explodes a careless generalization by 
Max Eastman, leads one to suspect tht she might have much of 
interest to say in this connection. 

There follows an entertaining diseussion of the quality of 
humor employed in the comic genres (p. 39-61), where perhaps 
Horondas and Theocritus misht have received. proportionally 
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Chapter II is devoted to “ The Laughable in Cicero,” whose 
principal contributions seem to have been the elaboration of the 
doctrine of propriety in the employment of humor, although that 
had been pretty well foreshadowed in Aristotle. There are many 
acute observations upon the exact meaning of numerous tech- 
nical terms in Latin, and their Greek equivalents, when they 
have any. Particularly well established seems to be the denial 
that facetiae and dicacitas correspond exactly to the xépis and 
yéàws of the Peripatetics (103 #.). I should question, however, 
the somewhat offhand assumption that Cicero was immediately 
influenced by the stylistic ideals of the Scipionic circle; his doc- 
irine derives, I fancy, much more directly from the conventional 
teaching of the rhetorical schools of his own day.—Also Cicero 
was rather surprisingly ill-read in Comedy of any kind, and his 
references to such a great name as Menander are noteworthy 
only for their infrequency. Besides, it seems hardly apposite 
to cite as evidence of admiration for Menander a passage (Fin. 
1, 2, 4) in which Cicero expressly claims to prefer plays by 
Caecilius and Terence to the originals by the Greek dramatist.— 
Towards the end indications are given that the still more im- 
portant topics of Cicero’s own practice as compared with his 
theory of humor, and the most notable figure of Horace, especi- 
ally in this connection, are reserved for future publication. 
They will be welcome. 

There is a fair bibliography, which could easily have been 
enlarged for there are several rather surprising omissions. 

I doubt the rather easygoing derivation of facetus (p. 112), 
apparently from Harper's Dictionary (the authority of which 
in such matters is pretty low), but very generally abandoned 
nowadays (e. g. by Menge, Stowasser-Skutsch, Georges®, the The- 
saurus, and especially Walde, s. v.). Also something much more 
substantial about the etymology of sannio (p. 151, n. 32) might 
have been learned from J. C. Austin: The Significant Name in 
Terence (1921), 51-2. 

There is a very serviceable index. The printing is on the 
whole good, but flawless work in this respect is seldom to be met 
with now. None of the misprints are seriously misleading or 
confusing, except possibly urbanas for urbanus (p. 186), and 
mazimis for maxime and ablatas for oblitas (unless this be an 
otherwise somewhat unfamiliar emendation) in the third and 
fourth lines of the long quotation on p. 120. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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NAEVIUS AND FREE SPEECH. 


The famous senarius of Naevius Fato Metelli Romae fiunt 
consules was preserved only by Pseudo-Asconius! in comment- 
ing upon Cicero's thrust at Metellus Creticus in the first Verrine 
Oration, but it is clearly assumed as known by Caesius Bassus °? 
who quotes the answer of Metellus. Wissowa? following Zumpt 
attempted to prove the line much later than Naevius, on the 
ground that fato in the sense of “ fatal necessity" could apply 
to the Metelli only in the post-Gracchan period when several 
Metelli became consuls in close succession. Marx‘ rightly 
rejected Wissowa’s argument, pointing out that the Stoic use 
of the word fato was unnecessary and unlikely in this passage. 
Marx in turn understood fato in the sense of oracular predic- 
tion, referring to Plautus, Bacch. 953 ff. (Ilio tria fuisse audivi 
fata), and argued that the friends of Metellus had probably 
secured the aid of an oracle in order to procure his election to 
the consulship. 

That the line is authentic I think few will doubt despite the 


1 Cieero, Verr. Act. I, 28, hoe Verrem dicere aiebant te non fato ut 
ceteros ex vesira familia sed opera sua consulem factum; on which the 
scholiast remarks: dictum facete et contumeliose in Meteilos antiquum 
Naevi est: Fato Metelli Romae fiunt consules. Cui tune Metellus 
consul iratus versu responderat senario hypercatalecto, qui et Saturnius 
dicitur: Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio pociae, De qua parodia sub- 
tilites Cicero dixi: Te non. ete. 


Cf an 
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authority of Wissowa and Leo. However, Marx’s interpretation 
of it is not compelling. The sense of oracular prediction does 
not seem to fit the circumstances, and that meaning for fatum, 
though common in classical Latin, is found in early Latin only 
in translations ë from the Greek, which do not necessarily reveal 
the earlier native tone of the word. In point of fact the old 
Romans had no respectable oracles. They knew of Etruscan 
and Greek soothsayers, sortes, and haruspices, but they hardly 
took them seriously except in times of great nervous anxiety. 
I doubt whether we have a right to interpret fatum in a line of 
Naevius with meanings that grew up later in connection with 
Stoic ideas and after Greek respect for oracular divination had 
become prevalent. 

In searching for the real meaning of the Naevian line I 
believe that we may get some aid from another passage in Cicero 
which—so far as I can find—has not yet been brought into the 
diseussion. In the year 62 B. C. when Cicero had his clash 
of wits with Metellus Celer (a relative of Metellus Creticus), 
in a very carefully phrased letter? which steers guardedly 
between formal courtesy and half-concealed sarcasm he says: 
Had I not resisted your brother, men would have concluded that 
during my consulship I had been courageous casu potiusquam 
consilio. I believe that this phrase was meant to remind 
Metellus Celer of the line which Cicero had brought to the 
memory of Metellus Creticus, a line. which no Metellus was 
ever allowed to forget. Cicero knew the setting of the original, its 
context and its occasion. His interpretation of it is there- 
fore a safer guide than the few early instances of fato that have 
survived to us with: Greek connotations. If the phrase in this 
letter to Metellus Celer is a reference to the old epigram, fato 
originally suggested a meaning akin to casu. And this mean- 
ing will fit into the line of Naevius as well as into Cicero’s 
allusion to it in the Verrine passage. 

It will be remembered that Q. Metellus had actually reached 


5 Plaut. Bacch. 951-59 (where it is an obvious makeshift); Enn. 
Scaen. 58; Acc., 451, 481. 

° Cie. Ad Fam. V, 2, 9, si virtute et animo non restitissem, quis esset 
qui me in consulatu non easu potius existimaret quam consilio fortem 
fuisse? 

* Wende, De Caeciliis Metellis (1875) p. 32, without knowledge of the 
allusion in Cicero's letter, interpreted fato as fortuito. 
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the consulship by a happy chance. Ile had been fortunate 
enough io be chosen as one of the three messengers io carry 
to Rome the news of the brilliant victory at Metaurus in 207. 
It was in the autumn and shortly before the elections. The 
people were so elated over the good news thai they elected to 
the next consulship two of the three messengers. Metellus was 
one of these, though he had not yet held the praetorship. 
There is not the slightest reason to suppose that he would even 
have been considered for the high office if he had not been the 
fortunate herald of a startling victory. In fact he had no 
success in the field as consul and proconsul in the following 
years, and was later known chiefly for his support of Scipio—a 
course which probably accounts for the enmity of Naevius. 
What Naevius meant therefore was apparently that Metellus 
had become consul by mere chance. ‘This meaning also fits 
well into the passage of the Verrine orations in which Cicero 
attacked Metellus Creticus in the year 70. There, turning upon 
Metellus who was supporting Verres, he says: Verres has been 
saying that you became consul non fate ut ceteros ex vestra 
familia sed opera sua. In all the passages I believe that the 
contrast between casu and consilio were intended. 

It is of course apparent to anyone who reads Cicero and Vergil 
that the word fatum is used with all deference by them and not 
as a synonym of casu. Stoic philosophy was then in vogue and 
Latin had no other term with which to convey the doctrine of 
determinism; and since the Stoies also defended orderly divina- 
tion, fatum in the sense of oracular responses also won respect. 
But if the word (fari is evidently a very old word) was used 
in the pre-Greek period for predictions obtained by use of sortes 
and haruspicina it must have been as humble in its connotations 
as those words were. When Cicero (De Div, II, 52) repeats 
Cato's saying that the haruspices must have smiled knowingly 
when they met, he adds: Quota enim quaeque res evenit prae- 
dicta ab istis? Aut si evenit quippiam anl adferri polest 
cur non cosy id evenerit? He had the seme uin for surres 
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tellers banished. Only at old Etruscan sites like Veil, Caere, 
Falerii and Praeneste were such things respected. If indeed 
fatum was once used for predictions the word must have had 
about the same standing as hariolatio, and like the equally sordid 
word vates gained respect only by a literary accident. Some 
term had to supply the need oceasioned by the invasion of new 
ideas. 

It is probable, therefore, that Naevius used the word in the 
sense of fortuito. However, the line probably had a double 
sting, for it was meant to convey not only the idea that Metellus 
had become consul by chance (taking fato as an ablative) but 
also that his consulship was a misfortune to Rome (a double 
dative). The mind was invited to hesitate between two pos- 
sible constructions and to accept both. The use of fatum— 
malum is not actually vouched for before Pacuvius (Trag. 377), 
but the answer of Metellus — Malum dabunt Metelli Naevio 
poetae—would seem rather pointless unless we assume that this 
meaning was also contained in the attack. 

Those who have rejected these lines as spurious or late have 
also been prone to reject the story of Naevius’ imprisonment 
and exile. In fact they have argued against the authenticity 
of the lines on the ground that early Roman law could not 
have recognized libel as a capital offense. The question leads 
further than we can go here, but a few words are necessary for 
the sake of the preceding argument. The large question which 
we need not discuss in detail is whether Naevius could have 
been punished by imprisonment and exile for inserting caustic 
criticism of magistrates in his comedies. The chief point at 
issue is whether the twelve tables contained both of the clauses 
which St. Augustine claims to cite from Cicero: si quss 
occentavisset and sive carmen condidisset quod infamiam faceret 
flagitiumve alteri, The first clause probably refers to incanta- 
tion, but the latter seems to refer to libel. Mommsen thought 
both belonged to the twelve tables and that Naevius had incurred 
the death penalty? (i.e., loss of civil rights) under the latter. 
Huvelin 1 and others, including Beckmann," hold that Cicero 


? Gell. 3, 3, 15, ob assiduam maledicentiam et probra in principes 
civitatis . . . dieta in vincula a triumviris conjectus esset. Hieron. 
(p. 126 Sch.) pulsus Roma factione nobilium ac praecipue Metelli. 

19 La notion de Viniuria (Lyons, 1903). 
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or sume one before him misunderstood the first clause and ex 
plained it by the second in order to define the crime as libel. 
Frankel !? has unfortunately reverted to Mommsen’s view. 
Frankel is right in holding that the language of the second 
clause is pre-Ciceronian, but that does not prove it a part of 
the decemviral code. It is difiicult to see how any recent his- 
torian who has read deeply into Roman institutions can believe 
that libel or slander was included among capital offenses in 
the carly code, especially as the code allowed settlements on the 
basis of talion for corporal injuries. We cannot afford to forget 
that liberty to criticize was very highly valued during the 
republic. Lucilius for many years ridiculed men high and low, 


Primores populi arripuit, populumque tributim, 


without fear. Catullus, Calvus, Furius and Memmius pub- 
lished unquotable epigrams mentioning Caesar and Pompey by 
name, and the political pamphlets in prose of Cicero's day 
were sparing neither in names nor epithets. We have mention 
of only two eases!? during the republic in which suits for 
damages were brought on charges of verbal injury, and in both 
cases the culprit was a mimus, doubtless a slave. Both these 
instances seem to belong to the post-Gracchan period, and Huvelin 
is doubtless right in holding that the law which included verbal 
abuse in the scope of injuria was then recent. There is no 
instance on record except that of Naevius of a citizen brought 
to punishment because of criticism of political personages. 
How, then, are we to explain the misfortune of Naevius if 
the accounts of his penalties are to be accepted? It would 
hardly have been under the revised laws regarding injuria 
because these laws specified fines as damages; they did not 
recognize loss of civil rights. I think we must assume that 
the penalties of the twelve tables were invoked in his case, and 
that the most reasonable explanation is that under the severe 
strain of war-nervousness during the last vears of the Punic 
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for a judgment. Every war will provide parallels in which 
overzealous judges have strengthened the machinery of war- 
censorship by questionable interpretations. I cannot point to 
an exact parallel in early Rome, but a review of the legislation 
passed during the stress of the Punic war will show that 
restrictive measures, meant chiefly for war-times, were carried 
to the extreme. For example, in order to save resources for 
public purposes a number of drastic sumptuary laws were 
passed. Women were forbidden to wear jewelry by the Oppian 
law (repealed after the war), the lex Metilia regulated the 
fabric that could be used in clothing (disregarded later if not 
repealed), expensive gifts were forbidden at ihe Saturnalia 
(later a dead letter), lawyers’ fees were forbidden (appar- 
ently observed afterwards), games of chance were outlawed, and 
finally expenditures at festivals were regulated. 

My suggestion is that a strict censorship was also applied tem- 
porarily by some praetor in the same spirit. The Metelli were 
supporting Scipio’s invasion of Africa to end the war. Scipio 
was vigorously opposed by the older conservative nobles and 
Naevius was writing in the interest of the latter. The younger 
group were ready to resort to extreme measures to remove the 
offensive satirist. It is probable that the praetor, finding no 
law to cover the case, knowingly stretched the interpretation 
of the phrase s? quis occentavisset for the purpose and in his 
edict added as an interpretative gloss the second phrase sive 
carmen condidisset, etc., and on that basis pronounced his sen- 
tence and ordered the III viri to proceed. Since the twelve 
tables were commented by Aelius Paetus a few years later in 
a book which Cicero knew well, we may suppose that that book 
was the source of Cicero’s citation. After the war the praetors 
must have omitted this interpretation from their edicts since 
we hear of no more judgments of the kind. 

We may, therefore, accept the stories of Naevius’ punishment 
as we do the authenticity of the lines that passed between him 
and Metellus, even if we find it impossible to believe that the 
twelve tables imposed the death penalty for libellous verses. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Tus Jouns Horkins UNIVERSITY. 


14 See Botsford, Roman Assemblies, ch, XV. 


OBSERVATIONS ON TIE INDIRECT VOLITIVE 
IN LATIN. 


In a paper read at the meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States in May, 1923, and published in the Classical 
Weekly, XVIIL 49-50, I gave a list of verbs of utterance used 
in the Ciceronian age with infinitive in place of the more usual 
subjunctive, excluding iubere and vetare, with which the infini- 
tive is normal, and postulare, with which it is frequent. I repeat 
ihe list here with a few additions, a corrected reference, and 
one omission (Rh. ad Her. 3.8, where Friedrich's conjecture 
seems preferable to Kayser’s), and add examples from early 
Latin, the chief Augustan poets, and the prose writers of the 
Silver age. So far as possible, the material has been gathered 
from, or checked by, indices and lexica; in part l have had to 
rely on my own observation. 

I do not, of course, regard the infinitive with dehortari, de- 
precari (in its negative sense), dissuadere, and vetare, as voli- 
tive, but only as derived from the volitive; these verbs take in 
part the construction of their opposites. Their proper construc- 
tion is with a ne clause; examples for the first three may be 
found in the Thesaurus; for vetare I know only the two Hora- 
tian examples cited by Lewis and Short. After some considera- 
tion I have refrained from including censere among the verba 
dicendi. It is true that the Thesaurus paraphrases it by 
suadere, and Professor Lodge in his Lexicon Plautinum by 
monere; so too, the New English Dictionary paraphrases 
“hold,” in its legal use, by “to state as an authoritative opin- 
ion”. I do not question the propriety of these definitions; a 
lexicon 1s obliged to be explicit; but T think that we feel * hold ”, 
and that the Romans probably felt censere, as a verbum sentiendi, 
and that the fact of statement is only an inference from the 
context. 

Plautus: gersucdere Dac. 1016; os07^re Pr an O52, 33.5 
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R. (Fest. 145), p. 227 R. (Fest. 229), p. 247 R. (Cic. de Div. 
1.29).—Com. Frag.: imperare p. 317 R. (Syr. 88)—Rh. ad 
Her.: hortari 2.28; admonere 2.81 (in a passage bracketed by 
Kayser and Friedrich) ; cohortari 3.4; dissuadere 3.5-—Cicero: 
hortari Inv. 9.17, Sest. 7, Fam. 10.17.2, 11.20.4 (D. Brut.) ; 
monere Inv. 2.66, V. 2.63, Fin. 1.66, de Div. 1.20 (in verse), 
Fat. 5, Cat. M. 32; admonere Cael. 34; imperare V. 2.65, 3.43, 
5.151, 6.68, ib. 69, ib. 76, ib. 88, ib. 106, ib. 146, C. Rab. 81, 
Cat. 1.97, Sull. 42, Att. 2.4.1; suadere de Or. 1.251, Fin. 2.95; 
persuadere Ph. 13. 35; praecipere Top. 29, Rep. 3.24, Att. 12. 
51.2; praescribere Font. 22; auctorem esse Att. 9. 10.5 (Atti- 
cus).—Corpus Caesarianum: admonere B. G. 8.12.7 ; imperare 
B. G. 5.13, 5.7.6, 7.60.8, 8.9.3, 8.27.4, 8.37.2, B. C. 1.61.6, 
3.42.2, Alex. 19.4, Afr. 11.2, 66.1, Hisp. 33.83.—Nepos: persua- 
dere 10.8.8; hortari 19.1.8.—Sallust: hortari C. 5.9; dehortari 
I. 24.4; imperare C. 16.2, I. 47.2; monere C. 52.3, I. 19.2.— 
Varro: no example.—Catullus: rogare 35.10.—Lucretius: sua- 
dere, 1.142, 2.171, 3.84 (loc. corrupt.) ; imperare 5.672.— Vir- 
gil: hortart À. 2.83, ib. 74, 3.134, ib. 144, ib. 609, 10.69; monere 
B. 9.15, A. 10.439, Cul. 184; admonere G. 4.187, A. 9.109; im- 
perare À. 3.465, 7.36, ib. 169, 11.60, Mor. 38; suadere B. 1.55, 
G. 4.964, A. 1.357, 3.363, 10.10, ib. 367, 11.254, 12.814, Cir. 
368; persuadere G. 2.315 ; poscere A. 5.342; exposcere A. 4.79, 
9.193; orare B. 2.43, A. 6.318, 9.231; edicere G. 3.295; mandare 
B. 5.41.— Horace: monere ©. S. 5; admonere S. 1.6.126 ; flagi- 
tare Ñ. 2.4.61; hortari Ep. 1.1.69; imperare Ep. 1.5.21; referre 
Ep. 1.8.9; poscere A. P. 339.—Tibullus: precari 2.5.4.—Pro- 
pertius: persuadere 5.1.146; imperare 5.8.85.—O vid: hortari 
M. 8.215; monere M. 7.256, F. 4.131, 5.853, Hal. 52; admonere 
M. 3.602, 6.150, F. 3.850, Hal. 84; suadere Her. 19.155, M. 
10.688, 15.650, Tr. 4.10.39, 5.12.43; imperare M. 2.118, 3.4, 
8.461, 14.831, F. 3.807, 6.686; praecipere A. A. 2.278, ib. 415; 
auctorem esse M. 10.83; mandare (in the form dabit mandata) 
Her. 18.143; poscere M. 8.708; rogare Her. 6.144, A. A. 1.433; 
orare M. 6.413; precari Her. 5.158, 19.82, P. 1.7.6.—Livy: im- 
perare 39.14.90 (doubtful, if this is, as I suppose, the only ex- 
ample).—Vitruvius: imperare 2.9.15 bis; mandare 6. praef. 1; 
hortari ib. 2—Seneca Rhetor: imperare Contr. 10.2.13 bts.— 
Velleius: no example.—Valerius Maximus: admonere 1.6.2, 
2.6.8, 9.4 ext. 1, 6.9.7, 9.13.8; monere 9.8. ext. pr.; hortari 3.3 
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pr, 9.6.3; imperare 4.2.2, 5.1.1 d, 7.1. pr, 7.8. ext. 1; per- 
suadere 0.9.45 praecipere 9.13.3. Celsus: auclorcin esse 1.1.6.— 
Seneca: hortaci D. 9.16.3: adhortari D. 5.15.3 5 monere Ep. 21, 
16; praecipere D. 7.8.1; suadere D. 5.32.3, Clem. 1.12.4, Ep. 
19.2, 24.24, 67.10, 109.15; persuadere D. 10.13.4, Clem. 1.12.1; 
imperare D. 3.16.5, 5.19.3, ib. 4, 5.40.4, 6.8.3, Clem. 1.9.7, Ep. 
8.1, 99.16; mundare B. 7.22.1; interdicere D. 5.18.3. —Curtius: 
imperare 5.4.14, 10.1.19; monere 10.1.27; praecipere 6.6.10; 
suadere 7.11.23.—Columella: monere 10.143; praecipere 2.9. p. 
69 ed. Bip., 4.2. p. 154, 6.26. p. 269, 6.27. p. 272, 7.8. p. 292, 
7.10. p. 314, 9.13. p. 384, 9.14. p. 392, 11.2. p. 438, ib. p. 432, 
11.3. p. 455, ib. p. 463, 12.39. p. 505, 12.48. p. 509, 12.44. p. 
513; auclorem esse 19.44. p. 5b18.—Petronius: no example.— 
Pliny the elder: imperare 11.26, 20.28; monere 18.227; admon- 
ere 18.162, 36.32; suadere 11.6, 18.187, ib. 227, ib. 232, 22.106, 
ib. 109, 24.18, 28.57, ib. 69, ib. 199, 29.127, 30.38; persuadere 
29.10; praecipere 17.75, ib. 111, 18.200, ib. 228, 19.163, 25.29, 
ib. 145, 28.45, ib. 170, 31.122; flagilare 34.62, 35.65.—Quin- 
tilian: suadere Inst. 2.5.22, 2.7.2, 6.8.92, 10.2.24, 11.2.49, Dec. 
270. p. 99 ed. Bip.; dissuadere Inst. 2.8.7, 4.2.121.—Fron- 
tinus: imperare Strat. 1.10.1, 1.11.9, 2.5.11, 2.8.8.— Pliny the 
younger: admonere Ep. 1.2.4; dissuadere Ep. 2.17.26; adhor- 
tart Pan. 66.—Tacitus: hortari A. 6.43 (37), 11.16, ib. 24, 
15.59, 16.34; cohortari A. 12.49; dehortari A. 3.16; monere H. 
4.33, 5.24, A. 1.68 bis, 4.67, 11.1, 12.46, 13.37, 15.12, ib. 54, 
16.11, ib. 34; admonere A. 6.13 (7), 15.67; suadere A. 3.53, 
18.37, 15.63, 16.9; persuadere G. 14; imperare A. 1.89, 2.25, 
15.98; praecipere Agr. 38, ib. 46; praescribere A. 6.29 (23); 
scribere A. 12.29 (“ componeret, ed. pr.”, Gerber and Greef), 
15.25; mandare A. 15.2 (ex turba codd., exturbare Ernesti); 
deposcere H.. 3.19; exposcere A. 14.13; orare A. 6.8. (2), 11.10, 
ib. 32, 12.9, 13.135; denuntiare A. 11.97 ; nuntiare A. 16.11.— 
Suetonius: imperare Aug. 27, ib. 96, Tib. 57, ib. 60, Cal. 25, 
ib. 27, Cl. 16, Nor. 24, ib. 33, ib. 49, Vit. 10, ib. 14, Tit. 8, 
Don. 8, ib. 15: praeripere Aus. 99. Tib. 65. Col. 17, Ner. 31: 
hoste Mih 99+ diesuadere Tih, 2+ loathe Ci. 15: mondare 
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doubiful, and I should prefer to assume a slight anacoluthon 
and punctuate as follows: non multum me fallit ... quid sitis 
responsuri. Primum exspectare . . . domum denuntiare—dici 
vix potest quam multa sint quae respondeatis ante fieri oportere.* 
In Rh. ad Her. 8.9, considerare seems to fall under the rule 
laid down by Madvig on Fin. 1.103 that oportere may be im- 
plied from a preceding gerundive; cf. Schmalz, Berl. Phil. 
Woch. xxix 29, xxxiv 799, xxxv 126. The infinitives 
in Liv. 27. 20.7-8 may perhaps be explained in the same way, 
perhaps by assuming that Livy used with constat the volitive 
infinitive which is occasionally found with convenit (Thes. 
L. L. IV 837, 22). 

I have included in my list four passages in which the infini- 
tive directly depends not on the verb listed but on an accom- 
panying verb which normally takes the infinitive: Cie. Fam. 
10.17.2 non solum hortatus sum sed etiam coegi proficisci, V. 
8.48 imperet vique cogat aliquem decedere, Sen. D. 6.8.3 utrum 
permittas maerere an imperes, Ep. 99.16 permittamus illis ca- 
dere, non imperemus (Seneca’s construction of permittere is the 
reverse of Cicero's). A counterpart to this use is that of the 
subjunctive in Lael. 59 cupere et optare ut peccet, Att. 2.18.4 
tu vellem ego vel cuperem adesses (in Fam. 2.8.3 the subjunc- 
tive depends on commendatum, implied from commendatissima, 
cf. 1.3.2) ; also that of the gerundive in Fam. 3.10.6 quibus ego 
non tam imperavi quam censui sumptus legatis decernendos, 
with which contrast the direct dependence of the gerundive on 
imperare in B. Hisp. 33.3 cenam adferri quam optimam im- 
peravit, item optimis insternendum vestimentis. V. 3.43 is 
noteworthy as being the only passage in which Cicero uses the 
infinitive active with «mperare. Since we have not all that 
Cicero wrote, we cannot, I think, say that he would not have 
used it otherwise than in such a connection; if he regarded the 
infinitive active with imperare as objectionable, he could have 
used the subjunctive with cogere (Thes. L. L. III 1531, 20 ff.) ; 
and the exceptional infinitives with permittere V. 6.92, optare 


* But this supposition falls to the ground if Sjógren is right in read- 
ing and Clark, Cl. Rev. XL, 133, in approving the simple vocari in 
dependence on clamare, instead of the conjecture oportere vocari, in 
Att. 14.10.1. 


JD INDARLOL VULNS LN Midd. lio 


Fam. 10.20.53, croplure Fam. 1.6.2, may remind us that he was 
capable of deviating from his own normal usage. 

The following passages are excluded from my list: Cul. 156, 
where poscit is not a verbum dicendi: Ov. Am. 1.11.5 and 
Plin. N. H. 22.11, where the infinitives perhaps depend on dub:i- 
tantem; Cic. Att. 8.8.2, 14.20.4, Sen. Apoc. 8, Quintil. 8.3.37, 
where the infinitives are Greek words; Plin. N. IT. 18.131, be- 
cause l think that the infinitive here expresses not a wish but 
a statement. Professor Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and 
Experimental Science, I 72 ff., has collected from the Naturalis 
Historia passages in which a statement regarding the purpose 
or nature of an act or the character of an object is used as an 
incantation. In most cases (21.166, ib. 176, 22.88, ib. 50, 
23.103, 24.123, ib. 176, 30.51) the statement is introduced by 
dicere, in the following by precari: 22.61 adligari iubent ab 
ipso aegro precarique eum soluturum se nodos liberatum, 28.42 
partus adcelerat hic mas ex quo quaeque femina conceperit si 
cinctu suo soluto feminam cinxerit, dein solverit, adiecta pre- 
catione se vinxisse, eundem soluturum. Here the tenses show 
that the infinitives are not volitive but declaratory. And as in 
these passages, so in 18.131, serere nudum volunt precantem sibi 
et vieinis serere se, the man is performing the act to which his 
utterance refers; his declaration of its nature and purpose is 
exactly like that in 21.166 tolli iubentes dicique colligi eam 
tertianis et quartanis remedio. The incantation d.… the act, 
as in Verg. B. 8.78; the prayer of the sower that his act may 
have the desired result is given by Columella, 11.3, p. 463 ed. 
Bip., servantque adhuc antiquorum consuetudinem religiosiores 
agricolae qui cum ea serunt precantur ut et sibi et vicinis nas- 
cantur. The employment of an indirect statement with precari, 
though indubitable, as at any rate two of the above passages 
show, is less easy to explain than with deprecari (Sail. lug. 
104.4), which has the sense and construction of excusare. It 
may be added that we have perhaps an allusion to the sower’s 
pere cq xe Wa be Eating. UE wt ospita 
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passive infinitive, 36 the active (or deponent, which syntacti- 
cally should be classed with the active on account of its func- 
tion, not with the passive on account of its form) ; passive and 
active are used together in two passages, B. C. 3.42.2, Suet. Tib. 
5%. On the other hand, of imperare with subjunctive I have 
collected 146 instances, of which only seven exhibit the passive: 
Cic. V. 4.73, ib. 105, 6.70, Off. 2.64, Caes. B. G. 6.32.2, Vitruv. 
9. praef. 13, Ascon. in Milon. 41 (47). . 

In eight, or perhaps nine, passages the infinitive active with 
imperare has a subject accusative (I do not include V. 3.48, 
where aliquem follows cogat). Two of these, Lucr. 5.672 ff. 
and Caes. B. C. 3.42.2, are easily explained by the parallel of 
such passages as Pl. Amph. prol. 73, sirempse legem esse iussit 
Iuppiter, and Rh. ad. Her. 1.19, si lex sit quae iubeat eos qui 
propter tempestatem navem reliquerint omnia perdere; in the 
first case the accusative denotes a thing, in the second a person 
who is not to act but to be acted on, and neither can be the 
recipient of the order. In B. G. 7.60.8, 8.97.4, B. Afr. 11.3, 
66.1 there is, I think, a special reason for the construction. 
Iubere and imperare, like similar English verbs, are ambiguous, 
inasmuch as the command may be given directly, as would usu- 
ally be the case in private life, or transmitted, as usually in pub- 
lie affairs and the military sphere. If a writer desires to make 
it quite clear that the order is transmitted, he must put the 
person who is to execute it in a construction which shall mark 
him as being executor only, not recipient. The difference be- 
tween B. G. 5.18.4, legiones subsequi iubet, and B. Afr. 66.1, 
imperat legiones sequi, is the same as between Napier's “he 
directed the second corps to fall on” and his “he directed that 
the first corps should move.” In view, however, of the pre- 
dominance of subjunctive active with imperare it is somewhat 
remarkable that in these four passages the infinitive with sub- 
jeet accusative should be preferred to the subjunctive with sub- 
ject nominative which is employed with the same effect in B. 
Afr. 87.1 and 39.1. In two passages Livy expresses by change 
of construction the change from a direct to a transmitted order: 
39.14.9 consules aedilibus curulibus imperarunt ut sacerdotes 
eius sacri omnes conquirerent . . . aediles plebis videre (viderent 
Gronov.) ne qua sacra in operto fierent; 41.3.6, centurionibus 
imperant ut graviores aetate milites binos in ea iumenta . .. 
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imponant, equites ut singulos e iuvenibus pedites secum in 
equos tollant. 

The proper signification of this accusative and infinitive with 
imperare is ignored in Ov. M. 14.830, Irin ad Hersiliam descen- 
dere... imperat, and Suet. Tib. 57 adtractum ad se recipere 
debitum ducique ad supplicium imperavit et patri suo verum 
referre; for in both passages if is clear that the order is given 
directly to the person who is to execute it. With Suetonius 
this negligence is, if not excused, at least diminished in its 
effect by the interposition of the passive duct; for Ovid the 
essential point was probably the metrical value of the accusative 
Trin and the dactyl imperat. 

An infinitive active with subject accusative occurs with edicere 
in Verg. G. 3.295; the combination carpere oves et sternere (the 
latter infinitive implying a personal actor and recipient of the 
command) resembles that in Att. 395, Ribb. Trag. p. 186, signa 
extemplo canere et tela ob moenia offerre imperat. The con- 
struction occurs. also with suadere in Plin. N. H. 18. 187 Ver- 
gilius alternis cessare arva suadet. The personal accusatives in 
Aen. 10.10 and 12.814 are explained by Conington and Ladewig- 
Deuticke as subjects of the infinitives, by Sidgwick as objects of 
suast; that Sidgwick’s view is correct as well for these passages 
as for Ter. Hec. 481 and Lucr. 1.141 seems to me to be proved 
by Cic. Prov. Cons. 42 me ut sibi essem legatus non solum suasit 
verum etiam rogavit. Perhaps Cicero would not have used 
aceusative with suadere except in this association with another 
verb whieh required that case; that he used it at all is instruc- 
tive in connection with Petron. 46 and 62 and with the not 
uncommon persuasus, on which see Tyrrell and Purser on Fam. 
6.7.2. But Sidgwick is, I think, wrong in regarding Juturnam, 
Aen. 12.813, as object not only of suas? but. also of probavi; with 
the latter verb it is the subject of audere; cf. approbare Cic. V. 
5.142, Ph. 4.2, comprobare Wat. 21, and, for the shift in the con- 
“rnetion of the case, nares Cres. B. €. 1.61.5. quosdam Tac. 
ib OR 
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infinitive, as containing no personal element, was felt as espe- 
cially suitable for injunctions addressed to a class of persons or 
to men in general; and this feeling would explain its frequent 
use in the didactic writing of Columella and the elder Pliny; its 
infrequency in Celsus seems to be due not to a marked prefer- 
ence for the subjunctive but to the fact that he introduces 
authorities in another way, citing oftener their practice than 
their precepts. This explanation will apply to the infinitive 
active with imperare in Plin. N. H. 11.26 (in 20.28 the in- 
finitive is passive), Sen. Ep. 8.1, and Sall. I. 47.2. Sall. C. 
16.2 seems to me a case of zeugma; with vilia habere, denoting 
a mental attitude, docebat, used just above, would be more ap- 
propriate; but maiora alia, denoting acts to be performed, re- 
quires imperabat. These writers do not employ with imperare 
the combination of dative object and infinitive, which is found 
in Vitruvius, Curtius, Frontinus, Tacitus, and the poets; but 
since Cicero uses this combination with other verbs (suadere de 
Or. 1.951, persuadere Ph. 13.18, praescribere Font. 22), there 
cannot have been in principle any objection to it. 

Interdicere, which usually and naturally takes a ne clause, 
owes its occasional infinitive to the example of vetare, prae- 
scribere to that of (ubere. The Suetonian salvere and valere 
dicere seem to be an imitation of xaípev Aéyo ; and Greek influence 
may be responsible for infinitive with nuntiare and scribere in 
Tacitus. But that the construction is in general native to 
Latin is sufficiently shown by iubere. Its infrequency in Plautus 
and absence from Petronius may indicate that it did not sur- 
vive especially in the speech of the people. Examination of in- 
scriptions might throw some light on this point; the only in- 
scriptional instances I have are those with rogare cited by 
Konjetzny, Arch. f. l. L., XV 844, from the tituli urbani in 
C. I. L. VI. The subjunctive is, of course, far commoner than 
the infinitive, though this cannot be said with respect to every 
author and verb. I have noted only 10 instances of subjunctive 
with praecipere in Columella against 15 of infinitive, and in 
Tacitus not more than 15 subjunctives with monere to 12 infini- 
tives. With referre in the sense of renuntiare, for which Horace 
furnishes a single example of infinitive, I know none of sub- 
junctive; on the rarity of subjunctive with poscere see Lease, 
A. J. P., XXI 454, and Sydow, Hermes, LX 265. 
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Ruhe, 16 2/3 Stunden. Diese dreistündige Ruhe konnte aber 
nicht in der Nacht statt haben, trotz dem ‘tribus horis noctis? 
weil sie nach den Conunentarien vor dem Auihruun zun Rück- 
marsch gegeben wurde, und wenn sie such schon um à Uhr 
begonnen haben wiirde also um 11 Uhr beendigt gewesen wire, 
Cäsar doch unmöglich von Abends 11 Uhr bis etwa Morgens 4 
Uhr (vor Sonnenaufgang) hitte 8 1/3 Stunden Wegs zurückle- 
gen kónnen. 

Mit dem Marsch mag es sich folgendermaszen verhalten 
haben: Da Cäsar um Mitternacht von Litavieus Anschlag 
Kenntnis erhielt, kann er um 2 Uhr Morgens aufgebrochen und 
um Mittag vor Litavicus eingetroffen sein; nach beendigter 
Unterwerfung der Aeduer, etwa 2 Uhr Nachmittags, gab er 
seinen Truppen Ruhe bis Abends 5 Uhr, und trat hierauf den 
Riickmarsch an. Um 11 Uhr mógen des Fabius Reiter 
erschienen sein nme um 4 Uhr Morgens langte Cüsar vor Ger- 
govia wieder an.’ : 

in a note to the words tribus horis (noctis) he gays: “ Das 
Wort nociis scheint eine verunglückte sinnentstel m Glosse 
zu sein. Auch Kochly und Rüstow haben es in ihrer Ueber- 
setzung * mit Recht—wie wir sehen werden—untercriickt.” 

To this note the younger von Góler? adds: “In der zweiten 
Auflage seiner Uebersetzung * sagt hierüber Kóchly: i *das Wort 
noctis, welches gewöhnlich nach tribus horis steht, hatten wir 
schon in der ersten Bearbeitung stillsthweigend beseitigt. Jetzt 
hat v. Góler nachgewiesen dass es eiie sinnentstellende Glosse 
ist? ” 

In the Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins zu Berlin, 
36 (1910), 64-65, H. Meusel writes: “ Wie der Glossator hier 
zu tempus (IV 20, 2) eine nähere Bestimmung hinzufügte, so 
setzte er auch VIT 41, 1, zu dem Zeitbegriff horis die unmog- 
liche Bestimmung noctis, wie v. Güler (ll. ec.) nachgewiesen 
hat. Caesar erfährt von dem Abfall der ITüduer medie fere 
nocie (89, 3), bricht mit vier Legionen und der eesamten 
toiiorei nulle interposita dubttidiane (M). (Y. main v. Grater zm 
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rómische Meilen (744 km.) zurück, nach v. Góler in 8 1/3 
Stunde, gönnt nach Unterwerfung der Hiduer seinem Heere 
drei Stunden Ruhe (41, 1), tritt dann den Rückweg an und 
kommt vor Sonnenaufgang (etwa 4 Uhr morgens) wieder in 
seinem Lager an (41, 5). Da er für den Rückmarsch wieder 
ungeführ dieselbe Zeit5 braucht, wie für den Hinmarsch, min- 
destens also 8-9 Stunden, muss dieser spätestens um 7 oder 8 
Uhr nachmittags (im Hochsommer)* angetreten sein, folglich 
kónnen die drei Stunden Ruhe die vorhergingen nieht in die 
Nachtzeit gefallen sein. Der Urheber des Wortes noctis dachte 
bei den Worten ad quietem datis, geruht werde in der Nacht." 

Meusel seems to have converted Mr. T. Rice Holmes, who in 
his Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, p. 122 (London, 1899), writes: 
* Darkness was now closing in. Caesar allowed three hours for 
rest," etc. This was an acceptance of the traditional view, held 
in spite of von Géler, whose work is often quoted in this book. 
In Caesar de Bello Gallico (Oxford, 1913), in which he gives 
the credit of athetizing noctis tc the younger von Góler, Holmes, 
however, writes: “Noctis was certainly interpolated,—by a 
dunce. If the three hours’ rest had been taken in the night, 
there would not have been time to march back to Gergovia. 
The interp slator was doubtless misled by the words ad quietem 
datis and «id not pause to think.” 

Here the case of the opposition may be said to rest. No 
additional arguments are found in the numerous editions ex- 
amined. Except the prior silent suppression of noctis by Kochly 
und Riistow,’ the entire opposition springs from von Góler. The 
argumentation is all his, and it carried the weight of a definitive 
German pronouncemenf on the text. Consequently editor after 
editor “ did not pause! to think,” but in truly ovine fashion fol- 
lowed the leader. To be sure von Góler was a “ Grossherzoglich 
Badischer Generalmàjor vom Armeecorps”*® and might conse- 


5 Absolutely improbable. The conditions were entirely dissimilar. The 
outward march had to be made with great caution, hence rather slowly; 
the return, especially the latter part of it, required speed above all 
else. 

* A gross error, as will appear later. 

* Even they had been anticipated by the Greek Metaphrast, Planudes 
or whoever he was, as he has: rpeîs re dpas, mpès TÒ éaurods THs 0000 åra- 
VUxeiw, tots orparuiras cvyxwpioas, wpds Thy TepyoBlay peterrparoresevcaro, 

3 As shown by his title-page. 
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quently be considered an expert authority in a military matter, 
but our sequel shows that he was not an infallible one. 

Let us now turn to the defence of the traditional reading. 
In the first place the absolute unanimity of all the MSS. cited 
by our critical editions and of all the editors for nearly four 
centuries is surely a strong point in ifs favor. Such evidence 
is not lightly to be set aside. Subjective criticism must possess 
a real cogency io warrant us in rejecting without a most search- 
ing examination any reading so well supported. 

We must, then, determine whether the feat, as described in 
the text, was within the bounds of reasonable possibility. To 
this end it is desirable to determine, as closely as we can from 
the context and otherwise, the date of the march and the circum- 
stances attendant upon it and conditioning it. 

About the end of February? Caesar was digging his way 
through six feet of snow in the Cevennes (8, 2). About a month 
later he was still at Avaricum (32, 2,—4am prope hieme con- 
fecta, cum ipso anni tempore ad gerendum bellum vocaretur). 
Thence he marched sixty miles to Decetia, whither he had sum- 
moned all the Aeduan senate and the leaders of the opposing 
faetions in the state to meet him. Nearly all of the state con- 
vened thither for the conference. 'Two or three weeks would 
seem ample time for all this. As much more woull seem quite 
sufficient for the march to Gergovia and the early operations 
there. On these assumptions the date of our passage could not 
have been earlier than the latter part of April, or later than the 
latter part of May. 

We may arrive at the same result by another line of approach. 
In 55, 10, the Loire is swollen by the melting snows but is no 
longer at flood height as a ford is now to be found. Now Jullian 
(op. cit. I, 104) shows that the climate has not appreciably 


? Cf. C. Jullian (Histoire de la Gaule, I, 104): “ Février avait ses 
épaisses et tardives chutes de neige dans les Cévennes" and (III, 430, 
n. 3,-—on this place): “ Fin février, où il y a encore de fortes tombéáes 
de reige cus € (nl LL TE c Inrmif, je crois, des nrecmmnauiyona de neigo 
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changed since Roman times and official information 1° furnished 
by the former honored Ambassador from France, M. Jusser- 
and, states that “La Loire monte de décembre à février et 
atteint son maximum en mars, maximum dépendant de Pinten- 
sité des pluies et de la rapidité de la fonte des neiges." Hence 
we shall have to assume not only a backward spring but an 
extremely belated one, if we place the date of c. 56, 4, later 
than the latter part of May. The events narrated in 42-55 
would not seem to require more than three weeks at the most. 
This would bring the date of 41 early in May. The incident of 
Teutomatus (46, 5) would then receive its explanation from 
the excessive heat of the days in the middle of May. Again, the 
moon was full on the 30th of May, and the moonlight for the 
ten nights preceding would have been of great assistance for 
those night marches of 56, 3. Thus all the data, meteorological, 
astronomical, climatological, given in the context and from ex- 
ternal sources, harmonize entirely with the hypothesis of late | 
April or early May as the time of the march in our passage, 
They become increasingly difficult for dates later than the mid- 
dle of May. ; 

We must nów scan the arguments for a later date. As already 


stated, von Gôler assumes from 35, 2—— ne maiorem aestatis 
/ 

19 Service Pilotage de Vembouchure de la Loire. 

3 Compare; M. A. Girault de Saint Pargeau (Dictionnaire de la 
France, t. 1, p. 136): * Dans Ia partie montagneuse (Dépt. de l'Ardèche, 
in whieh the Loire has its sourees) que recouvre longtemps une neige 
épaisse et of Vhiver dure six mois.” Also (t. 2, p. 370): “Sur la 
plupart de ces montagnes (separating the basins of the Loire and the 
Allier, Dépt. de la Haute-Loire) où la neige séjourne pendant plus de 
six mois de l'année." Again (t. 3, p. 428): “L'époque de sa plus 
grande intensité (de Vhiver) est de la fin de décembre à la fin de 
février (in Puy-de-Dóme, in which Gergovia was situated). 

Douglas Goldring (Along France's River of Romance—ihe Loire, p. 
14) tells us that he was at Les Estables, very near the source of the 
Loire, on the 23d of May (“Two days before Ascension Day”), 1911. 
The season was “two months behindhand." ‘The days were exces- 
sively hot, but after sunset bitterly cold. There was no snow on the 
Gerbier de Jones except where it still lingered in sheltered clefts. The 
Loire seems to have been sometime past its flood, as, in descending the 
entire length of the river, he speaks of it as “an immense expanse of 
yellow sand” in contrast to Ardouin-Dumazet: “ Vienne Phiver et l'on 
aura l'impression d'un Mississippi, tant le flot sera puissant ” (p. 110). 
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partem flumine impediretur—that it was '' Hochsommer ". 
Surely this is no indication that it is already midsummer or 
even summer at all. It simply stutes what may eventually be 
the case unless he find some way to get across the river. If I 
should say now, in December, that T fear the failure of my plans 
for the summer, would you assume it was already summer? 
Does von Góler really know that the «eslas of Caesar, like the 
6épos of the Greek historians, is the entire season for military 
operations, and not the summer of the modern almanac? 

A second argument is found in some of our school editions, 
based on the expression frumenium in agris (56, 5) and so fix- 
ing the time as “harvest time, probably July." Caesar, how- 
ever, says frumentum, not frumenta; hence he does not mean 
standing crops. Then his editors overlook the fact that in agris 
is simply ‘in the country’. The reference is to the last year's 
grain stored in the country granaries. We must distinguish be- 
tween frumentum in agris, as here, and frumenta 4n agris (I, 
16, 2). Caesar knew his Latin; his editors, sometimes. ‘The 
support for the later date fails. 

Having thus determined an approximate date for the march, 
we need next to ascertain the length of time available for it at 
that season. Here we run counter to another fatal error of von 
Gôler, the confusion of the Roman hora with the hour of sixty 
minutes indicated by our time-pieces.? The hora diei is just 
one-twelfth of the time between sunrise and sunset and the hora 
nociis is just one-twelfth of the time between sunset and the 
following sunrise. Hence the horae vary in length from day 
to day and those of the day are not of the same length as those 
of the night except at the equinoxes. lf three horae noctis were 
given to the soldiers for rest, nime such horae would remain as 
a little more than the maximum time available for the return 
march of our passage. 

The following table giving the local time of sunrise and sun- 
set at Clermont-Ferrand (only four km. from Gergovia), for 


, 
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U. S. Observatory at Washington, who has made all the astro- 
nomical calculations for this paper. To these I have added the 
length of the natural day and of the natural night!? in our 
hours and minutes. In the last column I have given in hours 
and minutes the length of that portion of the night left after 
deducting the three horae, or one-quarter of the natural night, 
given, according to the text, to the soldiers for rest. 


Date Sunrise Sunset Day Night Time left 


April 28, 4.55 7.01 14.06 9.54 7.25 
May 5, 445 7.09 1494 9.86 7.12 
May 12, 4.86 7.18 14.42 9.18 6.59 
May 19, 4.98 7.96 14.58 9.02 6.47 
May 26, 4.19 7.35 15.16 844 6.83 


This table reveals the effect of von Góler's cardinal error,—the 
confusion of the hora and the hour. Instead of his five hours 
we have about seven, a difference that converts his ‘ unmöglich ? 
into an easily ‘ moglich? | 

Could Caesar's legions have made the march in this time? 
We shall att&mpt to answer this; first, by the testimony of 
Caesar himself; secondly, by that of his Continuator, the author 
of the Bellum Africum; thirdly, by that of Vegetius, who wrote 
on Roman military matters; fourthly, by comparison with other 
ancient mayzhes; fifthly, by comparison with later and modern 
marches; sjxthly, by the testimony of military experts of the 
present day. 

1. In the year 54, B. C., Caesar returned from Britain short- 
ly before the autumnal eduinox (V, 23, 5). The scarcity of corn 
compels him to distribute his legions widely in northern Gaul. 
Sabinus and Cotta ud sent into winter-quarters among the 
Eburones, at or near Tongres, and about 200 miles from Caesar's 
headquarters at Samarobriva. Some fifteen days after their 
arrival (26, 1) an attack is made upon them. A day of confer- 
ence and one of battle follow. Ambiorix marches day and night, 
stirring up the neighboring tribes, and falls upon the camp of 
Cicero, sixty miles away. Seven days pass before Cicero can get 


43 Strict accuracy would require that the length of the natural night 
be measured from sunset to the following sunrise, but the result would 
not be appreciably affected. 
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a messenger started to Caesar. Two or three days may have 
passed before the messenger reached Caesar's camp. These time 
indications point to November as about the earliest time for 
the action in 46-47. Caesar summons Crassus in all haste, bid- 
ding him start at midnight. Crassus starts cum nuntio, so prob- 
ably before midnight, and marches 25 Roman miles, arriving 
hora circiter lerlia. Not knowing how long before midnight 
Crassus may have started, we can make no close comparison of 
the time taken by him with that taken by Caesar in our passage. 
The attendant circumstances, too, are different. But Caesar 
tells us that he himself marched twenty (Roman) miles that 
day, after hearing of the arrival of Crassus. The following table 
for the latitude of Amiens, 49°, 53’, N. gives the data as to the 
time available. 


Date Sunrise Sunset Day Time left for Caesar 


Nov. 1 6.45 4.42 9.57 8.18 (6.48) 
Nov. 8 6.57 4.99 9.32 7.57 (6.97) 
Nov. 15 7.10 4.19 9.09 7.38 (6.08) 
Nov. 22 722 4.10 8.48 7.90 (6.50) 


The fifth column shows the maximum time available for 
Caesar, had he started at the hora lertia and marched continu- 
ously until sunset, 1. e. five-sixths of the natural day. But we 
must subtract time for the juncture with Fabius and his force,— 
say half an hour or more—and for Caesar to encamp and en- 
trench his position for the night, for which an hour at least 
should be allowed. This reduces the available time to about the 
time given in the last column. 

This march of twenty Roman miles thus seems to have taken 
almost the time of the march of twenty-five Roman miles in 
our passage. ‘These twenty miles, however, are over winter 
roads in a season notoriously humid in that part of France. 
Hence the march would necessarily be at a slower pace. Then, 
in this ease, ihe soldiers are under equipment soe a iong maren 
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2. Inthe Bellum Africum (68-75) we find that on the 17th 
of January, 46 B. C., Caesar left his camp vigilia, quarta with a 
force of all arms, marched eighteen Roman miles, and after a 
skirmish, seized the town of Zeta, loaded all its stores on the 
backs of his soldiers and marched back, fighting much of the 
way. In fact, the enemy pressed so hard that in the four horae 
before sunset he made only 100 passus and reached camp noctis 
hora prima. The maximum time for the raid and the return 
would be part of the vigilia quarta, the 12 horae of the day 
minus the 4 in which no progress was made and minus also 
the time of the skirmish, the seizure of the town and its stores, 
the making these stores into sarcinas of proper size and loading 
them on the backs of the soldiers,—about two horae at least,— 
plus part of the noctis hora prima. This is pretty nearly one- 
half of the day and one-third of the night. Now at Zeta (lat. 
35°, 40', N.) the sun rose that day at 7.14 and set at 5.18. 
Hence we have about 9 hours and 40 minutes as an estimate 
for this march, an average of 3.7 Roman miles per hour against 
the 3.8 of our passage. If the Zeta raid was possible as assumed, 
so was the march of our passage. 

3. Vegetius (Epitoma rei militaris, I, 9) writes: ' Militari 
ergo gradi, viginti millia passuum horis quinque duntazat aesti- 
vis conficienda sunt. Pleno autem gradu, qui citatior est, toti- 
dem horis viginti quattuor (millia) peragenda sunt. 

As in the latitude of Rome the masima hora aestiva is 75 
minutes of our time, five such horae would be 614 hours; and as 
the media hora aestiva is 6715 minutes, five such would be 55% 
hours. Accordingly the data of Vegetius give us a rate per 
hour for the militaris gradus that varies from 3.2 to 3.84 Roman 
miles; and a rate per hour for the plemus gradus that varies 
from 3.55 to 4.267 Roman miles per hour. 

Let us assume then for trial purposes the middle date of our 
table, May 12, and apply the data from Vegetius. The length 
of the night is 9h. 18m. == 558 minutes. Hence each hora 
noctis is 46.5 of our minutes. The tres horae noctis granted for 


14 As the Kalends of March, 708, A. U. C. == Jan. 1, 46, B. C. Julian, 
the o. d. XII Kal. Apr. of Af. B. 75 would be Jan. 21, 46 B. C. The 
context shows the raid was four days before this date. "This was the 
“Year of Confusion," or, as Macrobius more fitly says, “The last year 
of confusion." : 
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rest amount to 2 hours and 20 minutes. Then the start 1s made 
for the return to Gergovia. The men have had a long march 
and a short resi. No need of special haste is known so they start 
off on ihe mean militaris gradus of 3.52 miles an hour. It is 
now about 9.40 D. M. (The sun had set at 7.18 and 2 hours and 
20 minutes had been given the men for rest.) In the next 3% 
hours they have covered 12145 miles. Just then the mounted 
couriers of Fabius burst into sight and told of the dire situation 
at Gergovia. Haste is now all important and instantly the word 
of command rings out all along the line and the men quicken 
their pace to the maximum plenus gradus and ere the sun rises 
above the horizon they are back in Gergovia and the situation 
is safe. 

Some reader may, however, still adhere to von Góler's dictum 
that it was * Hochsommer” and the date of May 12, selected 
for a test, as being the central date of our time indications, may 
not carry conviction. So we will take the shortest night of the 
entire year, that of the summer solstice and apply the test from 
the data of Vegetius. On that day the sun rose at 4.10 and 
set at 7.52. Hence the day was 15.42 hours and the night 8.18. 
The tres horae ad quielem dalae now become 2 hrs. and 4 
minutes. The time available for the return after the rest is now 
6 hours and 15 minutes. Allow the men the 15 minutes to rub 
their sleepy eyes and to get under way. They can stil accom- 
plish the return at 4.25 miles per horam,—not the maximum 
plenus gradus of Vegetius !*— and still arrive before sunrise. Is 
that not conclusive? 

4. In comparing this exploit of Caesar with some other 
ancient marches we find that it is not a record-breaker, nor 
unique for either speed or endurance. We may compare the 
following, for example. 

(a) In early September, 490 B. C., a body of 2000 Lacedaemon- 
ian hoplites marched from Sparta to Athens, a distance of some 
130 of our miles, in three days and as many vights, or some 


twelve hours lose if ove pecopt the time given Por Pu patos qu 06 
€ € fea M . 
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The marching time is not closely defined, but even if one-half of 
the time was spent in actual marching it was a wonderful per- 
formance for men in their heavy armor in the hot season. 

(b) Alexander the Great probably has the record of more 
extraordinary marches than any other of all the world’s great 
generals. We shall hastily review some of these for the sake of 
comparison. 

1. Pellion to Thebes, 300 miles over the mountains, poor 
roads, often none at all; force 30,000 foot and 3,000 horse; thir- 
teen days. 

2. Gaza to Pelusium, 170 miles through a parched, glaring 
desert, along the shore of the sea; seven days. No water or sup- 
plies except from his fleet. 

3. Pursuit of Darius: Mid-June 330 B. C.; distance 3,300 
stadia — 364 miles; 11 days. 

4. To the Caspian Gates, about 44 miles, parts of 2 days. 

5. March to Artacoana. Mid-autumn, 330 B.C. Mixed force 
of all arms, SteAOayv èv voty épais oradious és £&akootovs (66 miles). 

6. From Bactria to'the Oxus. One night and day ; 400 stadia 
== 44 miles Extremely hot and dry; no water; many fell in 
their tracis. 

7. Pursuit of Bessus: Spring 329 B. C., 150 miles in 4 days. 
Mixed force of all arms. 

8. From the Jaxartes to Maracanda, 1,500 stades, mid-winter 
329-328'B. C. Arrived morning of the fourth day. 

9. Desert of Sandar; 45 miles without a stop in 24 hours. 

10. Desert of Gedrosia. 35,000 men; average progress about 
12 miles a day. Intense heat, many men and animals died; 
marches had to be made from water to water, often sixty to 
eighty miles apart. 

(c) The march of Sphodrias: Spring of 378 B. C.; about 
middle of afternoon to sunrise, mountain paths, if any; distance 
accomplished about 37 miles; force stated at 10,000 men; a great 
march under the circumstances. 

(d) The march of Gaius Claudius Nero, in 207 B. C. With a 


tTpiraio: ék Zréprns éyévovro èv rjj "Arr. Also Isocrates (Panegyr. 87) : 
rods & dy Tpicl» djuépais kal rocatras vuËt Gtakboux Kai yna orddia StedGeip 
oTpatoréiyy mopevouéyous, Pliny (N. H. vii. 84) gives the distance as 
MCXL stadia (v.l. MCLX). Solinus says MCOXL, whence a O is 
supposed to have been dropped in the MSS. of Pliny. 
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force of 6,000 heavy infantry and 1,000 hoise, Nero left his 
position in front of Hannibal at Canusium and went to meet 
Hasdrubal on the Metaurus. The distance was 270 Reman miles 
(255 of ours). The outward march was made in seven days 
at an average rate of 35.7 English miles a day. The return was 
made by the same route in six days, at an average rate of 41 2/3 
wiles a day. In fourteen days Nero and his force marched 510 
English miles and fought one of the “decisive battles of the 
world." 

(e) We may compare with these exploits also the march of 
Ilarold of England, in September, 1066, pronounced by Free- 
man (Norman Conquest, III, 731) “one of the most wonderful 
things in our wonderful history. Harold marched from Hast- 
ings to London, 62 miles, then pressed on to York, 188m., 
thence to Stamford Bridge, 8m., where he fought a great battle 
with Harold Hardrada, and then returned to London in four 
days. Truly the old Chronicler could say that King Harold 
rested neither day nor night, as he made over 500 miles in eight 
days. 

Is there nothing in modern history to compare with these 
exploits and to confirm them? Much indeed, but p lack of 
space we can cite but a few. 

1. On July 29, 1809, Gen. Robert Crawford’s division of 
three British regiments went into bivouac after having marched 
20 miles. Believing that Sir Arthur Wellesley, at Talavera, had 
need of his command, he allowed it a few hours’ rest, withdrew 
about fifteen of the weaker men, and then marched with the 
rest 62 miles in 26 hours, with the loss of only 17 stragglers. 
The men were under equipment, each carrying a weight of from 
fifty to sixty pounds.” 

2. The First Battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861. “ In leaving 
the field, the men took the same route, in a general way, by 
which they reached it. Hence when the men of Ilunter's and 
Heintzelman’s divisions got back to Centerville, they had walked 
aout 25 niles, Toat night they walked boo. wa che Potens, 
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and unseasoned men, within 36 hours, walked fully 45 miles, 
besides fighting from about 10 A. M. until 4 P. M. on a hot 
and dusty day in July? 

8. The March from Vicksburg to Jackson, July 4, 1863. 
* Vicksburg surrendered on July 4th, and the same day, with- 
out entering the city, a large portion of the army marched 
rapidly away to attack Gen. Johnston at Jackson. The distance 
was a little more than fifty miles, but never did troops suffer 
more severely. It was a forced march, under an intense, burn- 
ing sun; the dust was stifling, and the only water was that from 
sluggish brooks and fetid ponds.” 1° 

4. Sherman’s March, Atlanta to Savannah, 300 miles in 18 
days.?9 

5. The march of the Sixth Corps to Gettysburg, July 2, 1868. 
(The account should be read in full in the Autobiography of 
Charles Francis Adams, pp. 149 £.) 

Are all these “gross exaggerations”? Are they not fairly 
consistent one with another and do they not portray some of 
the great deeds of which men are capable? He surely would be 
a bold critic who would deny them. Yet if these were possible, 
where is he impossibility of our text? 

As von /Göler is considered an expert witness, let us hear 
some of our own experts in rebuttal. The first is Lieut. General 
Nelson A. Miles. He says: “ Assuming normal conditions of 
road and weather marching 28 miles in seven hours could hardly 
even be called a forced march and is entirely possible for an 
infantry command, as this would give a rate of march of 
approximately 3.3 miles an hour. Infantry in a forced march 
can make over 4 miles an hour.” 

Our next witness is Major-General Leonard A. Wood, who 
writes: “There is nothing improbable in Caesar's march. Good 
troops have on various occasions made marches, under equip- 
ment, of upwards of forty miles. The Roman soldier was accus- 
tomed to carry a heavy load—he was trained to march long 
distances; and I do not think there was the slightest difficulty 
in his covering the forty-six miles under conditions such as out- 


18 Maj.-Gen. James B. Fry, in The Century War Book, p. 29. 
The Photographic Hist. of the Civil War, VIII, p. 208. 
39 Ibid., p. 220. 
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lined in your letter. For Roman infantry, in light marching 
order, twenty-three miles in seven hours would be well within 
the limits of possibility.” 

Brigadier-General James HI]. Wilson writes: “I have no 
hesitation in expressing the opinion that Caesars hardened 
soldiers could have marched the twenty-three miles in six and 
a quarter hours easily and had from fifteen to thirty minutes 
to spare. We had plenty of infantry soldiers in the closing 
year oi the War for the Union who could have done it, or even 
marched twenty-four miles within the specified time, especially 
with only their arms and no impedimenta." 

Next, Brigadier-General Anson Mills writes: “ Assuming re- 
quired roads and the men in light attire, it does not seem Lo me 
that there would be any difficulty at all in making such a 
march as you describe.” 

Finally, Brigadier-General Alfred A. Woodhull writes: “I 
wish to say that after a careful consideration of the matter and 
a careful study of the text of Caesar, your contention in the 
matter of Caesar’s march, is entirely correct.” 

Thus our five experts, independently, but unanimo isly, agree 
that the march could have been made under the conditions and 
within the time available. 

Let us now consider the men that made the march. These 
were they of whom C. Jullian (op. cit. ITI, 176 f.) eloquently 
says: “Ces hommes qu’ amenait César avaient été choisis entre 
ceni mille, parmi les corps les plus vigoureux de l Italie cen- 
trale, Marses, Sabins, Ombriens et Samnites. Quatre de ces 
légions étaient composées d'anciens soldats, c’est-à-dire qu'elles 
avalent éliminé les plus faibles, et qu'il ne restait plus dans 
leurs rangs que des hommes Agés d'au moins vingt-cing ans, en 
la perfection de la force, de la souplesse et de l'endurance, préts 
à toutes les fatigues. Des marches de vingt-quatre heures et de 
dix-huit lieues presque sans arrét, des terrassements ou des écha- 
faudages à élever sur neuf lieues détendue ?* ou à soixante pieds 
de hanlenr, dos = ponts à bâtir sur te Phin en cix FOURS, qon 
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flotte de transport et de combat à construire dans un ?* hiver: 
ils étaient en ce moment les seuls hommes avec lesquels Jules 
César püût braver tous les obstacles matériels, forêts, fleuves et 
marécages, murailles, routes et famine." 

Such were the men. Who will say they could not do it? 
In later days Caesar said that with such men he could have 
overturned the heavens.?6 

Caesar justly gives all the credit to them,— Hs rebus cognitis 
Caesar summo studio militum ante ortum ?* solis in castra per- 
venit. Let us then restore the noctis in our editions and not 
deny the men the laurels so “ brawly won.” 


SAMUEL GRANT OLIPHANT. 
GROVE ITY COLLEGE. 


at See B. G. V, 1-2. Cf. B. C. I, 36,—a fleet constructed at Massilia 
in a single month in 49 B. C. 

2 The four legions were probably the picked men of his force: the 
favorite 10th (cf. I, 40; VII, 47, 51); the veterrimae 8th and Sth 
(cf. VIT, 47; VIII, 8) and the 11th, the legion summae spei delectaeque 
tuventutis (VIII, 8). The 7th and 12th were with Labienus (VII, 62). 

?9 B. H. 42 fin. 

47 The full moon of April 30 would have been a help if the arrival 
were between May 1 and 10. 


THE TESTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS TO CHRISTIANITY. 


So much of the early history of Christianity is wrapped in 
obscurity that additional evidence from any source is always 
welcome. Apart from the writings of the New Testament and 
the other early Christian literature, the most important single 
author is Josephus. 

But to evaluate the testimony of Josephus is an exceedingly 
difficult and delicate problem. Practically all his writings are 
manifestly propaganda, written with certain more or less evi- 
dent purposes. Acquainted as he was with Greek letters and 
learning, writing under the patronage of the Roman emperors, 
a Jew, & Pharisee, learned in the wisdom of his people, of 
priestly birth and from the royal Hasmonean line, apparently 
an intense patriot, and certainly proud of his race and its 
traditions, he was eager to prove to the world several important 
propositions. 

At times his personal interests are uppermost, ‘as when he 
wishes to depict in the most favorable light, to th Jews 
and Romans, his part in the Jewish rebellion of 66-70. Again, 
as a Jew, he strives to arouse interest among the cultivated 
Greeks and Romans for his despised people, for their laws, 
their customs, their literature, and their history.» In his 
pains to prove his own righteousness, his loyalty to his own 
people and at the same time to Rome, as well as in his ‘attempts 
to demonstrate the superior culture of his people, he does not 
scruple at times to distort his account. 

Again, he was so proud of his rhetorical training and his 
ability to produce fine writing, that he sometimes allows the 
hard facts of history to suffer for the sake of beautiful rhetorical 
phrases. But when all this is properly discounted, we still 
have in Josephus an invaluable source for much of Jewish his- 
tory and customs. 

His direct references to Christ and Christianity are of the 
scantiest. In fact, he seems to go out of his way to avoid 
mentioning the new religion. Further, he never uses the 
word corp, and nowhere, throughout his voluminous work, 


3 Apart from the two passages discussed below, Antt. 18, 63-64, and 
3 137 
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does he discuss or explain the messianic hope, so indispensable 
for a proper understanding of later Jewish history and especially 
of the Jewish War, around VAE D E all his literary 
work centered. 

In the text of Josephus, as it is preserved to us, we have only 
three, very brief, references to anything connected with the 
new movement. Unfortunately, the most important of these 
, references is probably spurious. "These. passages are: (1) a . 
reference to James, the brother of Jesus; (2) an account of 
John the Baptist; and (3) the doubtful passage concerning 
Jesus himself. 

He says of James ?: “So he (Ananus, the high priest) assem- 
bled the sanhedrin of judges and brought before them James, 
the brother of Jesus, the one called the Christ,? and some others ; 
and when he had formed an accusation against them as breakers 
of the law, he delivered them to be stoned.” * : 

The passage regarding John the Baptist ? is as follows: “ Now 
some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod's army 
came from (iod, and that very justly, as a punishment of what 
he did against John that was called the Baptist. For Herod 
slew him fwho was a good man and commanded the Jews 
to exercise virtue, both as to righteousness toward one another 
and piety toward God. For thus (he said) the baptism would 
be acceptable to him if they used it not for the forgiveness of 
some sins, but for the purification of the body, supposing that 
the soul| was thoroughly purified béforehand by righteousness. 
Now when the others came in crowds about him, for they were 
greatly/ pleased by hearing his words, Herod, who feared lest 
the great influence John had over the people might put it into 
his power and inclination to raise a rebellion (for they seemed 
ready to do-anything he should advise), thought it best by 
putting him to death to prevent any mischief he might cause, . 
and not bring himself into difficulties by sparing a man who 
might make him repent of it when it should be too late. 


20, 200, he nowhere employs the word Xpiwrós or Xptoriavol, neither 
does he use the Hebrew word Meoslas, š 
` 2 Antt. 20, 200. 

° Perhaps better, “ the so-called Christ.” 

‘Translations based on Whiston, London, 1872. 

5 Antt. 18, 116-19. | 
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Accordingly, he was sent a prisoner, out of Herod’s suspicious 
temper, to Machaerus, the castle I mentioned before, and was 
there put to death.” 

The third passage, the one referring to Jesus, is as follows: 
* Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if one 
might call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, 
a teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleasure. He 
drew over to him both many of the Jews and many of the 
Hellenes. This was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the 
suggestion of the principal men among us, had condemned 
him to the cross, those that loved him at the first did not 
forsake him; for he appeared alive to them again the third 
day, as the prophets of God had foretold these and ten thousand 
other wonderful things concerning him. And the tribe of 
Christians, so named from him, are not extinct to this day." © 

All three of these passages\are of great importance for the 
history of early Christianity. E In the reference to James, 
Josephus calls him the brother of Jesus, “the ond called the 
Christ,” or “the so-called Christ.”7 Here Xx is thought 
of as being a more or less technical term for the founder of 
the sect of Christians. Josephus is careful not to assert that 
Jesus is the Christ, but that he is called the Christ. 

In the aecount of John the Baptist no hint 3s given that 
he had the slightest connection, either directly or indirectly, 
with Christ and Christianity; and, further, there seems to be 
at times an underlying controversial tone. Thus while the 
Christian accounts in the New Testament agree that the bap- 
tism of John was for the remission of sins, Josephus expressly 
states that John baptized “not for the remission of sins.” The 
other points at variance with the New Testament story of John 
are well known and have often been discussed. Apparently this 
passage was composed with a view to controverting the Christian 
claims. Similarly, the passage about James, with its summary 
dismissal of Jesus as “the one called the Christ,” or “the so- 
called Christ,” could hardly be called pro-Christian. 

We are now ready to consider the third and most important 
passage, the one containing the account of Jesus. In spite 
of the very ingenious explanations and tours de force of 


18, 63-64. 7 rov Aeyoudvov Xpuwrrob. 
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Burkitt® and Harnack? in the interpretation of this passage, 
according to which all other scholars both ancient and modern 
have totally misunderstood its plain statements, this account 
could hardly have been’ written by anyone but a Christian, 
which Josephus evidently was not. 

The stylistic and other evidence against its genuineness 
has been well summed up by Norden,’® and it is unneces- 
sary to repeat it here. All the manuscripts of this part of 
the Antiquities contain this passage, it is true, but the oldest 
of these manuscripts is of the eleventh century. It formed 
a part of the text of Josephus as early as Eusebius," and is - 
later quoted by Jerome,!? Isidorus,!? Cassiodorus, and many 
others. Yet the testimony of Origen,” earlier than any of 
these, tells heavily against its authenticity. Origen, who was 
well acquainted with the works of Josephus, twice expressly 
says that Josephus disbelieved in Jesus as the Christ. Ap- 
parently, then, this passage is a Christian interpolation, inserted 
at this point, between the time of Origen, about 280, ànd that 
of Eusebius, about 324. ( E 

From what we know of J dsephus, we should infer that he is 
opposed fo Christ and to Christianity, something upon which 
scholars Are generally agreed, although we do not have a single 
- direct statement in any of his extant writings to that effect. 
Now, Origen is doing his best to make out a case against the 
scoffer Celsus, and it is rather remarkable that he should cite 
Josephus as disbelieving in Jesus as the Christ, unless there 
were some more explicit statement of Josephus to that effect. 
It seems highly probable that Origen bases his assertion about 
Josephus on some direct statement made by the Jewish historian, 
but now lost. 

From the sixteenth century, when Scaliger first suspected 


5 Josephus and Christ, in Theol. Tijdschrift, 47 (1918), 135-144. 

? Der jüd. Geschichtschr. Josephus u. J. C., in Internat. Monatechr. T 
(1913) 1037-1067. 

10 Josephus u. Tac. über J. O., in Neue Jahrbb. 31 (1913) 637-666. 

Uu H.ESOT, 11, 7 f.; Demonstr. Ev. TIL, 5, 105 f; Theoph. V, 44. 

43 De vir, illustr, in Josepho. 

33 IV, ep. 225. 

14 Hist. tripart. e Sozomeno. 

35 Oontr, Cels. 1, 47; Comment. in Matth. 13, 55. 
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this passage of Josephus, an enormous amount has been written 
about it. Practically all scholars of good repute who have 
investigated the question, are agreed that the passage is spurious, 
the work of a well-intentioned Christian interpolator, but of a 
very skilful interpolator, who was thoroughly familiar with his 
author. It comes in the part of the Antiquities dealing with 
the administration of Judaea by Pilate, and this would be a very 
appropriate place for its insertion. It is still hotly debated 
whether or not some statement of Josephus about Jesus stood 
here originally and was supplanted by the interpolation. The 
evidence of Origen, just cited, slight as it is, would be in 
favor of the belief that originally an anti-Christian statement 
stood here. | 

It would indeed be remarkable if Josephus, who mentions 
John the Baptist and James the brother of Jesus, did not 
mention Jesus also. The manner in which J ames is casually 
introduced as the brother of Jesus, “the so-called Christ,” 
presumes that Christ is already known and would tather point 
to a fuller description of him elsewhere. It would seem inex- 
plicable that these secondary characters of Christianity should 
be described, and no mention made of Christ himself, the 
more so that Christianity at this time was so widely known and 
was attracting so much attention from the Roman authorities." 
The fact that the Jewish War was composed some twenty years 
earlier than the Antiquities, when the Christians were still a com- 
paratively obscure sect, would account for the omission in that 
work of any reference to the new movement. Besides, if the 
passage 63-64, regarding Jesus, is excised as spurious and. noth- 
ing stood there originally, there is a real difficulty, if not an im- 
possibility, in effecting a satisfactory juncture of the final words 
of § 62 with the opening words of § 65. 

We believe that there is some important additional evidence 
from Josephus, which thus far has not been adduced in the 
controversy. This may become more evident from a careful 
study of the context of this passage, an indispensable procedure 
in problems of this nature, but too often neglected. 

All in all, this section of the Antiquities, 18, 55-89, is a re- 


28 Earlier literature in Schürer, I, 544 f. 
17 Of. Tac. Ann. 15, 44; Sueton. Claud. 25, Nero 16. 
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markable one, and will repay a careful analysis. , It deals with 
the administration of Pilate in Judaea 26-36 A. D., in the 

midst of the account of which is inserted the story of two | 
scandals at Rome, in 19 A. D. The section opens (18, 55) 
with an account of Pilate's proeuratorship in Judaea, his diff- 
culties with his Jewish subjects, whose character he so little 
understood, and the various riots with which he had to contend. 

First (18, 55-59), he had trouble because, contrary to Jewish 
laws, he brought the Roman standards with images upon them 
into Jerusalem. ‘His next difficulty (18, 60-62), was due 
to his taking some of the temple treasure and diverting it to 
secular use, for the purpose of bringing a water supply to Jeru- 
salem. This riot he quelled only after killing’ a goodly number 
of Jews. The next section (18, 63-64) is the much discussed 
one, giving an account of Jesus. The following paragraph (18, 
65-80) relates with much apparent gusto a scandal at Rome. 
In this, a Roman gallant, one Decius Mundus, is smitten with 
passion for, a certain Paulina, a high-born, virtuous Roman 
matron, and he obtains his ends through the help of the priests 
of Isis. These represent to Paulina that she has found especial 
favor in the eyes of the god Anubis, who desires her to spend 
the night with him in his temple. She obeys what she believes 
to be thé injunction of the god, and spends the night in the 
temple-Fwith Mundus—all the while believing that he is the 
god Anubis. As a consequence of this fraud, the emperor 
Tiberius gave orders to crucify the priests of Isis, demolish her 
temple, and throw her image into.the river Tiber. The fol- 
lowing section (18, 81-84) relates the story of Fulvia, another 
gullible woman, who was duped through her piety and swindled 
out of a considerable sum by four scheming Jews. As a conse- 
quence of this latter scandal, Tiberius banished all the Jews 
from Rome. From Tacitus (Ann. 2, 85) we know that both ' 
these scandals took place in the year 19. .The following section 
(18, 85-89) deals with another riot, this time in Samaria, which 
Pilate suppresses with such harshness that he is recalled to 
Rome and his administration in Judaea is ended. 

Now, since the procuratorship of Pilate in Judaea covered 
the years 26-36, it is hard to understand why Josephus should 
go out of his way at this point to relate a couple of scandals 

at Rome, taking place'in the year 19, and having nothing to 
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do with Pilate and his procuratorship. Furthermore, the first 
of the scandals, which ‘Josephus relates with such a wealth of 
circumstantial detail, has no connection either forward or back- 
ward, with the remainder of his account, or with Jewish history. 

Why then is this chronique scandaleuse inserted at all? Since 
itis inserted, why does it appear at precisely this point, break- 
ing the chronological connection? For immediately after re- 
counting these two scandals, Josephus proceeds to tell of the 
further difficulties Pilate was having in Palestine, and of 
the final riot in Samaria which was the immediate occasion of 
his recall. 7 

I am convinced that the insertion of these two scandals is in 
place here, and was motivated by the passage about Christ, im- 
mediately preceding, as it stood in its original form. 

As I have already indicated, if seems probable that an anti- 
Christian passage stood here originally. Many have tried to 
reconstruct its contents, but the evidence is not suficient to give 
reliable results, or results upon which scholars hz Ye been able 
to agree as being probable. 

However, from the opening sentence of the following section 
(18, 65) and from the fáct that this section (65-80) recounts 
the story of Mundus and Paulina, involving a scandal of this 
nature, we may infer at least two probable elements of ihe 
original account of Josephus concerning Jesus. 

'The sentence immediately following the account of Jesus 1s: 
Kat Sd roùs adrods xpôvous érepóv vt Oewóv éÜopóflew roùs 'lovóaíous 
koi epi Tò iepüv THs loi0os rò ev '"Pópuy mpéées oloxvvOv oùk 
arm} Àayuévar covTvyxávovow. | | 

This sentence evidently refers to something precedin;z which 
had thrown the Jews into confusion (éopéBa) and had been 
the occasion of riots and tumults among them. We should 
infer, then, that Josephus attributes some uproar, tumult, or 
confusion among the Jews to the influence of J d either 
directly or indirectly. He would probably thus clags Jesus 
along with Judas of Galilee ( An£t. 18, 4 ff.) as one of those who 
had been the cause of tumults among the Jews and thus an 
ultimate factor in bringing on the Jewish War and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, with all their attendant woes. 

The fact that this is followed by the story of Mundus ond 
Paulina may indicate a second element. This element may 
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well have been a denial by Josephus of the Christian account 
of the virgin birth and the divine sonship of Jesus. To disprove 
these claims of the Christians, Josephus tells what he thinks 
happened in the case of Mary, and clinches his argument by 
relating whatíhe considers to be a parallel story of a pious 
Roman matron, who was deceived by a gallant into believing 
that she was sharing her couch with a god. 

It is: barely possible that this account of Mundus and 
Paulina, as Tound in Josephus, may be derived from an actual 
occurrence, as Weinreich thinks.9, On the surface it bears 
all the marks of a choice bit of gossip, going back ultimately 
to the very btief account of Tacitus,!® who simply says actum 
et de sacris Á egyptis. But in any case, apparently its present 
literary form has been influenced by the classic story of the trick 
of Nectanebus. According to this story, as later embodied 
in the Alezander Romance of Pseudo-Callisthenes,*® Nectanebus 
II, king of )Egypt, instead of retiring to Ethiopia, as was 
commonly b leved, when defeated by Ochus, fled to Pella, in 
Macedonia. md he deceived the queen Olympias, wife of 
Philip, into /belie ing that he was the god (Zeus) Ammon, and 
through hey he thus became the father of Alexander the Great. 
Although the two stories differ in some features, the essential 
| 1s the same. In each a gallant is smitten with the 
charms of a woman and succeeds in deceiving her by tricking 
her into believing that he is a god. 

The story of the trick of Nectanebus was a famous one in 
ee and was familiar throughout the Greco-Roman world 
in the time of Josephus. It seems to have arisen in the lifetime 
of Alexander the Great, or shortly after his death, and it soon 
obtained, wide currency. It was apparently of Egyptian origin, 
and arose as a counter-blast to the claims of Alexander the 
Great to be of divine birth, with Zeus (Ammon) as his father. 

The ‘Christians were claiming a similar divine birth for 
Jesus, and Josephus would very probably be familiar with this 





18 Der Trug des Nektanebos, Leipsie 1911, p. 27. 

1? Ann. 2, 85. m 

20 This motive later became a great favorite, particularly during 
the Middle Ages. It is found throughout Europe, in Arabia, and as.far 
as India. Perhaps its best-known example is found in the well-known 
story of Frate Alberto and Lisetta, in Boccaccio’s Decameron. 
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that he did not accept Jesus as the Christ; and that there 
originally stood in the Antiquities, 18, 63-64, an unfavorable 
account of Jesus, which was ousted between the time of Origen, 
about 280, and that of Eusebius, about 324, for a favorable one. 
We can no longer reconstruct satisfactorily the lost passage, 
but we believe it to be highly probable that it originally con- 
tained at least two elements. ‘The first of these would credit 
Jesus with causing tumults, trouble, and confusion among the 
Jews. The second would be, either directly or indirectly, an 
uncomplimentary reference to the story of the virgin birth, 
as controverting Christian claims. Similarly, in the account of 
John the Baptist, the controversial tone adopted, particularly 
with reference to the purpose of baptism, was probably aimed 
‘at the Christian account as found in the Gospels. 


| 
CLYDE PHARR. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, | 
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THE SINGLE CGMBAT BETWEEN HECTOR AND AIAS. 


The duel between Hector and Aias, H 1-312, regarded as an 
integral part of the Iliad, has few friends among the critics. 
Wilamowitz says that it has no influence on the action 
of the poem. Grimm believes that it was otherwise narrated in 
the original story. Leaf thinks that it suggested T, but Wila- 
mowitz is convinced that it is a, weak doublet of that episode. 
Even Rothe holds that it was taken from an old lay, and was 
used merely to bring the first day's fighting to a close.  Finsler 
and Bethe (Ilas, 1914, 221 ff.) are more sympathetic, but 
their treatment suffers from an undue interest in the “Vorlage.” 
Finally, Deecke, (De Hectoris et Aiacis certamine singulari, 
Goettingen, 1906) has separated the “original” from the 
"final? version of the episode. The sources of H 1-312, or 
an originally differing close of the first day of battle in the Iliad, 
may concejn those modern Dions who like to rewrite Homer as . 
a philological exercise. But in view of the adverse criticisms of 
the episode itis worth while to bring together what may be said 
in favor of some of the passages in which ihe crities find par- 
ticular difficulty, and to examine anew the function of the episode 
in the architecture of the plot, and see how well it is performed. 

The first four verses of Hector’s challenge are generally 
regarded as a “late addition.” 


67 kékAvré pev, Tpües kai evevnpides *Ayaioi, 
'q M 4 3 » fA LN AS la z 
i bhp emo Tá pe Üvpós evi orhPecor keAcóe. 
' [6pxta pev Kpoviôns tWilvyos oùk éréAeaccv, 
} 39% * ? , » ; 
AAAA KaKG Ppovewy TekpatpeTat AUPOTEPOLOLV, 
> g A € w f 37 bd 
eis 0 Key 1) vpels Tpoiny évrvpyov ÉÂnre 
^ 3 * * \ Ed # 
Ñ aùrol rapà vqvoi dauere royrorépotoiv. | 
£ = 23 \ * > ~ ~ s 
vpty © èv yàp éacw àpwrijes Tavayaav 
Tay viv Ov Twa Üvpós éuot payésacĝar àvoye, 
1 OeUp' iTw êk srávrov mpdpos eppevas "Exropi div. 


3 


The emendation of & èv for pev in vs. 78, made by Aris- 
tarchus, seems certain; cf. the use of évaor (fvagev) in 
B 131, E 477, whereas the simple dative would be un- 
paralleled. The bracketed verses may have been added “ late,” 
either by the poet himself or by a very gifted successor, but 
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certainly they are not a blemish. Hector is now a major 
actor on the scene—for the first time on the battlefield, since he 
is overshadowed in importance by Ares in E—and it would 
be a blemish if he gave no indication of the reason for his 
challenge. The psychology of the bracketed passage is im- 
peccable. Hector must have been deeply chagrined at the 
outcome of the combat between Paris and Menelaus. There is 
a clue to this chagrin in Z 281-285. Hector was powerless to 
carry out the terms of the truce, chiefly because his rôle in the 
plot made this impossible, but pragmatically because ‘the 
treachery of Pandarus came so suddenly that the two armies 
were in collision before anything could be done. Besides, 
Hector is rather the fighting leader of the army than the 
strategist. He does not excel in the council (È 252), and, as 
often happens, the field general and the war department are 
at odds about the conduct of the war (cf. O, 721-723). Notice 
how skilfully the poet keeps Hector out of the discussion in 
the Trojan assembly (H 345-379): if he had taken bart in it 
either his lack of influence would have been mad; unduly 
prominent—and we do not want this characteristic Lande too 
clear at this point of the story—-or else he would have carried 
his point against Paris, and so would have spoiled |the plot 
of the Iliad. Hector is shown to us as a man with a\delicate 
sense of honor everywhere in the poem except in hisyunwar- 
ranted appropriation of the armor of Patroclus. This single 
exception occurs after success has turned his head, and gives 
the poetic justification for his fate (cf. Trans. Amer. Philolog. 
Assn., 54, 1923, pp. 117-127). But before the beginrz 

his success on the field, when he is still the faultless kia 






a lacuna in the thought at vs. 72, but this must be put down 
to the embarrassment of the speaker. He can say no more 
about the violation of the truce, and of course cannot refer to 
his own views about it. With his embarrassment we may 
compare that of Odysseus, in the first shock of his terror at the 
voice of Polyphemus (: 259-262), which the poet cleverly indi 
cates by one of the longest and most strangely arranged sen- 
tences in the two poems. We must imagine that Hector paused 
at the end of the bracketed passage, and must remember that 
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there is efficacy in the rightly chosen silence. Hector could say 
what was in his mind by a moment’s silence. A modern poet 
would have interpreted this silence for us—Homer either felt 
no need to do so, or else, as usual, left something to the imagina- 
tion of the listener. In passing we may note in Hector’s words 
an instance of the familiar Homeric irony: “Zeus hath not 
fulfilled our oaths.” Hector means that it was destined other- 
wise; the listener knows that Zeus was really responsible for the 
breaking of the oaths. 

The criticism of vss. 44, 53, 77 and 216 needs revision in 
the light of Homeric usage of words and the Homeric manner 
of telling the story. 


H 44 räv? "EA«vos, ITptuoto pidos rais, oúvbero Gupo 
| Bovdny, 5j fa Geotow ébyvôave pyriwor. 


In vs. 44 vwóvÜero Ovu is regularly taken to mean ‘knew 
in his prophetic heart’; so the Schol. and Eustathius under- 
stand it./ If this is what the phrase means, we have here the 
only casé in Homer where the divine machinery works in this 
way—whiich, however, proves little or nothing about the genuine- 
ness or interpretation of the passage. But the words plainly 
permit, if they do not actually require, another meaning. The 
verb otvrifleuu, ‘put together for oneself, means ‘hear and 
undergyand,’ ‘listen with attention That it includes hearing 
with the physical ear is proven by v 92, 


. tis, 8 dpa kAuobons öra cúvðero Sios *Odveceds. 





Like rise atvOeo Gupo (o 27) implies hearing with the ear, 
as we i as heeding with the mind. It is strange that editors: 
who believe that Helenus did not actually hear the conversa- 
tion between Apollo and Athena, have not compared a 328, 


| ToU Ò vmepot0Uey dpeot acvÜcro Üéomw Bon 

In this verse $peoí is almost exactly synonymous with Opa 
in H 44, As Penelope both heard the bard’s song and grasped 
the meaning of his words (peoi oívüero — heard under- 
standingly "), so Helenus heard what the gods were saying and 
interpreted their meaning (odvfero 0vuo is the exact equivalent 
of pect oëvdero). Helenus was oievozóAev dy’ dpwros (Z 76), 
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and the two divinities assumed the form of birds. If we visualize 
for ourselves the meeting of Apollo and Athena near the Oak 
(H 59)—as Homer did not intend that we should, for his spot- 
light is turned on the main episode—we must imagine two . 
vultures—or more probably, as Dr. Ramsay has pointed out 
(Class. Jour. X XT, 40), hawks or eagles—alighting near the tree. 
Helenus, as seer, and reader of the signs of birds, heard and 
understood what passed between them. Therefore there is not 
the slightest reason for rejecting H 53 (Helenus speaks), 


* * sk x » x ~ s f 
as yàp €yov On’ axovoa Gedy alevyeverdav. 


Helenus did hear their voices, and Homer has told us so as 
plainly as possible. \ 

The objection of E. Schwartz (Deecke, op. ctt., 9), quoted with 
approval by Wilamowitz (Ilias und Homer, 314), that i 
44-45 @eoiow is impossible after rõv, is groundless 
reasons. First, in sense vs. 44 is complete in itses 
as the thought goes, but the syntax requires the runo 
Boul. This word, like many runovers in Homer§is in a 
way epexegetical, and, as often, is itself followed by, an ex- 
planatory clause. The shift from r&y to «oiv is justified 
by the change in the poet's function: in vs. 44 he narrates, in 
vs. 45 he explains. This change gives a certain degree of inde- 
pendence to vs. 45. But, secondly, a shift of this kind is found 
elsewhere in Homer. 






O 111f, vids yáp of (i. e. Ares) dAwre páyg en, pidraros dvdpay, 
AokdAadgos, róv dyow Ov eupevar SBpipos "i 


Here the shift from of (vs. 111) to “Apys (vs. 112) is efactly 
parallel to that from róv to Gcoiow in H 44-45. Cf. also B (569 i, 


éx Auôs, Os re Geoios kal dvÜpévrowiv dvacce 
# LA e^ Ed # 
Kai puy Üesrécioy mAoëroy karéyeve Kpovíov. 


Here Ads, és makes Kpoviwy quite as unnecessary—but not 
less Homeric for that reason—as *Apys in O 112 or 6eoibiw in 
H 45. ps cu^ 

At vs. 52, 


3 # # ^ ^ 
ov yap TO TOL. potpa Üavétv kat wórpov émwmétv: 
2 M 
as yap éyav dr’ dxovoa Oey oleryeveráov, 
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Leaf objects that Helenus did not hear the two divinities say 
that Hector was not to die in this encounter. But if Helenus 
‘put together’ their meaning, he certainly could have inferred 
this, as the audience no doubt did. Homer could count on hav- 
ing a sympathetic audience, who were present to enjoy his tale, 
not a body of editors equipped with artisan tools from their 
workshops, like those with which Euripides would test ëry 
(Ar. Frogs, 799-802). The poet has decided to bring the first 
day’s battle to a close by a knightly joust with no more danger 
to the combatants than a similar encounter in W 798-825. It is 
worth while to note similarities in the accounts of these two 
passages /of arms. In W Achilles gives to Diomede exactly 
what Hector had given to Aias at the close of the duel in H, 
a sword with sheath and baldrie. Achilles honors the contestants 








by xu re to a banquet, just as Agamemnon honored 
Aias infi 311-822). Whether the contest in v is to be regarded 


as thevork of a ‘Patcher’, or whether the poet himself 
added M] in the course of his revision in later years, because 
he fou % that the account of the Games was popular and that 
the atidience called for encores, depends on the critic’s attitude. 
But cettainly the passage in Y is an echo of the episode in H, 
and sh ows that before the Iliad had assumed its present form, the 
duel between Hector and Aias was regarded as nothing more 
than‘a chivalrous passage at arms, rather than an encor inter 
à Voutrance. The similarity of the two accounts sufficiently sup- 
ports the authenticity of * 810 against the E of the 
Ale andrians (Schol. A). 

“af further suspects the genuineness of H 50-52 because of - 
its §ipposed inconsistency with vs. 77, where Hector in his 
challenge assumes the possibility that Aias may slay him. It is 
to be feared that in writing this note the great British Homerist 
had allowed his critical attitude of mind to obscure his sense 
of humor. 'To say nothing of courtesy—and this was a courte- 
ous éncounter—one cannot seriously think that a great poet 
could have allowed Hector to admit to the enemy that he was 
challenging them to a combat in which he had good reason to 
believe that there was no danger to himself. Finally, Leaf finds 
Hector’s terror when face to face with Aias (vs. 216) incon- 
sistent with vss. 50-52 (the assurance of Helenus that Hector 
was not fated to perish in the encounter). But human nature is 
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inconsistent, and Hector in the Iliad is a very human person. 
He shows the same sudden change from boldness to terror at X 
130, 136. Hector is a man of impulse rather than of cool cal- 
culation, and this temperament tends to make any fighter over- 
confident when the contest with a stronger opponent is only 
in prospect. In the Iliad Aias is always Hectors superior. Be- 
sides, Hector is the champion of the enemy, and Homer 1$ 
always careful to respect the sympathies of his- audience. 

How closely the whole episode is woven: into the warp of the 
story may be gathered from the summary in, the Anhang of 
Ameis-Hentze. Bethe adds pertinently (op. cii., 22 















foreboded his fate (Z 447 #Æ.). Lovers of the Dreizah. will no- 
tice that this is the third meeting of champions i 


the first day's battle begins and ends with an in 
bat. And Hector uses for the third time the e 
woTé Tis impor (eror), H 87, cf. Z 459, 479. The 
the Oak (vs. 22, cf. E 693, Z 237) and of the tem! 
(vs. 83, cf. E 446), and the prominence given 
Diomede and Nestor, all help to link the episod’ p 
the previous narrative, and make it easy for the l 
follow. It should also be noticed that the niné. her 
offer themselves as champions (vss. 162-168) have a 
mentioned in the preceding narrative: of the minor 
Meriones has appeared at A 254, along with Idomeneus; 
at A 527 (his patronymic also at B 638), and Eurypy@™ a 
E 76. It is strange that only heroes who have already appeared 
should be mentioned in an independent lay, which took tio ac- 
count of the present T, A and E. 

There are also forward glances.  Hector's proposal of the 
way in which the armor shall be treated in case he or Aias 
falls (vss. 77-86) creates an atmosphere of thought which the 
poet will use in X. Nestor’s reference to Peleus prepares the 
way for his words in A (vss. 769-784). The nine heroes who 
respond to Hector’s challenge are virtually the ones who are 
grouped together in © 253-266. We may also note that H 
228-230 give Hector and the Trojans the first intimation that 
Achilles is out of the fighting. 

4 
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The episode is also firmly embedded in the poem by reason 
of its function. This is three-fold. First, it brings the battle 
and the day to a. close. How else would the critics do this? 
Hector and Paris are fresh and ready to fight, like Patroclus 
and the Myrmidons in. II, or Neoptolemus and Philoctetes in 
the Posthomerica of Quintus Smyrnaeus, and the Trojans have 
rallied under them. 'The audience has had enough of fighting. 
The gods aye-no- Tonger on the battlefield. It is necessary for 
the sake of the story that the opposing enemies be willing to 
treat with each other. Grimm suggests (Ilias, 1907, 150) that 
in a lost Yersicn Poseidon interfered to stop the fighting. But. 
this would! giv? the Greeks too great superiority, and besides, the 
E + Tser ving Poseidon for the third day’s battle. After the 

reek s; 


















Gcesses described i in A-Z some good reason is needed for. 
ng) of the wall. Nestor’s reason, that the battle may 
herñ (H 343), by itself is hardly convincing. In 
of the first day the Trojans have not shown them- 
selve formidable. The Trojan army advanced only to 
e offered by the Achaeans. It did not even cross 
er, for the poet saved the river to use in the later 
tably 4. The battle described in A-H began and 
fa:/ from the Scaean Gates (cf. T 168, Z 485f., H 
297). It is true that the Homeric audience, like 
rs, must have readily accepted the conventions of the 
ith ‘respect to the entertainment which was offered them. 
me of these conventions was clearly that an episode itself 
f more importance than the reason for its introduction. 
yet in spite of this, any episode would seem to occur more 
naturally, and would therefore be more acceptable, if an im- 
pression were made on the minds of the audience that there was 
| some |good reason for its occurrence. Given the inferiority of 
the Trojan army, the seriousness of the.threat to the Achaean 
camp needed to be indicated in some.other way. This is done ` 
by making Hector, the champion of the enemy, appear as a 
very dangerous antagonist. The fear which Hector’s challenge 
creates in the hearts of all the heroes (H 93, Seicay 8° bxodéxOar), 
including Aias (cf. H 94) and the army at large (H 204f.), 
gives this impression. This is the second function of the epi- 
sode. 

But it is its bearing on the rôle of Hector in the Iliad 


a 
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r 
that gives the duel its chief structural 2 tance. ae oar 
which he arouses in the Achaeans makes his 8 pid Hector. 
seem reasonable. Scott thinks thai Homer P seams to 
And certainly if there had been no Wrath Ame need have 
have been a fiction of the poet’s own i n—th i ay that 
been no Hector. With much more edt 































oreatio 





adjust its existence to tradition by inse 
the account of its later destruction by . 
(M. 10-35), and regard these passages as th 
The Wall was introduced solely to providi 
torious progress of Hector, and to make 
episodes in which these stages are described $.. 
there need have been no Wall; without the d. 

that Hector was & very dangerous antagonist 
been an equal lack of any reasonable excuse 
Z and H find their places in the structure of 
as introductions to the róle of Hector. The 
*chiastically?: Z prepares the audience for the 
H puts it in the right attitude of mind to app: 
ploits of the Trojan champion from © to O. Wh 
intended it or not, Hector’s words to Aias, H. 238-; 


(1) off? émi deid, olà' ex’ dprorepd vouÿou B 
alartnv, ré pot èstre radavpivov soAcpíGew. 
(2) olda & éwattar podoy ÜUmrmev axaduv, 


(8) ola © evi radin niw péAreoôa "Apri, 






champion 
give the order in which the prowess of the Trojan ^ “first 
will be seen in most successful achievement. Hector | | 
(H 238-239) that he is an expert in the single com 
following joust he proves himself almost a mateh for 
hero who is second only to Achilles as a fighter. À 
have noted elsewhere (Class. Jour. XVIII, 1922,' 1C* 
this is the only duel in the Iliad in which all the four m 
of attack are used: hurling the spear, lunging with the spar, 
throwing large stones and charging with the sword. In vs. 240 
Hector claims skill as a charioteer; he proves this most suc- 
cessfully in O (see my note in Class. Philol., XV, 1920, 296 f.). 
His dramatic entrance into the fight should be noted, © 88-90, 


r 
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pd à ay T rép? “Exropos okés UmmOL 
lOXÿ dy Üpaciv mvioxov dopéovres ` 
«ropa, 








m 
Pp herd), d in th mellay, of which he boasts (H 241, 
been-left bin à and in ( in M and N, after the chariots have 

^" more în - e ee n D, where, although the chariots are once 

. 812; 64e Je 96). DE Wfrowess is seen chiefly él ora8{y (O 307, 
Hetes Juel between Hector and Aias introduces 

; enemy champion, and for this reason the 
hon to say to Menelaus that even Achilles 
dy hint of this in the Iliad. Hector is made 
fous in order to:justify the building of the 













ird day. How the poet could have achieved 
1 a better way the disintegrating critics have 


SAMUEL E. BASSETT. 


THE NATURE OF THE LATIN PASSIVE IN THE 
LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES... 


By way of preface to the following paper I should like to say 
that, although I have recently been examining theories of the 
origin and development of the Latin passive, my own views in 
regard to its nature have been arrived at by independent investi- 
gation of the evidence afforded: by the language itself in the 
Latin authors, especially in connection with my work in pre- 
paring a monograph, now nearly ready for publieation, entitled 
“A Study of the Middle Voice in Lucretius.” In the course 
of this investigation I have collected scores of examples, which 
I shall not have space to present on this occasion, of what I 
consider to be genuine middle-voice uses of the so-called 
in the pure Latinity of Lucretius. 

A. Meillet, in the recent work, “Les Langues du Monde,” 
remarks with untranslatable felicity” * Une famille de langues 
est l'ensemble des parlers plus où moin différenciés entre eux qui 
continuent une même langue commune”—“the ensemble of 
modes of speaking which continue one and the same common 
language." This prineiple, though fundamental, has not, it 
seems to me, been sufficiently heeded hitherto in discussions of 
the Latin passive. In the original Indo-European there was, 
apparently, no form especially appropriated to the expression 
of the passive idea. Such evidence as we have, from Sanskrit 
and Homeric Greek, clearly indicates that already in Indo- 
European times the middle forms, at least in the perfect tense, 
possibly also in other tenses, were used for this purpose? An 
examination of the modes of expression of the’ passive idea in 
the various phases, ancient and modern, of this one- common 
Indo-European speech shows that they all without exception, 
though with individual nos carry on this up: 
European tradition. 


1A paper read before the American Philological PE a at 
Harvard University, December 30, 1920. ' 

1 Les Langues du Monde, par un groupe de linguistes sous la direc- 
tion de A. Meillet et Marcel Cohen, Paris, 1924, p. 2. 

* Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? IT. 3. 700: “ Die älteste Bezeichnungsweise 
mittels einfacher Verbalformen die sich schon in uridg. Zeit einge- 
stellt hat, war die mittels der Medialformen. In diesen konnte sich am 
leichtesten ein in der Verbalform etwa noch mitenthaltener Tätigkeïts- 
begriff so verdunkeln, dass eine rein passive Vorstellung entstand.” 
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In the Indo-Iranian languages, both Sanskrit and Zend,’ and 
Old Persian,* the passive is expressed either by the forms of the 
middle voice or, in the present tense, by a special formation in 
-ya with chiefly middle endings. As regards Armenian, while 
the evidence is perhaps too scanty to justify a positive assertion, 
yet relations seem to have been closely similar to those in Indo- 
Tranian. 

In Greek,® from the earliest times the middle voice was 
employed also as passive; and the form later specialized for the 
expression of the passive in the aorist and future contains prob- 
ably an old middle ending. In Homer the -6y- formation has 
still often a purely middle or reflexive sense. So, for example, 
in 

oruyéy de Kat ddAos 
roy poi $áoÜa, kal GpowOypevar vry A 186-7 


“and another may hate to claim equality with me and to liken 
. himself to me before my face,” or in 


ovre wor és méeuor dpa aG OwpnyOjvar 


TérÀgkas upt . À 226-8 


“thou hast never ventured to arm thyself for warfare together 
with the folk.” 5 And when, in the fourth book of the Odyssey, 
Telemachus breaks off a conversation that was on the point of 
becoming embarrassing by suggesting that it is time for the 
whole company to go to bed 


? Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? IT. 3,703; Whitney, Sanskrit grammar 
(4th ed., anastatic reprint, 1913), 275. 

‘A. Meillet, Grammaire du vieux perse, 125: “Les désineuces moy- 
ennes se trouvent au passif, dans akunavagatà ‘il a été fait’... c'est 
la désinence moyenne qui, à elle seule, exprime le passif dans anayata 
‘il a été conduit’ en regard de anaya ‘il a conduit." 

5 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 704. 

? Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3, 704. 

'" Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? IT. 3. 704. 

° Exactly parallel to Homer's use of Owpnxôñvat in this passage is 
Caesar's employment of the “ passive” armari in B. G. IV. 32: Caesar : 
id quod erat suspicatus, aliquid novi a barbaris initum consili, cohortes 
quae in stationibus erant secum in eam partem proficisci, ex reliquis 
duas in stationem succedere, reliquas armari et confestim sese subsequi 
iussit, “the rest to arm themselves and follow him immediately." : 
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õppa kai 707 
rvw bro yXvkepó Taprôpela kowÜévres ò 294-5 


his participle in -6e- is surely not passive. Even in the aorist, 
moreover, middle forms like éxrággv and égA$3psv can in Homer 
stil be used as passives.? 

In Gothie, alone among the Germanie dialects, the old Indo- 
European middle is preserved, and in a passive use. Ulfilas 
also frequently employs reflexive verbs to translate Greek pas- 
sive forms. In Swedish and Danish, the reflexive verb, which 
since early Germanie times had in large measure taken over 
the funetion of the ancient middle forms, has also assumed the 
passive function. And the extensive use of reflexives in a pas- 
sive sense in modern German is too familiar to require more 
than passing mention. 

The Balto-Slavie group of languages has not preserved the 
old middle endings, but it is significant that the reflexives, 
which in part have taken the place of the Indo-European middle 
in these languages, are likewise used to express the passive. 


° Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 704. 

1 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 706 (under “ Germanisch "): 
* Hier ist das altüberkommene, aus dem Medium entwickelte Passiv 
nur im Gotischen und in diesem nur im Präsens erhalten geblieben z. 
B. 3. Sing.baírado: Matth. 7, 19 all bagmé . . . usmaitada jah in fon 
atlagjada ‘mûr Sévipov . . . éxxérrerac kal els mip BáXXerau? ” 

11 Of. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 707. iBrugmann remarks that this 
practice of Ulfilas does not justify the assumption “ dass für den Goten 
diese Ausdrucksweise denselben Diathesissinn hatte wie die Formen wie 
bairada ... und die ausserprüsentischen periphrastischen Wendung- 
en.” Ulfilas’s translation of Greek mereuoppwôn (Mark 9, 2) by a 
verb with reflexive corresponds not to German wurde verwandelt, but to 
verwandelte sich. This is very probably so, but if we do not allow 
that the Gothic writer felt his own reflexive verb altogether passively, 
then we shall have to concede, I think, that he felt the Greek passive 
verb somewhat reflexively! 

12 Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 707. 

18 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? IL. 3. 707; Meillet, Le slave commun, 
279, § 355: “Les désinences moyennes ne sont pas conservées en slave. 
Une partie de ce que l'indo-européen exprimait à l'aide de ces désinences 
est rendue par l’addition de laccusatif se du pronom réfléchi inaccen- 
tué. Le lituanien a l'équivalent exact de ce procédé...” § 356: 
* Les verbes qui n'ont en indo-européen que les désinences moyennes 
sont en slave des réfléchis . . . Souvent, la forme réfléchie exprime le 
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And in the case of the participle, which in Slavic has retained 
both forms, the active and the middle, the latter is used with 
a passive signification. In Albanian'also the combination of 
the active with the reflexive pronoun appears as passive and 
this is regarded by Brugmann as perhaps showing a historie 
connection between Albanian and Slavic. 

As regards the Romance languages, finally, the important 
rôle played by reflexive verbs with passive function is every- 
where apparent. Of especial moment: in connection with this 
prominence of the reflexive-passive in modern Romance is the 
fact that it appears to be a genuine development of the popular 
speech, a descendant of the reflexive : ‘usage’ which in Vulgar 
Latin gradually took the place of the deponent and the passive.16 


From this brief survey of the modes ‘of expression of the pas- ` 


sive idea in the various families of Indo-European speech, it is, 
I believe, abundantly clear that the a priori probability that the 


Latin passive also is of middle, or ppm origin is over- 


whelming. 


This conclusion is fully confirmed by the apparently middle 
character of several of the personal endings of the Latin passive - 


conjugation, by the semantics of the Latin deponents, which cor- 
respond in considerable measure with Indo-European Media 
tantum, and by the comparison with Old Irish deponents. Let 
us briefly consider these several lines of evidence of the kinship 
of the Latin passive with the ancient Indo- European Middle. 

Of the six personal endings of sequor, for example, the second 
person singular is probably the clearest in interpretation. It is 
now generally recognized that the form sequere is older than 
sequeris and that it corresponds Closely to the Greek middle 


passif. C'est la forme usuelle du passif quand on veut exprimer, non 


pas un état, mais une action, sous forme passive"; Meillet et Vaillant, 


Grammaire de la langue serbo-croate, 193-5. 

14 Of. Meillet, Le slave commun, 260: “Le slave a conservé les deux 
types [des perbcipeag en utilisant le type moyen pour exprimer le 
passif: bery ‘portant? s'oppose ainsi à beromu ‘ étant porté’”; 285: 
“Le partieipe présent moyen sert uniquement en slave à exprimer une 
valeur passive . .. En baltique et en slave, le suffixe est *-mo- .. 
Cette forme... est apparentée au type i. e. *-mno- attesté par l'iranien 
et le latin? (e.g. alumnus, Vertumnus). 

15 Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 707, Anm. 

26 Of. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 710. ` 


f 
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second singular, sequere from *sequese == émeo." sequeris is 
then an analogical creation, arising, according to Meillet,'? from 
the need of differentiating the indicative second singular from 
the imperative, where sequere was also in use. In the second 
person plural, also, we have according to the most probable 
hypothesis an old middle ending. The brilliant conjecture of 
the youthful Bopp, who saw in sequimini a participial form 
equivalent to Greek éxdpevor, is still accepted by the best au- 
thorities, if not as a certainty, at least as the most probable 
explanation that has been advanced.? In the third persons, 
singular and plural, likewise, there is little doubt that we have 
to recognize in the element before -r ancient middle endings. 
So recently Meillet and Vendryes,?? “Les 3mes pers. du singu- 
lier e£ du pluriel sont également formées par addition de -r, à 
une forme de désinence secondaire moyenne: sequilu-r, sequon- 
iu-r (avec u issu de o) en face de gr. hom. émero, érovro.” 
In the first person singular an original middle ending had in 
Latin become specialized as the personal ending of the perfect 
indicative, active," so that reverti, for example, serves in the 
Latin of the republiean period as the perfect to the deponential 
present system, revertor, reverti (the perfect reverts correspond- 
ing to the Sanskrit middle form va-vrié). In the present tense 


17 So H. Blase in Historische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, 
herausgegeben von Gustav Landgraf, IIT. 1. 290: “Sequere ist = éreo; 
sequitur, sequontur = ézero, érovro + unerklürtem r.” 

18 Meillet et Vendryes, Grammaire comparée des langues classiques 
(1924), 329. 

1? So Meillet et Vendryes, op. eit. 331; Lindsay, A Short Historical 
Latin Grammar (1915), 180. Sommer, to be sure, (Handbuch der lat. 
laut- und formenlehre, 495) prefers with Wackernagel to see in -mini 
“eine alte, zunüchst imperativisch verwandte Infinitivbildung, 
die mit gr. -uera. zu vergleichen ist.” Sommer’s idea that the attach- 
ment of this infinitive to the medio-passive paradigm may have been 
assisted by its resemblance to the participle in *-menos seems a little 
far-fetched. It would appear to be simpler to take it as being this 
participle, with the auxiliary verb “be” dropped, as in the Old Irish 
passive preterite (cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 705). . 

29 Op. cit., 330. Cf. Blase, l. e.; Lindsay, op. cit., 130; Ernout, Hist. 
Formenlehre des lat., 94. 

*1 Cf. Meillet et Vendryes, op. cit., 329; Sommer, op. cit., 574. 

#2 Sommer, however, though explaining the ending of the Lat. perfect 
active, 1. sing., as an old perfect middle ending (v. supra), considers, 
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the ending of the medio-passive first singular seems to have been 
formed by adding -r to the corresponding active form, as sequor 
(older sequor) from sequóo-r. This ending, however, can no 
longer be considered a Latin innovation, as formerly, since the 
Tocharian verb also possesses first persons singular in -r with a 
clearly medio-passive signification, such as akemar ‘I know; 
cmimar (optative) ‘I am born.’?* In the first person plural, 
the ending -mur, which, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
: is peculiar to Latin (compare, however, O. Ir. -mar), was ap- 
parently obtained from the active ending by the substitution of 
-r for -5?9 From this brief review it clearly appears that at 
least four of the personal endings of the present indicative of 
the Latin passive-deponent, namely, the second persons and the 
third persons, singular and plural, contain inherited Indo- 
European middle endings, either alone or with the addition of 
the element -r, while the ending of the first person singular 
corresponds to the ending of the same person in the Tocharian 
medio-passive conjugation, and only the ending of the first per- 
son plural is perhaps an analogical creation of the Italo-Celtic 
period, or of the Latin language ïtself.?6 

Not less significant than the testimony of the personal endings 
is the evidence to be derived from an attentive consideration of 
' the meanings of the Latin deponents, as well as of the numerous 
instances of the reflexive or “middle” uses of the passive of 
verbs not deponent. The most cursory inspection of the Latin 
- deponent will suffice to show that the assertion of Zimmer ?' that 


op. cit. 479, the use of the perfect reverii with the present revertor as 
perhaps a reflex of the ancient combination of an active perfect with a 
verb otherwise middle, seen often in Greek and Sanskrit (e. g. fAwAa 
with &dAvuac). 

38 Meillet et Vendryes, op. cit., 329; Lindsay, op. cit., 129. 

34 Cf. S. Lévi et A. Meillet, Les formes grammaticales en Tokharien 
B, in Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 18 (1914), 
10-11. 

25 So Meillet et Vendryes, op. cit., 330; ef. Lindsay, op. cit., 130. 

ze Sommer's treatment of the personal endings of the Latin medio- 
passive (op. eit. 491-5) differs in some points from that adopted in the 
foregoing discussion. Sommer is, however, fully alive to the apparent 
middle affinities of these endings. He is inclined to posit a secondary 
middle ending in -ro (beside -nto) in the Ursprache. 

27 Über das italo-keltische passivum und deponens, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
30 (1890), 229. 
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its meaning is “eine rein aktive (transitive und intransitive), 
auch ohne einen schimmer eines mediums” is not true. In 
many instances the meaning is either clearly reflexive, as in nitor 
“to exert one’s self,” proficiscor “to make one’s self forward on 
the way, to start? (cf. Gk. épydopa:, mopeúonar), defetiscor “ to 
weary one’s self” (cf. Fr. se fatiguer), or expresses one of the 
nuances of subjective interest characteristic of the middle voice, 
as paciscor “to bargain” (naturally, in one’s own interest), 
nanciscor * to find, obtain” (for one's self), fungor “ to fulfill ? 
(one's own duty), ulciscor “to avenge” (one's self, cf. Fr. se 
venger de). So amplector is palpably a reciprocal middle “to 
embrace? (each other, cf. Fr. s'embrasser). Many Latin de- 
ponents have Homeric parallels, —middle forms either from the 
same root or of different etymology but kindred meaning. Even 
parallels of the latter kind are significant, since they show that 
the Latin deponents in question belong to the same semantic 
category as verbs that in earliest Greek had a middle inflection. 
It is interesting to note that in a number of cases these Latin- 
Homeric medio-passives correspond further to modern Romance 


reflexives. Thus we have: 
Latin deponent Homeric Greek French 
apiscor, “ get, win ? Tuy apvipevo. MeveXdw 
expergiscor, “ awake ” €ypero 8 èE Ürvou s’éveiller 


experior, “try” 


for, fateor, “say, confess ” 
fraor, “ 
irascor, “ 


enjoy ? 
get angry” 


medeor, * heal ” 
reminiscor, “ remember ? 


ei Ò dye pay meipnoar 
háro 
iva mävres éradpovra, Bacr\os 
xeópevos Kip, BaoiAi xoAwbeds 
inoerat, dxeducba. 
prjcavro 8& xépuns, ueuvijoOa: 


se confesser 


ge fâcher 


ge souvenir 


miror, * wonder at ” dyaoduel s'étonner 
obliviscor, “ forget ” (é)Añdero, XeAáÜovro 

opperior, “ await” roridéyuevos 

orior, “ arise ” pro, Ópco ge lever 
queror, * complain ” ddupopevos, dAopupdpel? se plaindre 
reor, “think ” paseo, tero imaginer 


revertor, “ return ” 


véqu, wadyrrayx0eras 


tueor, “ protect ” eipisaaoÜa, 
vagor, “ wander ” dAGcÜc 
vescor, “ eat ” émrácavro 8e nourrir de 
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This list is by no means exhaustive for Homeric Greek and 
could be largely added to from later Greek, yet it is sufficient, 
I think, to show how wide of the mark is Dottin’s statement,?? 
“in latin, le déponent n? a point de signification particulière. 
Il ne répond généralement pas pour le sens au moyen grec.” In 
fact, the older theory, according to which the Latin deponent 
was a mysterious and almost anomalous formation, isolated in 
the Latin language,® has in recent years been giving place to 
sounder views, which tend more and.more toward recognizing 
in the Latin deponent the legitimate heir of the ancient Indo- 
European middle voice. Clearest in its title to this róle is Latin 
sequor, beside which we have Sanskrit sacaté, Greek érouu, and 
the Old Irish deponent sechethar, & group forming one of the 
most indubitable examples of an Indo-European Medium tan- 
tum. So.Latin morior, which corresponds to an old Indo- 
^ Iranian middle, Sanskrit maraté, mriyaté, Zend miryeite, Old 
Persian amariyata, may confidently be ranged with the Indo- 
European Media tantum.% These are, however, by no means 
isolated instances. As Charpentier has shown,®! a not inconsid- 
erable number of Latin deponents either belong to verbal roots 
which are represented in other related languages by verbs with 
middle inflection, or by reason. of their meaning may with a high 
degree of probability be assigned to one of the categories of 
Media tantum set up by Delbrück.?? - 

A striking D Le of the character of the Latin deponent 


28 Les Désinences verbales en T (1896); , 119-20.: 

?? M, Vendryes, in his article “Les Formes Verbales en -R- du 
Tokharjen et de lItäalo-Celtique,” Revue Celtique, 34, 129-42, still 
seems to hold this view of the deponent: “On ne saurait trop insister 
sur le caractère anormal du déponent italo-celtique. L'existence de 
cette formation hybride et mal définie dans un systéme verbal aussi 
rigoureusement combiné que celui du ie est un fait de tout point 
monstrueux” (p. 130). 

39 Of, Meillet, Grammaire du vieux perse, 126. 

91 Die Verbalen r - Endungen der Indogermanischen Sprachen (in 
Skrifter utgifna af K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala, 

18. 4), 1917, pp. 71-8. 

"^ Charpentier's conclusion is: “Von diesem Gesichtspunkt aus wird 
also der Gedanke voliauf bestätigt, dass das lateinische Deponens 
eigentlich nur eine Veründerung und SUN des alten Mediums 
ist.” 

?? Grundriss, IV. 417-25. Cf. also Brenan GRAN TI. 3. 683 £. 
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as the direct successor of the Indo-European middle is afforded 
by the comparison with the deponent in Old Irish. The simi- 
larity of inflection is indeed, as Walde says,** dazzling,—sechur ** 
corresponding to Latin sequor,—sechethar to sequitur,—sechem- 
mar to sequimur, and sechetar to sequuntur.” The corre- 
spondence even goes so far that in Old Irish, as in Latin, the 
second persons, both singular and plural, show a different 
formation.*® 

Many centuries lie between the classic Latin deponents and 
their Irish cousins. So it is not to be wondered at that the 
original reflexive or subjective meaning has faded out of the 
Trish deponent, so that it exists in the fragmentary tradition 
rather as a form of inflection peculiar to certain verbs than as 
a distinct semantic or syntactic category.?' It is however re- 
garded by most Celtic scholars as an outgrowth of the Indo- 
European middle voice.2* Charpentier ?? has examined the Irish 
deponents from the point of view of the classes of Indo-European 
Media tantum recognized by Delbrück, and has shown that 
several of the most widely used deponential verb-stems of Old 
Irish are nearly related etymologically to verbs that in other 
languages show a middle inflection. This is fully recognized 
also by Pedersen.*® The striking coincidence of Latin sequor 


33 Über älteste sprachliche Beziehungen zwischen Kelten und Italikern 
(Innsbruek, 1917), 8 

35 The first singular, sechur, is not actually found, but must have had 
this form (cf. Windisch, Ueber die Verbalformen mit dem Charakter 
R im Arischen, Italisehen und Celtischen, 453). 

85 Cf. H. Pedersen, Vergleich. Grammatik der kelt. Sprachen nsn 
II. 383; F. W. O'Connell, A Grammar of Old Irish, 71-2. 

?9 At least if, as has been supposed, the r of the Irish second gun 
ending -ther is secondary in origin (cf. the imv. second sing. ending 
-the}. The occurrence of a second sing. mid. in -r in Tocharian, how- 
ever (cf. Lévi et Meillet, 1. c. 8), throws some doubt on this point. . The 
second plur. at all events has in Irish deponents the same form as the 
active. 

“7 J. Vendryes, Grammaire du vieil-irlandais (1908), 167; Pedersen, 
op. cit. IT. 394, cf. ibid. 386, Anm. 2; Strachan, Trans. Phil. Soc. 
(1891-94), 444-568. 

38 Of. R. Thurneysen, Zum deponens und passivum mit r, Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift, 37. 92 (cf. ibid, p. 110); Pedersen, op. cit., IT. 394; O'Con- 
nell, op. cit., 65. 

3? Op. cit. 80-82. | 

4 Op. cit. II. 394: “Es fällt jedoch in die Augen, dass diese Flex- 
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with Irish sechur has already been mentioned. Hardly less in- 
teresting is the comparison of Latin loquor with Old Irish atlu- 
chur, atluchedar buidi ‘gratias ago, agit? duttluchur * ask,’ 
which Pedersen derives from “*#loguor.“t If this etymology, 
which is also supported by Charpentier,*? is correct, these two 
verbs, in Latin and Irish, would then point to an Italo-Celtic, 
or, pace Walde, to a Gaelo-Latin, deponent. Other Irish doublets 
to Latin deponents are ro-génar, gaimthir, ‘is born,’ cf. 
(g)nascor; midwr, ‘judge, cf. meditor; muiniur, muinethar 
‘thinks,’ ef. re-mániscor.*? 

Since the several lines of evidence that we have been following 
appear to indicate conclusively that the Latin deponent at all 
events is the legitimate and direct successor to the original 
middle voice of the parent speech, the natural inference would 
seem to be that the Latin passive, also, was a development of 
the middle voice, as in other Indo-European languages, and that 
this explains the identity of form.** This conclusion is fully 
borne out by the existence in Latin literature, in both early and 
classical authors, of instances far more numerous than is éom- 
monly recognized of clearly marked reflexive, or middle-voice, 
uses of the Latin passive forms.*® 

The fact that the Latin passive, besides its apparently middle 
endings, contains also the element r, has given rise to other 
theories as to its origin“ According to the earliest explanation, 


ionsweise [das Deponens] vorzugsweise bei solchen Verben. vorkommt; 
die im Idg. mediale Flexion hatten." | 

51 Op. cit. I. 43. 

*? Op. cit. 73. 

48 Cf. Charpentier, op. eii., 80-81. 

44 Cf, Sommer, op. cit., 478. 

45 A few such uses are cited in Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin 
(1910), 6-7; a more nearly adequate treatment of the matter is found 
in O. Riemann, Syntaxe latine, d’après les principes de la grammaire 
historique (sixitme édition revue par Paul Lejay, Paris, 1920), 203-7. 
A much larger number of these Latin middles will be cited in my 
monograph “A Study of the Middle Voice in Lucretius” (v. supra). 

48 A lucid review of the earlier literature of the subject is given by 
Windisch, op. cit, 449-52; for a critical discussion of the various 
theories, with citation of the previous literature, see Charpentier, op. 
cit., 11-31. 
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that of Bopp 4” and his immediate successors, the Latin passive 
form amatur, for example, arose from an earlier form amatu-se, 
that is, by the addition of the reflexive pronoun se to the active 
form (with ‘connecting vowel’ u), with subsequent rhotacism 
of s and disappearance of the final vowel. Though this expla- 
nation, developed at a time when comparatively few of the verbal 
r-endings were known, has long since, with the advance of lin- 
guistic science, been proved erroneous, since neither the Celtic 
languages nor Oscan know anything of rhotacism, it yet shows 
a truer perception on the part of its author of the meaning of 
the Latin passive forms than some later theorists have displayed. 
Bopp saw in the forms of the Lithuanian and Slavic verbal 
system which combine the reflexive pronoun with the active 
verb-forms “un exemple incontesté du méme procédé.” And 
he rightly attached importance to the fact that in Slavie the 
reflexive verb is also used as passive. This circumstance and 
especially the striking parallelism of the Polish passive, in par- 
ticular, with the Celtic have led Pedersen? in recent years to 
attempt to revive the hypothesis of Bopp. Pedersen’s view has 
met with little eoncurrenee on the part of other scholars, and 
doubtless it is phonetically impossible. But the fact that so 
thorough a scholar as Pedersen should adhere to it is a testimony 
to the vitality of the idea of the reflexive nature of the Celtic, 
and Latin, passive.*® 

Since the publication of Zimmer’s well-known article “ Uber 
das italo-keltische passivum und deponens," °° the hypothesis of 
the Italo-Celtic impersonal passive, or ‘man ’-form, in -r, has 
obtained wide currency and has led to the view, developed espe- 
cially by Lindsay 9 and Ernout,? that the Latin passive is com- 
posite in its nature, being made up in part of ancient middle 


4 Grammaire comparée des Langues Indo-Européennes traduite sur 
la deuxiéme édition par M. Bréal, vol. III, § 470. 

48 Op. cit., II. 396 ff. 

1*9 Cf. also G. Kôrting, Das lateinische Passivum und der Passiv- 
ausdruck im Franzósischen, Zeitschr. f. franzôs. Sprache und Litteratur, 
XVIIE (1896), 115 ff. 

60 L. c. 

“ The Latin Language, 519-20; Lindsay-Nohl, Die lat. Sprache, 597 f., 
612 ff. 

3? Recherches sur l'emploi du passif latin a l'époque républicaine 
(1807); Hist. Formenlehre des lateinischen, 93-4. 
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endings and in part of. the impersonal sufüx -r. I have else- 
where? examined this theory in detail and have endeavored to 
_ Show that it is in itself highly improbable and has been rendered 
untenable by the recent discovery of two new Indo-European 
languages, Tocharian and Hittite, both of which contain verbal 
forms in -r, with distinctly medio-passive meaning and no trace 
of the impersonal. In the present paper, therefore, Í shall not 
diseuss the Protean phases of this hypothesis, but shall content 
myself with remarking in passing that the initial error. of 
Zimmer, his zpórov jeü8os, to use his:own phrase, is a radically 
wrong conception of the Latin passive. 

Zimmer's 5* idea of the Latin inflection in -ur, as he calls it, 
is of a formation with two clear-cut and entirely distinct mean- 
ings, the one purely active (the deponent) , the other merely 
passive. He remarks" that in other languages in which the 
reflexive has developed into a passive, as Slavic and Lithüanian, 
which have been cited as parallels to the Latin, “liegt überall 
noch die reflexive bedeutung in der: sprache vor." Precisely. 
But Zimmer ignores the fact that this is true of Latin also. 
The reflexive meaning of Latin so-called passive forms “ liegt 
überall in der sprache vor," if we have eyes to perceive it, and 
in the most classic authors. “ Ubi vero moveri et appropinquare 
moenibus viderunt," says Caesar,99 < “when they saw that the 
tower was moving an "approaching the walls," the intransitive 
appropinquare interpreting moveri as middle, and not passive. 


So, when Cieero?" solemnly warns the conspirators, “Qua re 


secedant improbi, secernant se a bonis, unum in locum congre- 
gentur, muro denique, quod saepe iam dixi, secernantur a nobis,” 
the reflexive expression secernant se shows clearly the reflexive 
force of the “passive” of the same verb, secernantur. The 
intransitive verb secedant and the obviously middle congregentur 
support this interpretation. On the pages of Virgil, middle uses 
of passive verbs everywhere abound. Nor is it a question simply 
of passive participles, possibly used with an accusative in imita- 

5?In a paper on “The Hypothesis of, the Italo-Celtie Impersonal 
Passive in -r," read before the Linguistic Society of America, at Harvard 
University, December 28, 1926. 

54 T. c 229-30. i 

85 Thid., 229. 

5° B, G. IT. 31. 1.- 

57 In Cat. I, 32 (cf. § 23: secerne te a bonis). 
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tion of the Greek."  Innumerable instances of finite r-forms 
occur with evidently middle meaning, as, for example: 


consurgunt venti, atque in nubem cogitur aer, 
“the air thickens into a cloud.” . 


Too much stress has also been laid, in my judgment, by the 
exponents of the impersonal passive theory on the not infrequent 
occurrence in Latin, especially of the earlier period and of more 
or less colloquial type, of impersonal expressions of passive form, 
such as quom caletur (Plaut. Capt. 80), facile nubitur (id. 
Pers. 386), precario adeitur (Corp. Inser. Lat. I. 1215). It 
has been too readily assumed that the impersonal force which 
such phrases may possess is the original force and that the 
passive idea is therefore a development of the impersonal. The 
history of the Indo-European languages is against this assump- 
tion; and particularly the usage of modern Romance languages, 
which it must never be forgotten are the continuation of Latin 
itself, and so may with certainty be presumed to carry on the 
natural modes of feeling and expression inherent in the Latin 
of classical times. This history and usage show that it is far 

more likely that the development was the other way about, and 
that it was the impersonal use, therefore, that grew naturally 
out of the reflexive.9? 

In Italian of today, and especially in the speech of the 
Southern peasants (commonly called Neapolitan?!), the reflexive 
is in constant and very wide use, expressing a great variety of 


sta [For a study of the To-Participle with the Accusative in Latin, 
by Clara M. Knight, see this Journal 39 (1918), 184-192.—C. W. E. Mj 

58 Aeneid, V. 20. 

5? Cited by Vendryes, Rev. celt. 34, 134-5 (it is interesting to observe 
that even when trying to show that nubitur is impersonal, and not 
reflexive, M. Vendryes renders it by “on se marie”). 

e M. Vendryes (1. c, p. 185, footnote), though arguing fdr the im- 
personal use as the earlier in Latin and Celtic, notes that in Gothic the 
transition is the other way,—from the personal to the impersonal form 
of expression: “JI est intéressant de signaler qu'en gotique, où le 
passif sort de l’ancien moyen, se trouve inversement le passage du tour 
personnel au tour impersonnel lorsque le verbe à Vactif po un 

autre cas que Paccusatif.” 

*? Neapolitan is in many respects closer to Latin than is ‘the literary 
Italian. 

5 | ij | 
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shades of meaning, and largely taking fhe place of the passive, 
as well as of the impersonal. It may be illuminating to turn 
some of these impersonal expressions of the Latin into colloquial 
Italian. "Thus— 


Quid agitur, Calidore? Amatur atque egetur acriter. 


would become “ Come si va? Si ama e si manca di tutto.” 


Similar parallels follow: = 
\ 


ut valetur? ES come si vale? 
quom. ealetur | quando si fa caldo (oftener, 
. quando fa caldo) 

- facile nubitur | facilmente si marita 
precario adeitur s’entra al proprio pericolo 
(vitam) vivitur qui si vive benissimo 
dormitur | si dorme 
scribitur Si Scrive 
turbatur si fa disturbo 
invidetur mihi - mi s'invidia 
creditur si crede 

' dieitur | si dice 


So the archaic potestur, cited as an impersonal, is paralleled by 
the very common expression, “non si può.” A lavish use of the 
reflexive is in modern Italian rather volkstiimlich. And so, I 
fancy, it was with some of these “impersonals” in ancient 
Italian. 

Most commonly cited in illustration of the supposed Latin 
impersonal passive in -r is the verb itur, in such a phrase as 
Virgils ttur in antiquam silvam. Again and again, in one 
authority after another, itur is produced as the perfect example 
of the type. Yet, that it is quite possible to interpret this verb 
also as a reflexive impersonal is strikingly shown by the opening 
lines of Dante’s Inferno, the inscription over the gate of Hell, 
where s? va, the modern equivalent of itur, occurs three times 
in succession : 

Per me si va nella città dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente.9? 


9? The verbal idea “ go ” seems, in fact, to have a certain affinity for 
the middle, or reflexive, form. Besides the various deponents for verbs 
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The momentous discovery in the opening years of the twen- 
tieth century of a new Indo-European language in Chinese 
Turkestan unexpectedly brings the clearest confirmation of the 
view of the nature of the Latin passive which all the evidence 
hitherto considered indicates as most probable. Fragmentary 
as are the records 9? of this long-forgotten language now sud- 
denly brought to light as it was written, and spoken, too, along 
the caravan routes of Central Asia in the seventh century of our 
era, they yet suffice to show that the resemblance of the 
Tocharian verbal r- forms to those of Latin is most striking.®™* 
Not only does Tocharian prove to have a third plural active 
preterite in -Gre—weiidre, süksüre “they said," cünmyare “ they 
proclaimed ”—corresponding to the Indo-Iranian perfect ending 
-uh, -ara, and to the Latin third plural perfect of the type dizére, 
fécére, but it also possesses a well-developed medio-passive con- 
jugation in -r. The first singular atkemar “I know,” third 
singular aigir, aigir “ he knows” naturally associate themselves 
with the Indo-European verbs of only middle inflection which 
express psychological states; while from the root tem “be born” 
(compare, for the middle, the Latin and Irish deponents, nascor, 
gainithir, and their Sanskrit and Greek cognates jayate, 
ytyvopa.) are found numerous forms with suffix -r. These occur 
not only in the present indicative, third singular and plural, 


of motion in Greek and Latin (ropetoua:, proficiscor, cett.), I note 
that in Tocharian the verb yam “goes” has a middle participle 
ynemane (MSL. 18. 19; Meillet remarks, ibid., that “ [le sens moyen] 
ne 8e voit plus clairement" in this example, yet he translates it by 
the reflexive “s'en allant"); also in Hittite we have the middles 
tyattari “he goes", iyantari “they go". In the modern Romance lan- 
guages reflexives of the verb meaning “go” are of course extremely 
common, as “s’ en aller" in French. So in Catalan, Crexells renders 
Platos  àAA& yàp #Yôn Gpa driévai, by “Perd és hora d'anar-nos-en 
(Plato, Diàlegs, Barcelona, 1924, Defensa de Sócrates, p. 44). 

?3 ** Ce que l'on a du tokharien, ce sont les débris d'une grande ruine," 
A. Meillet, Lé Tokharien, IJ. I. 3. 

** Cf., for the Tocharian, E. Sieg und W. Siegling, Tocharisch, die 
Sprache der Indoskythen, Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1908, 
915-34; S. Lévi et A. Meillet, Les formes grammaticales en Tokharien 
B, MSL. 18 (1912-14), 1-33; A. Meillet, Le Tokharien, IJ. I (1913), 
1-19. See also Stolz-Sehmalz, Lat. Grammatik, 5th ed., rev. by M. 
Leumann and J. B. Hofmann (in Iwan v. Müller's Handbuch, Munich, 
1926), 306-7, and the literature there cited. 
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cmetar, cmentr, but also in the reduplicated second singular, 
tatmastar, and in the first singular optative, emimar, already 
cited. Other verbs have both active and middle forms, and there 
appear to be some indirect middles, as ayiír “he gives to him- 
self.” Especially noteworthy for our purpose is the fact that in 
Tocharian these middle r- forms can also be used as passives,® 
as, for example, in kastar “is cut," fsalpetr ^is saved.” Of an 
impersonal in -r there seems to be no trace. 

The full significance of the discovery of the Tocharian r-forms 
was not at once clearly apprehended. The verbal r- endings 
had so long been considered a peculiarity of the Italo-Celtie 
group of languages (and indeed one of the strongest grounds 
for assuming the existence of such a speech-community) that the 
- first reaction of several scholars seems to have led them to iai 
the newcomer as a sort of Celt. Thus Walde remarks,99 “s 
würde es nicht sehr überraschen kónnen wenn n&ühere Unter- 
suchung der Tocharischen Sprache zum Ergebnis fübren sollte, 
dass sie nur ein weit nach Osten verschlagener und dort inmitten 
ganz fremdartiger Völker auch ganz fremdartig entwickelter 
Zweig jenes altindogermanischen Dialektgebietes sei, dem auch 
die keltischen Sprachen entstammen,” and Charpentier ?* comes 
to the conclusion that the Tocharians “ein nach Zentralasien 
verschlagener keltischer Stamm waren, die später in Baktrien 
ein eigenes Reich gründeten und denen die Sprache, die wir 
Tocharisch nennen, mit Recht zugeschrieben wird.” Even Ven- 
dryes 98 does not seem to perceive that the data of Tocharian, so 
far from confirming the hypothesis to which he inclines that the 
various Italo-Celtie r- endings all go back to an Indo-European 
active third plural in -r, render this theory untenable.. The only 
sound inference to be drawn from the comparison of Tocharian 
is the important conclusion that the medio-passive characteristic 


es Cf. Charpentier, op. cit, 44: “ Ein Unterschied zwischen medialer 
und passivischer Flexion scheint gar nicht vorhanden zu sein, in diesem 
Falle verhält sich das Tocharische vielmehr völlig wie das Latein.” 

9* Op. cit., p. 7, ftn. 

*'Die ethnographisehe Stellung der Tocharer, ZDMG. 71 (1917), 
347-88, summarized in IJ. VII, p. 48, where this view is characterized 
as “ Unmôgliche Hypothese! " Cf. also id., Die Verbalen r- PANEER d. 
Idg. Sprachen, 41-2. 

88 Les formes verbales en -r du tokharien et de l'italo- celtique, Rev. 
Celt., 34. 142. 
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-r existed in the original Indo- topean, and is not an innova- 
tion of Italo-Celtic.® 

A most interesting side-light is thrown on this aspect of the 
matter by the discovery in Phrygian of a reflexive form in -r, 
aó0akerop, “he makes for himself.” Parallel with this form, 
but in relatively later inscriptions, occur instances of a form of 
the same verb in -era. The conclusion of Calder, who reports 
this discovery,? is that “there was a reflexive (or perhaps a 
deponent) form in -etor in Phrygian, alongside of the active 
form in -et, and that it was being ousted by the Greek reflexive 
form in -era.” In Armenian, also, verbal endings in -r exist, 
and recent research tends toward the view that they are not unre- 
lated to those of Italo-Celtic.™ 

If our acquaintance with Tocharian makes the Indo-European 
character of the middle suffix r unmistakable, a still more remote 
antiquity may with reason be claimed for it in the light of our 
rapidly growing knowledge of Hittite"? The Tocharian, 
although, as an autonomous Indo-European dialect, it has widened 
the scope of our inquiry into the nature of these mysterious 
r-forms, is revealed to us in the recently discovered documents 
at no very early stage. It is, as Meillet observes,'? a language 
of middle, and not of ancient, Indo-European type. In the 
library of the Hittite kings at Boghaz-keui, on the other hand, 
we have the records of a language of Indo-European aspect that 
was spoken in the middle of the second millennium B.C. Now, 


9? Cf. Meillet, MSL. 18. 13; id. IJ. I. 16; “le tokharien vient établir 
d'une maniére décisive Pantiquité indo-européenne de ce type qu'on 
avait jusqu! ici dans un seul groupe dialectal.” 

0 W. M. Calder, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 31 (1911), 209, cf. 
also p. 187. See also Leumann-Stolz, Lat. Gram., 307. 

71 Cf. Charpentier, Die verb. r-Endungen, 113-18, Excurs II, Über die 
verbalen r-Endungen im Armenischen; J. Pokorny, Die Stellung des 
Tocharischen im Kreise der idg. Sprachen, Sonderabdruck aus den 
Berichten des Forschungs-instituts f. Osten u. Orient in Wien, 3 (1919), 
30, summarized in IJ. VIII. 43-44. 

73 For Hittite, cf. F. Hrozny, Die Sprache der Hethiter, ihr Bau und 
ihre Zugehörigkeit zum indogermanischen Sprachstamm,— Ein Entzif- 
ferungsversuch (Leipzig, 1917); Carl J. S. Marstrander, Caractére 
Indo-Européen de ‘la Langue Hittite (Christiania, 1919, reprint from 
Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter, II. Hist. filos. Klasse, 1918, No. 2); 
also, Leumann-Stolz, Lat. Grammatik, 307. 

7$ TJ. I. 12. 
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. in Hittite, or, if you will, in Kanisian,” a medio-passive in -r 
of type closely similar to that of the medio-passives of Italo- 
Celtic appears to have been an organic part of the system of 
verbal inflection. 
~ Among the most certain examples of these Hittite verbal forms 
in r are several which belong to the same semantic sphere as 
verbs which in Indo-European prefer the middle endings, such as 
nahsarriyandart “sie fürchten sich” (cf. Lat. vereor, Gk. 
aloua), iyattari “he goes," connected by Marstrander with 
the Greek middle vera: “se met en mouvement, se hâte” and 
esari “he sits," if it belongs with Greek fora. A point of 
particular interest is the fact that the distinction of which so 
much has been made hitherto in discussions of the Italo-Celtic 
r-forms between those in -ér-, -ntr- and those in simple r like 
Oscan sakrafir, Umbrian ferar,” the latter having, supposedly, 
a primitive impersonal force, does not seem to hold for Hittite, 
as esari proves. It is further most significant that in Hittite, as 
in Tocharian, the middle forms in r also function as passives, so 
for example in duwarnattari “ wird zerbrochen," kittari “ wird 
gelegt." | 
The evidence from Hittite assumes a unique importance from 
the fact that the most recent researches have shown that Hittite 
is not so much one of the Indo-European languages, as a lan- 
guage that takes a middle position between the Indo-European 
parent speech and what we may call proto-Indo-European. This 
is the view of Kretschmer.” Similarly, Forrer * says that both 
early Hittite (Kanisisch) and primitive Indo-European might 
be called nieces of the grandmother of Luvian. In other words, 
as Sturtevant puts it, * We must not try to find a place for 


74 Cf. Forrer, Mitteil. der Pence Orient-Gesellschaft, 61. 26 
(1921). 

7 Tt is the intention of the writer to devote a separate paper to a 
consideration of the Oscan-Umbrian verbal forms in -r. I may say 
here, however, that I do not agree with Charpentier (op. cit., 79) that 
with the exception of two or three forms “sind alle übrigen offenbar 
als passivisch zu fassen.” A large proportion of them, it seems to me, 
are clearly middles and so fully support the interpretation of the Latin 
passive given in this paper. 

7? Die Protindogermanisehe Schicht, Glotta 14. 317 (1925). 

15 Ie 0. 21: 

7? On the Position of Hittite among the Indo-European Languages, 
Language II. 1. 32. 
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Hittite in the sisterhood of Indo-European languages, because 
Hittite is only a cousin.” 

The comparison of Hittite and Indo-European in respect of 
the suffix r therefore shows that this suffix in a middle sense 
goes back to the common ancestor of Hittite and Indo-European, 
the Proto-Indo-European.” 

As regards the problem of the ultimate origin of the medio- 
passive suffix r, from the point of view of the present inquiry as 
to the nature of the Latin passive, this question, which will 
perhaps always be obscure, becomes immaterial. Whether in 
some extremely remote past epoch the verbal r-forms developed 
from a neuter nominal suffix r, as Hrozný *? is inclined to think, 
or, as Marstrander 3t supposes, from case-forms of an ancient 
abstract noun, or whether, as seems to me more probable, in view 
of its persistently reflexive meaning, this r represents a very 
ancient reflexive pronoun, long since lost.except in this special- 
ized use, seems difficult, if not impossible, to determine.9? For 
the history of Latin, at all events, the important consideration 
is that long before the separation of the various Indo-European 
dialects the middle or reflexive meaning was already indissolubly 
associated with the verbal suffix r. 

The ground is thus cleared for a fresh approach to the prob- 
lem of the Latin passive. All the several lines of evidence— 
antecedent probability from comparison of the Indo-European 
languages in respect to their passives, the character of the end- 
ings of the Latin passive, including the ending r, the medio- 
passive sense of which is now seen to have a very high antiquity, 
the semantics of the Latin and Irish deponents, the vitality of 
the middle-voice uses of Lucretius and other early Latin authors, 
the characteristic passive usages in modern Romance languages 
—converge in the direction which indicates that the Latin pas- 
Sive is essentially a middle voice. 


EDITH FRANCES CLAFLIN. 


ROSEMARY HALL, 
GREENWICH, OONN. 


10 Cf. Sturtevant, l. c., 33. 

80 Op. cit., 75-6. 

8! Op. cit., 98. | 

?? Cf. Charpentier, 1. c., 101: “ Ungelôst bleibt freilich vollständig 
die Frage, warum diesen Formen von Anfang an mediale Funktion 
anhaftete . . . dabei verliert sich aber die Spekulation in dem undurch- 
dringlichen Dunkel der sprachlichen Urzeit.” 
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Mnemosyne, Vol. LIV, N.S., Parts 3 and 4. 


Pp. 189-194. J. Janssen, De fontibus inter se contaminatis 
apud Livium. In Livy's account of the battle at Lake. Trasu- 
mennus (22, 4, 4, ff.) there is much that is in agreement with 
Polybius (3, 83, 7, ff.). But Livy reports the conduct of Fla- 


minius in the engagement as exemplary; Polybius says that he . 


met his death Svoxpyorodpevoy kal weptxaxovyta rots 8Aots. There- 
fore Livy used sources that are partly the same as those of Poly- 
bius and partly at variance. The non-Polybian source may be 
. Coelius Antipater. 


Pp. 195-905. S. Koperberg, De origine Attali III. Strabo, 


18, 624, calls Attalus III son of Eumenes and Stratonice. "This . . 


is thought unlikely because his birth occurred eighteen years 
after their marriage; further, the words of Polybius, 30, 2, 6, 
may cast & reasonable doubt on his legitimacy (cf. Liv. 45, 19, 
11). He may have been an illegitimate son of.cither Stratonice 
or Eumenes. Koepp, Rh. Mus. 48, 154, holds that he was son 
of Stratonice and Attalus II. But Polyb. 30, 18, 1, forbids 
acceptance of this. Perhaps therefore he was son of Eumenes 
and a concubine;. this would not preclude piety on his part 
toward his foster-mother Stratonice. 


Pp. 206-223. D. Loenen, De nobilitate apud Athenienses. 
The author states that nobility rests upon three principal sup- 
ports: wealth, learning, and family prestige. He then proceeds 
to show by numerous citations from literature that the defini- 
tions of ebyéve are legion in number, and hence a succinct in- 
clusive one is well-nigh impossible. 


Pp. 224-233. A. P. Meuwese, De versione ba Monumenti 
Ancyrani quaestiones. An answer to P. F. Regard, La version 
grecque du Monument d’Ancyre, Rev. Ét. Anc. 26. ‘The thesis 
is that the Greek version is not necessarily the work of a Roman 
translator, but simply a faithful reproduction of the original; 
an Asiatic could well have done it. Hence also its peculiarities 
of diction are not all to be ascribed to the influence of the row, 
‘but of the original. 


Pp. 234-257. F. Muller, De “ toi ” vocabulo atque 
notione.  (orop connotes knowing, seeing, hearing; its usual 
meaning is witness. ioropia therefore should properly be limited 
to first-hand knowledge , but in any given corpus hearsay and 
traditional reports are in fact often included. 
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Pp. 258-262. M. A. Schepers, De Glycera Menandri amoribus. 
Compare Alciphro 4, 18, 1, with Priscian 17, p. 1192. The 
words of the epistle seem to refer to the words of Menander. 
(See also Meineke, Men. et Phil. rell. pp. 38 f£). Alciphro, 4, 
19, fin., (codopovuévgs seems to pertain to the @eodopovpévn of 
Menander. (Meineke, op. cit. pp. 78 ff.). The epistolographer 
has in fun put in prose form nearly the same words that 
Menander addressed to Glycera in his comedy. 


Pp. 263-268. H. Smilda, Varia. 1) Cic. Fam. 8, 1, 5, 
embaeneticam, cf. Not. d. Scavi 1897, p. 12, (Dessau 6339) 
embaenitariorum; also H. B. Walters, Cl. Rev. 11, 367 and 
Tyrrell and Purser IIT?, p. 28. The author defines embaeni- 
tarius as stevedore; embaeneticam facere is to ply that trade; 
accordingly, in the letter, Q. Pomponius Rufus is in the ironical 
position of handling much merchandise but nearly starving the 
while. 2) Seneca, Ápocol c. 6, Luguduni natus est, Marci 
municipem vides, read est, Mercuri municipem ; cf. J. Loth, Rev. 
Arch. 24, p. 226: “les Romains ont assimilé Lugus à leur 
Mercure.” Lugudunum derives its name from. the Celtic god 
Lug. 3) Xen. Anab. 1, 4, 18, the recession of the Euphrates 
before Cyrus points to his divine attribute; similarly Xerxes 
has the Hellespont flogged in Hdt. 7, 35, as if it were a celestial 
stream which had transgressed the orders of a supreme god. 
4) Varro, Flaxtabula. *flag (flagrum) plus stabulum gives the 
adjective flaxtabula, signifying that the satire has to do with a 
district peopled by those who are beaten. 


Pp. 269-278. J. H. Thiel, De nece vindicanda iure Gortynio. 
The Lex Gortynia in omitting reference to the punishment to 
be meted to murderers does not mean that private vengeance 
was approved in Crete in the fifth century. The propriety of 
state-directed discipline in such matters had been accepted 
throughout other Grecian districts as early as the seventh cen- 
tury. The Lex Gortynia does not repeat what had already been 
codified, but embodies additions to earlier laws; hence if this 
point had already been passed upon, there would be no reason for 
its reformulation. 


Pp. 279-320. Seb. Tromp, S. J., lohannes Presbyteros. The 
beginning of the Fourth Gospel possesses an atmosphere which 
seems to many to be beyond the natural capabilities of such a 
one as we may suppose John the son of Zebedee to have been. 
Eusebius, H. E. 3, 39, 3-5, quotes Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, 
to the effect that John the Apostle and John the Elder were 
distinct and separate. But why was not this tradition rife before 
the time of Eusebius, e. g., with Irenaeus? Writers for several 
centuries after Papias, also, with three exceptions, ignore the 
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existence of Johannes Presbyteros. The report of two sepulchres 
of John at Ephesus is non-committal; cf. the numerous birth- 
places of Homer. The author interprets the words of Papias, 
6 mpeo Bôrepos "Ioávrgs as ipse Apostolus, Iohannem dico. 


Pp. 321-347. G. Vrind, De Cassii Dionis Historiis. Dio 
consulted many sources; he used now one, now another as a 
basis; this basis he modified, using the authority of other writers. 


Pp. 348-369. J. D. Meerwaldt, De Aristotelis erga Demos- 
thenem animo. Aristotle’s opinion of Demosthenes improved 
concomitantly with the decrease of cordiality between Aristotle 
and Alexander. 


Pp. 370-872. I. Errandonea, S.J., 1) Soph. Elec. 772-3. 
There is a play on párny which means both false and fruitless. 
: 2) Cic. Phil. 2, 34, 87, the reading in diem vivere is more intelli- : 
 gible than bibere. 3) Cic. Phil. 2, 85, 88, id tempus: the Ides 
of March. 


Pp. 373-384. `J. H. Postgate, Ad C. Caecilii Plini Secundi 
Epistulas. 1, 7, 6, certandum, read ceríamen nudum; 1, 20, 5, 
multorumque animalium, read mutorumque; 1, 20, 7, permulta 
dixisse cum, read p. d. quae c.; 1, 20, 22, illam orationem . . . 
et largam, read illam plenam or. illam similem nivibus hibernis 

. sed et largam; 2, 11, 1, quid actum, read quid acti; and 
other suggestions at variance with the text of Merrill of 1922. 


Pp. 385-388. J. H. Postgate, Varia. 1) Additional observa- 
tions on the definition of kóXAwópos (cf. Mnemos. 52, p. 207). 
2) rübro, Catalep. 9, 32, cf. Lucr. 4, 402. The penult of fibra 
is more often long than short. The penult of ciniflo is properly 
long, as xovéw, kovin. 8) Corrigenda ad Pindari Nemea by the 
author in Mnemos. 58, p. 383. 4) Lucr. 5, 1006, navigit, Rouse 
is correct in emending to naviregi. ` 

P. 389. W. Vollgraff, KYAINAPOS. An additional citation 
to help define the word (cf. Mnemos. 52, p. 207). 


Pp. 890-415. P. J. Enk, De Octavia Praetexta. The author 
of the Octavia knew and admired the tragedies of Seneca; he 
favored the Claudian House; he depicted Nero in a poor light; 
he was thoroughly familiar with the history of the time of Nero, 
and was in all probability a contemporary. The conjecture that 
Maternus was the author is too uncertain. 


Pp. 416-439. H. Wagenvoort, De Reguli in Taciti Dialogo . 
partibus. The author believes that the Dialogus was written 
immediately before the death of Regulus, in the year 105 or 106. 

Pp. 440-448. H. I. Rose, De Virginibus Vestalibus. In the 
days of the kings, Vesta was perhaps served by the king's daugh- 
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ters until they reached the age of nubility ; the outgrowth of this 
was the later cult, with a term of service longer than the five 
years’ minimum of Dionys. Hal, Ant. Rom., 1, 76, 3, but not 
necessarily for the duration of life, as would be the ease if the 
Vestal were exemplifying a mater familias exclusively. 


Cuayton M. HALL. 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E pr ISTRUZIONE Cxasstca, Vol LIV 
(1926). 


Pp. 1-18. Storia italica. Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf. A lecture delivered in Florence, May, 1925. A plea for 
the study of the history of ancient Italy, as distinguished from 
the history of Rome. 


Pp. 19-36. Letteratura classica senza classicismo. Augusto 
Rostagni. A plea for studying the spirit, not the letter, of Greek 
and Roman literature. Two obstacles must be removed, the 
traditional respect for all classical models, and the traditional 
method of studying an ancient literature by departments. ` 


Pp. 37-48. Nuovi testi epicurei. Achille Vogliano. The 
writer quotes several passages from the Herculaneum Papyrus 
1005. In one of them Philodemus implies that Epicurus col- 
laborated with his pupils (especially Metrodorus) and availed 
himself of their help. 


Pp. 49-73. Epigraphiea. Gaetano De Sanctis. Note on an 
ancient Athenian decree concerning Salamis (Dittenberger, Syll. 
15 13). Notes on Amedeo Maiuri' Nuova Silloge epigrafica di 
Rodi e Cos. Note on a fragment of a catalogue of the Library 
of Rhodes. 

Pp. 74-86. “ Adsignatio provinciarum." Mario Attilio Levi. 


Pp. 87-90. Per la tradizione dell’ Apologetico di Tertulliano. 
Augusto Mancini. Notes on an Eleventh-Century MS. of Ter- 
tullian’s Apologeticum. 


Pp. 91-122. Reviews and book-notices. 
Pp. 123-135. Notes and news. 
Pp. 136-144. List of new books received. 


Pp. 145-175. La Magna Charta della Cirenaica. G. De Sanc- 
tis. Study of a long inscription recently published in the 
Transactions of the Berlin Academy (Phil.-hist. Kl. Nr. 5). It 
is important for the constitution of the ancient republic of 
Cyrene. 
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Pp. 176-197 and 386-362. La tragedia di Ercole in Euripide 
ed in Seneca. Luigi Castiglioni. A detailed comparison of 
Seneca’s Hercules Furens with its Greek model in Euripides. 


Pp. 198-205. Teocrito e Tolomeo Filadelfo. Ettore Bignone. 
Line 60 of the Fourteenth Idyl of Theocritus should be divided 
between the two speakers, the words éAevÜépo olos dpwros being 
assigned to Thyonichus. The repetition of this phrase, in 59-60, 
has its parallel in Horace, Sat. I 6, 45-46. In the remainder of 
this poem Theocritus is really recommending himself to King 
Ptolemy, but on the same terms of independence and self-respect 
as Horace insisted on in his dealings with his patrons. 


Pp. 206-217. Ilframmento tragico fiorentino. Achille Vogli- 
ano. Study of eighteen mutilated iambic trimeters published 
from an Egyptian papyrus of the second or third century (Revue 
Egyptologique, I, p. 47). 

Pp. 218-222. Un criterio ortografico per distinguere l'oratore 
e ilsofista Antifonte. S. Luria. 

Pp. 222-228. Oropo. G. De Sanctis. For a few years after 
304. B. C. Oropus seems to have belonged to the Athenians. 

Pp. 328-224. Vermis e vermen. F. Arnaldi. In Lucretius, 
V 997, we may regard vermen as merely a secondary form of 
vermis. 

Pp. 224-227. Un nuovo tipo di “ Capitolium " etrusco a 
Orvieto? Goffredo Bendinelli. 

Pp. 228-269. Reviews and book-notices. 


Pp. 270-273. Obituary notice of Vittorio Puntoni (for many 
years rector of the University of Bologna). 


Pp. 274-281. Notes and news. 
Pp. 282-288. List of new books received. 


Pp. 289-309. La composizione della Storia di Erodoto. Gae- 
tano De Sanctis. This article suggests that Herodotus began 
to write & history of Persia; and then as the work advanced 
turned it into a history of the great struggle between Persia and 
Greece. 

Pp. 310-30. Nuovi testi storici. Achille Vogliano. Notes 
on two fragments of Philodemus, from Herculaneum, which 
throw light on the relations of Epicurus with the rulers of his 
day. 

Pp. 331-35. Mithres. Giulio Beloch. Note on Mithres the 
friend of Epicurus. 


Pp. 363-70. Elementi del mito di Tarpea in Properzio. Gas- 


r 
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x 


pare Campagna. In the Tarpeia elegy of Propertius, line 93, 
we should read “ A duce Tarpeio,” ete. The *dux? was Spurius 
Tarpeius, not Tarpeia. 

Pp. 871-79. Iscrizione municipale di Cuma. Attilio Degrassi. 

Pp. 380-84. Ad Palatium Tridentinum. Arturo Solari. 

Pp. 385-88. Il convegno archeologico in Sardegna. Aldo 
Neppi Modona. Report of a meeting held at Cagliari in June, 
1926. 

Pp. 389-427. Reviews and ne 

Pp. 428-32. List of new books received. 

Pp. 433-70. Il dialogo aristotelico Ilepi sowrév. Augusto 
Rostagni. Speculation as to the contents of a lost dialogue. 

Pp. 471-87. La costituzione Antoniniana. Angelo Segré. 

Pp. 488-500. La novella del papiro di Giessen 40 I. . ' Gaetano 
De Sanctis. 


Pp. 501-517. 'Tryphiodorea. Luigi Castiglioni. The part 
played by Sinon in Tryphiodorus’ Capture of Ilium suggests an 
acquaintance with the Aeneid. 

Pp. 518-527. Alacer, anas e le influenze fonetiche A 
Giacomo Devoto. | 

Pp. 528-536. Ausonio e Ennio. Carlotta Rigobon. A study 
of the possible influence of Ennius on Ausonius. The results 
are largely negative. Indeed, it seems that Ennius was very 
little known in Ausonius day. 

Pp. 587-561. Reviews and book-notices. 

Pp. 562-565. Obituary notice of Professor Carlo Pascal. 

Pp. 566-573. Notes and news. | 

Pp. 574-576. List of new books received. 


W. P. MUSTARD, 


THB JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


GLOTTA, XV (1927), 3-4. 

Pp. 161-279. Literaturbericht für das Jahr 1924. Paul 
Kretschmer, Griechisch (pp. 161-201). Wilhelm Kroll, Latei- 
nische Syntax, Sprachgeschichte, Metrik (pp. 202-222).. E. Vet- 
ter, Etruskisch (pp. 223-245). A. Nehring, Lateinische Gram- 
matik (pp. 245-279). |. 

| 
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Pp. 280-305. W. Kroll, Die Sprache des Sallust. A sum- 
mary of the peculiarities of Sallust’s style, with a denial of 
Wolfflin's characterization of it as permeated by the expressions 
of vulgar or uneducated Latin; for that would be inconsistent 
with its admitted features of archaism and grecism. The fes- 
tures which appear to be vulgar or uneducated are merely the 
roughnesses and unevennesses of the style of a man who through 
unfortunate personal experiences had become a misanthrope. 


Pp. 305-306. P. Kretschmer, Makedon. &u£e. This Hesy- 
chian gloss for ‘white poplar’. in the Macedonian dialect is 
*alisà with Maced. retention of intervocalie s as z; to be equated 
with Germanic *alizon, surviving in Germanic place-names and ` 
in the borrowed Span. aliso ‘alder; French alise ‘ service-berry,’ 
as well as in O.H.G. elira erila, N.H.G. Erle ‘ alder.’ 

Pp. 306-307. P. Kretschmer, Das Femininum von fpes. A 
grave monument of the second century after Christ, from Lily- 
baeum, now at Palermo, bears after a woman's name HPYS 
ATA@A; others have the corresponding masculine formula. This 
pus (however to be accented) for the usual pots fpwim shows 
an old ablaut relation ü : ou to the o[u] of the masculine pos. 


Pp. 307-808. P. Kretschmer, Kidafov. Addendum to Gl. ' 
XV, 158-160. The form Kiéafor is a shortening of Kw8Sa8$vawv; . 
not the original form, as Debrunner (I. F., xliv, 136 ; also Wack- 
ernagel, I. F. xliv, 241) thinks, inferring an ethnic ONES, 
whence the place-name Kvéa@nvasov. 

Pp. 308-316. Fritz oe Indices. 


RoranD G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


l, 
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Dix Années de Bibliographie Classique: Bibliographie critique 
et analytique de l'antiquité gréco-latine pour la période 
1914-1924. Publiée par J. Marouzeavu. Première partie: 
auteurs et textes. (Collection de Bibliographie Classique 
publiée sous le patronage de P Association Guillaume Budé.) 
Paris, Société d'Edition * Les Belles Lettres," 95, Boule- 
vard Raspail, 1927. Pp. xvi +- 461. Price, in paper covers, 
"5 French francs. —— 


We have now the first part of the promised bibliography cov- 
ering all phases of classical antiquity, from 1914 to 1924, when - 
war conditions and post-war conditions made impossible the 
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assembling of complete data. The present first part contains the 
literature on authors and works, from Abercius to Zosimus. 
The pages, with their 72 lines of 6-point type, contain an almost 
overwhelming amount of information; for they average at least 
32 items, or a total of 15,000 for the volume, not counting re- 
views, and each article is briefly summarized, if the title does 
not give an adequate clue to the contents. 

It is gratifying to find American scholarship thoroughly 
represented. At least 25 American journals and series of publi- 
cations are listed in the 432 deemed deserving of abbreviation 
for easy reference. And if we examine the 22 pages given to 
material on Homer, we find that American scholars take a prom- 
inent place. There are 43 volumes or articles by J. A. Scott, 
receiving over two pages of space, double the space received by 
any other individual for his work on Homer; this does not 
count Scott’s 13 reviews, listed in their proper places. Next 
comes S. A. Bassett, with 22 articles and just over one page of 
space, which makes him tie for second place with the English- 
man A. Shewan and the Frenchman V. Bérard; he has at least 
three reviews also. After them, of Americans, come G. M. 
Bolling, with 10 articles and at least 6 reviews, and Miss G. H. 
Macurdy, with six articles. Besides these, I note some twenty 
other American scholars, whose books or articles or reviews are 
listed under the heading Homer. 

Americans are well represented in the studies on other au- 
thors, so far as I have examined them; seven have three or more 
entries under Vergil, five have three or more under Horace, nine 
have three or more under Cicero. The initials of the names are 
not however always given properly, since it is hard for the 
French to realize that we commonly have two initials before our 
family names; so we find P. Lockwood and W. Mendell on page 
195, and other similar errors, not often sufficient to disguise 
the names. On page 36, under Aristotle, there is a regrettable 
omission of the name of L. Cooper before the second item; this 
and the next three belong to him, and not to the author of the 
first item of the page. 

However, these are but minor faults. The fullest meed of 
praise should be given to Marouzsau and his associates whose 
unflagging toil made possible this monumental work, the second 
and concluding volume of which is promised shortly. It is a 
pleasure to be able to state that the Société de Bibliographie 
Classique, under the direction of MAROUZEAU, is planning a 
series of volumes to follow the present decennial one; the first 
of these subsequent issues will cover 1925 as well as 1926, and 
thereafter the issues will be annual. American libraries and 
American scholars ought to acquire these publications, and as 
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the present writer has the fortune or misfortune to be their 
representative in the United States, he would be glad to hear 
from those who are interested. 


RozAND G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire. By FRANK 
Frost ABBOTT and ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1926. vii + 599 pp. 


In this volume, which we have long hoped for, Professor 
ABBOTT has discussed the municipalities of the west with his 
usual sanity, thoroughness and clarity, while Professor JoHN- 
SON has ably done the even harder task of sifting and comment- 
ing the voluminous source-materials of the east. We have at 
last in English a reliable description of the municipal system 
developed under the republic, a clear picture of urban admin- 
istration and finances, a ‘sketch of municipal development in 
the early empire, and a well-considered discussion of the causes 
of the decay of the cities. The descriptive portion is whole- 
somely conservative and attempts first of all to present well- 
established views, but it does not meekly accept opinions simply 
because they are orthodox. Not infrequently one finds a brief 
sentence that tacitly revises current views with little to indi- 
cate the weeks and months of research which lay behind the 
revision. For example, on p. 73, there are some sane words 
about the popular theory of urbanization ; there is an interesting 
new suggestion regarding Caracalla’s purpose in extending citi- 
zenship- (p. 191), and on p. 473 there are some well weighed sen- 
tences that rightly reject much that is being written about class 
consciousness and peasant revolts in the Roman empire. The 
second part of the volume is an exceedingly useful corpus of 206 
documents relating to municipal administration and life, and 
each is provided with a brief but sound commentary. 

Since the book seems to have been completed for the press 
over two years ago, it might have been well to insert a page of 
addenda referring to recent discussions that must modify some 
of the conclusions here reached. Such a list would have in- 
cluded a reference on p. 253 to Holleaux, Rw. di Il. 1924, 29; 
on p. 296, Von Premerstein, Zeits. Sav. St ft. 48; on p. 358, 
De Sanctis, Riv. di Fil. 1925, 872; on p. 547, Bickermann, Das 
Edict des K. Caracalla, and Hio. di Fil. 1926, 488, and finally, 
passim, references to Rostovtzeff’s brilliant Social and Economic 
History. But of course a book like this will have to grow in the 
readers’ hands. Only after this book appeared we learned about 
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the important new inscriptions from Cyrene (Jour. des Sav. 
1927, 128) which would have been useful in the writing of sev- 
eral of the chapters. 

It would be impossible to expect a book on so vast a. field to 
convince at every point. To mention some of the statements 
that seem to me to call for further study, are we really sure that 
(p. 31) the crown-lands of Asia became Roman ager publicus, 
that (72) Julius Caesar gave the Jus Italicum to titular colo- 
nies, that (118) the agrarian law of 111 implies that the state 
owned the provincial lands, that (396) slave labor was freely 
employed on the African saltus, that (404) the imperial fiscus 
was involved in the case of the Aezani, or that (417) the lex 
Manciana was a Flavian statute? The fact is that the remnants 
of Mommsen’s daring hypotheses in the field of Roman political 
history are still potent in enticing us away from a natural inter- 
pretation of the documents that are now coming to light. How- 
ever this book will do much to open new paths of research in a 
fascinating field and will itself prove to be as safe a basis for 
new work as.can be found. We are very grateful to the authors 
and also to the Princeton Press for fhe clean publication of a 
very expensive and very difficult piece of printing. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


The Hundred Best Latin Hymns. Selected by J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
Glasgow, Gowans & Gray, 1926. xii + 174 pp. With paper 
cover, 1s. net; in cloth, 2s. net; in leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Everyone should know the pretty little “Hundred Best” 
books published by Gowans and Gray, of Glasgow. They are 
well edited, very attractively printed, and, to the American 
mind, amazingly cheap. They give the “ Hundred Best ? lyrics 
in various foreign languages-—-French, German, Dutch, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Latin. A few years ago the publishers 
added “The Hundred Best Lyrics in the Latin Language,” edited 
by Dr. J. W. Macxarz. And now they offer “The Hundred 
Best Latin Hymns,” selected by another first-class English 
scholar, the late Professor J. S. PEILLIMORE, of the University 
of Glasgow. This new volume is well up to the highest standard 
of the series. It is the result of wide reading, independent judg- 
ment, and good taste. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Influenze Straniere nella Scrittura Italiana dei Secoli VIII e 
IX. Note Paleografiche di LUIGI SCHIAPARELLI. (Studi 
e Testi 47.) Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
MCMXXVII. Large 16mo. Pp. 72; 4 plates. 


In this scholarly treatise, SCHIAPARELLI follows up his recent 
studies of certain Lucca, Verona and Milan MSS. These showed 
some foreign influence in script and abbreviations; further in- 
vestigation enables him to tabulate a considerable number of 
Italian MSS which.have Visigothic, Insular or Merovingian 
elements in their handwriting. But he goes further, and mar- 
shals arguments to prove that the Frankish pre-Caroline hand - 
had much to do with the early development of the Beneventan 
and the somewhat similar scripts used in northern Italy. The 
erudite and stimulating discussion is of value to the student of 
history as well as to the palaeographer. It would be interesting 
to study initials and miniatures from this point of view. The 
excellent little facsimiles show nine different pre-Caroline hands. 
SCHIAPARELLI writes me that Vienna MS. lat. 16 (Steffens, pl. 
27c) is now at Naples. 


CHARLES UPSON CLARK. 
NonTH HATLRY, QUEBEC. 


Olympia: Its History and Remains. By E. NORMAN GARDINER, 
D. Litt. Oxford, Clarendon Press, and London, Henry 
Milford, 1925. Cr. 4to, xviii, 316, and 180 illustrations. 
50s. net. | 


This sumptuous volume, bound in white and gold and copi- 
ously illustrated, has for its objects, as the author states in the 
preface, “to make the results of the excavations [at Olympia] 
available for English readers,” and “to trace the history of 
Olympia and its festival.” For to him “no place is more im- 
portant for the understanding of Greek religion, Greek life, and 
Greek history” (1). He emphasizes especially its religious 
importance, since here “ the countless cults of Greek polytheism 
found themselves harmonized and subordinated under the su- 
premacy of Zeus, and in his worship Greek religion made its 
nearest approach to Monotheism.” In short, Olympia was “ the 
headquarters of Olympian religion for the whole of the Greek 
world.” | 

The great German excavation of Olympia, the earliest large- 
scale work of the kind in liberated Greece, began just fifty years 
ago (1876-81). The definitive publication of its results, the 
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monumental Olympia: Die Ergebnisse, I-V, edited by Ernst 
Curtius and Friedrich Adler, was not completed until twenty- 
one years later (1887-97). Though this: work has been long 
known to scholars, no account of the excavations, apart from a 
few excellent summaries, has yet appeared in English. More- 
over, a great literature has arisen since, notably in Germany, 
dealing with the manifold problems raised by the original exca- 
vators and subsequent investigators of the site, especially of the 
prehistoric period, since the Germans for the most part were 
interested only down to the classical level. 

It was this need for an authoritative and up-to-date account 
in English of all that was known about Olympia that moved Dr. 
GARDINER to undertake this excellent résumé, which is frankly 
based on the original official German publication and on subse- 
quent articles and studies. From the athletie viewpoint the 
author of the earlier Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, Lon- 
don, 1910, was well fitted for such a task, though most of the 
conclusions there reached do not reappear in the present volume. 
The main emphasis here is rather on the origin and history of 
the festival and its accompanying games from prehistoric times 
through the Roman era (Chs. II-IX, 13-174), and on the topo- 
graphy of the Altis with its walls, altars, buildings, water supply, 
ete. (Chs. X-XVII, 175-299). The opening chapter deals 
summarily with “The Destruction and Recovery of Olympia” 
(1-12), and the concluding one gives an attractive picture of. 
“The Olympic Festival” (300-11) in the fifth century B. C., 
largely taken from Ch. IX of the earlier work mentioned and 
from an article by Weniger in Kito, 1904. A short bibliography 
precedes the text, while a very inadequate index of five pages 
brings it to a conclusion. 

Thus the work is a digest, albeit one of great utility, of what 
was already known, and hence will be weleomed not only by 
English readers, but foreign ones in the field. "The author's 
chief original contribution to the already huge literature of the 
subject is concerned with a new theory of the origin of the 
festival and the games. In a brief summary (63-76), which is 
taken from his article in the B. S. A., XXII, 85 f., whose con- 
clusions the author states were also independently reached by 
Prof. H. J. Rose (Aberystwyth Studies, ITI, 1 f.), he reéxamines 
the two best-known explanations of the origin of the games: the 
one based on funeral rites in honor of the local hero Pelops, 
later merged into the festival of Zeus, tentatively accepted by 
GARDINER himself in his earlier book, and given prominence by 
Sir Wm. Ridgeway in connection with his theory of the worship 
of the dead; the other on a ritual contest for the throne, first 
propounded by A. B. Cook in 1904, and since elaborated by Sir 
James Frazer and Mr. Cornford, the former of whom tried to 
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harmonize it with the rival theory. GARDINER concludes that 
athletie sports at Olympia as elsewhere in Greece, though asso- 
ciated with religion, were secular in origin. He explains the 
association as due merely to the unsettled conditions of life in 
Greece, since peace was a necessary prelude to an athletic meet, 
and peace could be attained only through religion. Thus in 
Homer funeral games were not intended to please the spirit of 
the departed, but were rather the logical method. of entertaining 
gatherings in honor of a chieftain's funeral; and in historic 
days such games were held at religious festivals because of se- 
curity and as a means of entertainment. The origin of the 
games at Olympia and the origin of the Olympic festival were, 
therefore, independent, the sports being added to a festival 
already in existence. Whatever one may think of the theory, 
all can agree with the author that the only real evidence on which 
io base a solution is furnished by the peculiar customs which 
obtained at the festival, notably the time of year of its celebra- 
tion, the four-year cycle, the olive crown, the sacred, truce, and 
the exclusion of women. Whether or not his study of these 
should have led him to conclude that there “is no ground for 
attributing any religious significance to the games themselves " 
must remain highly problematic. — 

Inasmuch as no Mycenaean remains were found at Olympia 
(52), it seems strange that in reproducing a picture of pre- 
historic Olympia and its surroundings, so much space should ` 
have been accorded in the chapter on “ The Prehistoric Remains 
of Northwest Peloponnesus? to the excavation of Kakóvatos 
(35-9), identified by Dórpfeld with the Homeric Pylos, while no 
mention is made of the Austrian excavation at nearby Elis which 
‘town was so closely connected with Olympia throughout the 
latter's history. 

The various complicated be of history and topography 
and their solutions are clearly and cogently presented: e. g., the 
two “ Processional Entrances ” to' the Altis, one at the south- 
western corner, the other identified with the covered entrance to 
the stadium, against the contentions of Dórpfeld and Heberdey 
about, a southeastern one, of its identification with the triumphal : 
arch of Nero (188 f.); the location of the Great Altar of Zeus 
exactly where Pausanias places it “almost equidistant from the 
Pelopion and the Temple of Hera, but situated in front of and 
before both buildings” (193 f.) ; ‘the identification of the Er- 
gasterion of Phidias with the. Byzantine Church, and agreement 
with Adler that the long narrow building just to the south was | 
an annex to it (243 f.) ; the explanation of the Philippeion with 
its gallery of Macedonian royalties as neither a heroün nor a 
treasury, but as a temple in which mortals were worshipped as 
gods, a proof that the Eleans accepted Philip’s divinity, though 
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no cult of either Philip or Alexander appears later at Olympia 
(133-5) ; the Roman conversion of the Metroön from a temple 
of the Great Mother, who was never identified at Olympia with 
Cybele, to one of emperors, in accordance with the inscription 
on an architrave block and the recovered statue of Augustus in 
the guise of Zeus (160-1); the solution of Pausanias’ road 
èv 8e&ig at the beginning of the second athlete ephodos as the 
right hand one of two which led from the terrace southwest of 
the Temple of Zeus to the Great Altar, the right hand one run- 
ning northeast between the temple and the Pelopion, the left 
north to the northwest corner of the Pelopion and thence east 
between it and the Heraion (183-4). Here GARDINER accepts as 
“convincingly ” proved the reviewer’s theory that the statues of 
the second ephodos followed the right hand road, but on insuffi- 
cient grounds he shifts the statues mentioned by the pertegete 
at the end of the first from the reviewer’s position in the cul de 
sac to the east of and parallel with the Leonidaion and along 
the south side of the Processional Entrance way, to one along 
the left hand road mentioned, chiefly because some of their 
inscribed bases were found west of the Altis. 

GARDINER emphasizes the late dating of the ruined Heraion 
as not much earlier than the end of the seventh century B. C. 
(11 and 51-2), in consequence of Dórpfeld's discoveries of proto- 
Corinthian sherds beneath it. His argument that Hera was a 
late introduction at Olympia from Argos, perhaps in the time 
of Pheidon in the last half of the eighth century B. C. (88-9 
and 207), does away with the popular misconception, largely 
based on an early date for the Heraion, that her cult preceded 
that of Zeus. He concludes that Zeus was supreme at Olympia 
in the seventh and sixth centuries B. C., long before his separate 
temple was built, as his name occurs in the earliest inscriptions, 
which make no mention of the goddess. He thinks Gaia may 
have preceded Zeus, though her cult was never confused with 
that of Hera. He should have given more space than the brief 
Addendum (on p. 216) to Dórpfeld's recent discoveries at the 
Heraion, and the latter’s postulation of three temples on. the site, 
the oldest built at the end of the eighth (perhaps connected with 
Pheidon, 88), and the latest, whose ruins still stand, a century 
later. Perhaps no one notion has been responsible for greater 
misapprehensions in the history of Greek architecture than the 
former exaggerated antiquity of the Heraion. In speaking of 
the establishment of alien cults in Greece (172)—even at Delphi 
Osiris had a temple—he recalls that there is no trace of foreign 
worship at Olympia, where Zeus “ Still ruled without a rival,” 
an interesting fact which made the site “the last bulwark of 
philosophic paganism in its struggle with Christianity.” 
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In the discussion of the sculptural remains the author's touch 
is not so sure. Thus he is wrong in implying that the statue 
of a girl runner in the Vatican is "represented just as Pau- 
sanias describes” the contestants at the Heraia (215), since 
Pausanias makes no mention of the girdle below the breasts nor 
of so short a chiton. Moreover, while stating that such vic- 
tresses received an olive crown and a share of the cow sacrificed 
to Hera and the privilege of dedicating pictures of themselves in 
the Heraion (v. 16, 2-4), Pausanias makes no mention of statues 
(cf. Hyde, Olympic Victor Monuments, 49-50). GARDINER 
rightly rejects the notion of Curtius and Weniger that the He- 
raia formed the prototype of the Olympic games and were a sur- 
vival of a matriarchal age in Greece. In the early part of the 

* book (9 f.), by some inadvertence, the sculptures of the Temple 
7 of Zeus, as well as the Hermes of Praxiteles, the Nike of Pai- 
/' onios, and the statues of Roman emperors are classed under the 
caption * Architectural Terra Cottas."  GARDINER's praise of 
the “ magnificent ? Olympia pediments (255 f.) seems somewhat 
excessive. The young Lapith to the left of Apollo in the West 
Pediment is not proved to be a pancratiast by his swollen ears 
(258 and fig. 106), though perhaps so by his wrestling attitude, 
since the crushed ear came to be an attribute of athletes in gen- 
eral (cf. Olympic Victor Monuments, 167). In his extended 
account of the artists of the two pediments (259f.) he follows 
the earlier view of Kekulé, Furtwaengler, Collignon, and others, 
in rejecting the statement of Pausanias relative to Paionios and 
Alkamenes, since he finds no good evidence of the style of either. 
Because of similarity in composition and execution in the figures 
of both groups and the metopes he ascribes them all to a “ native 
Elean school,” naturally associated with Libon, the native archi- 
tect of the temple. He excepts only the three Pentelic marble 
figures (together with the arm of a fourth) in the corners of 
the West Pediment, which, because of their different style and 
assumed, lateness, he regards with many other scholars as copies 
of the Parian originals, which he believes were set up around 
40 B. C., when the roof of the temple was damaged by earth- 
quake and repaired. Unfortunately he was unable to more than 
mention what he calls the “revolutionary theories” (note on p. 
266) in Hans Schrader’s recent book on Phidias (Frankfurt, 
1924). . The German scholar begins his investigation of the 
Parthenon sculptures with the Olympia pediments and Pausa- 
nias’ disputed statement that they were made by Paionios and 
Alkamenes. That statement, earlier accepted by Brunn, Cur- 
tius, Loeschke, and others, though generally rejected now, 
Schrader tries to vindicate by showing that Paionios was the 
artist of both groups—a view once held by Murray (Academy, 
Oct. 2, 1886)—with the exception of the three Pentelic marble 
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figures mentioned. These, which Treu himself regarded as late, 
he ascribes to the fifth century B. C., and finds them related to 
the Parthenon marbles in time and to the school of Phidias in 
style, and assigns them to Alkamenes, thus in part explaining 
Pausanias’ mistake. Further, he finds the same artistic tenden- 
cies in the East Pediment and frieze of the Parthenon, which 
he also ascribes to Alkamenes. On the other hand, the style of 
Paionios, based on the Nike, is also seen in the Ince Blundell 
Apollo and in the West Pediment of the Parthenon, which he 
designed and executed. He concludes, therefore, that Phidias 
worked at Olympia 460-450 B. C., and later at Athens, and was 
then exiled, instead of following the usual view that he worked 
at Olympia after 428 B. C. Such a new angle of approach as 
this of Schrader, so cogently argued, and reasonable at least so 


far as the three disputed figures are concerned, should warn us : 


against too much dogmatism in accepting traditional views about 
Greek sculpture, which may at any time be revised or overthrown 
on a reéxamination of the evidence by an expert. 

One is annoyed at times by the citing of learned journals by 
volume and not also by year (e. g., Ath. Mitt., X XXIII), since 
one is constantly in doubt about the relative date of a given 
theory. The foot-notes are not always accurate (e. g., 267 n. 2, 
Paus. V. 15. 8 for V. 15, 8-12; 58, n. 2, the reference to Strabo 
mixed with one to Pindar), and the spelling of foreign names 
(e. g., Roberts, 189, correctly, 220), and Greek transliterations 
(e. g., Thrasybulos, 260) show inconsistencies. Matters of fact 
are usually given correctly, though the date of Cynoscephalae 
(145) fell in the autumn of 197 and not in 199. But such minor 
blemishes in no wise impair the value of the book, which gives an 
authoritative presentation of all that is known about ancient 
Olympia and its famous games, which will prove indispensable 
to all interested in the field. 


WALTER WOODBURN HYDE. 
THe University OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Hermetica: The Ancient... Writings... edited... by WALTER 
Scorr, Vol. III, Notes on the Latin Asclepius and the 
Hermetic Excerpts of Stobaeus. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1926. $8.50. 


This third volume of the Hermetica completes the editor’s 
notes on the extant writings ascribed to Trismegistus. Mr. 
Scorr passed away before he could finish the proof reading, and 
Mr. A. S. Ferguson of Armstrong College has seen the volume 
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through the press and has added a very few notes of his own. 
There is still to come the fourth volume, containing the Testi- 
monia and, apparently, additions and corrective explanations. 

The present volume may therefore be accepted as, practically, ' 
the sole work of Scorr. It shows the same features which char- 
acterized the earlier volumes; the text is still treated with an 
almost sovereign disregard for manuscript tradition, even though, 
at least for the Stobaeus excerpts, the editor could avail himself 
of the labors of his predecessors. As before, the reader is taxed 
‘to the utmost by the constant transpositions made to restore what. 
‘Scott thought to be the true trend of thought in the writings, 
and the editor’s ingenuity exhausted itself in the struggle to 
make these transpositions appear plausible. 

The following remarks are offered in an attempt to aid in 
solving some of the innumerable difficulties presented by the 
: edition. Scorr explains the subtitle of the “ “ Asclepius,” as 
quoted by Lactantius, Adyos TéAaos, to mean: “a discussion in 
which the teaching is brought to completion ” or the crowning 
discourse,” and he objects to Reïtzenstein’s interpretation, who 
sees here an allusion to an initiation (reAer7). Neither of these 
explanations appears to me satisfactory. T should rather con- 
nect it with the meaning of the adjective in dpifpós réX&os = 6 
aptOpyos ó rò Tédos Kal THY åpxhv èv éavrQ éxov, and translate the title 
as “a complete, encyclopedic book.” 

Ascl. I, la, 8: S. inserts deum unnecessarily. We may assume 
a translator’s error and réstore the Greek original thus: voeoüs 
(or vonoas) oxéÿn. Ib. 19: S. writes diewodicaque for exotica of 
the MSS., following Thomas. Evidently, we have heré a cor- 
ruption of exotERica, general doctrine as contrasted with esoteric 
teaching. Cf. the following: only a few are to be admitted, 
ne sermo multorum praesentia violetur ? and “ tractatum enim | 
NE inreligiosae mentis est multorum conscientia publicare; as 
a Aóyos Téeos the book was esoteric. 

Ib. (p. 288, 5) : read: conpetenti venerabiliter silentio, ex ore 
Hermu animis singulorum mentibusque pendentibus, divinus 
Cupido sic est orsus dicere. S. transfers ex ore Hermu to pre- 
cede divinus Cupido and explains (III 8): the phrase divinus 
Cupido is à reminiscence of Plato's Phaedrus and Symposium. 
This love, he thinks, is the love for God, yearning for union 
with the deity; a higher power speaks through Hermes, through 
his lips. But the phrase ex ore pendere is a tag from Lucretius 
I, 87 and belongs properly to pendentibus. It is possible that 
the translator misread EPOC for EPMHC ; but if this repetition 
of the name should seem too clumsy even for this writer, is it 
impossible to assume that Eros and Hermes were identified in 
the writers mind? Hermes and Aphrodite stood in close rela- 
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tion to each other, and he and Eros were sometimes associated, 
at least; see RE VILI, 760, 61; 761, 63. 

9 (p. 302, 19, 20): Aliqui ergo, ipsique paucissimi, pura 
mente praediti, sortiti sunt caeli suspiciendi venerabilem curam. 
S. translates suspiciendi “raising reverent eyes," which is a 
possible meaning. But if the translator follows his Greek 
original here as literally as he seems to have done elsewhere, he 
renders üroB\érew, which lacks the connotation of the Latin 
word. I suspect that the whole sentence is an interpolation, in 
praise of the astrologers, or astronomers, “ qui caeli scrutantur 
plagas." That the astrologer must be pure of heart is a demand 
voiced, e. g., by Firmicus Maternus, Math. IT, 30, 1: oportet 
eum, qui cotidie de diis vel cum diis loquitur, animum suum ita 
formare atque instruere, ut ad imitationem divinitatis semper 
accedat; and 2: antistitem Solis ac Lunae et ceterorum deorum, 
per quos terrena omnia gubernantur, sic oportet animum semper 
instruere, ut dignus esse tantis caerimoniis omnium hominum 
testimoniis comprobetur. 

33a (p. 318, 15): corporum et animalium: S. (III, 99) 
objects to this phrase because the mention of £óa, as a class of 
beings distinct from odpara seems out of place here. But by 
deleting ef we are enabled to interpret animalium as an adjective 
(for this see the dictionaries) rendering the Greek £oqpov. 

31 (p. 350, 23 £oll.) : efficitur ut et ipsa aeternitas immobilis 
quidem sola per tempus in quo ipsa est et est in eo summa 
agitatio videatur agitari. By enclosing the words et est to 
agitatio we avoid the necessity, assumed by S. of transposing 
the words videatur agitarv; the Greek apparently ran as follows: 
airés 6 aióv, axivyros uèy povos da ToU xpóvov èv à ajrós éorw— 
erri 08 év avro (or roro) raca 7? Kivyows—xiveioGar doke. 

The note III 223 does not agree with Scorr’s translation of 
the passage (I, 358, 24). He has correctly seen in the word 
evocantes a translation of éxkaAécavres, and he also knows of 
evocare in ihe technical sense of calling out the gods of a be- 
leaguered city. But why, then, translate it “invoked” instead 
of “conjured”? Furthermore, it appears extremely doubtful 
that animas daemonum means “ disembodied souls of men.” 
Only by the assumption of this meaning was it possible for S. 
to speak of vel angelorum as probably added by the translator. 
The gradation “ demons-angels ” is familiar to the Neo-Platonists. 
The writer indicates that the ancestors conjured these demons 
and angels from their natural abode and forced them to enter 
material bodies, viz. the idols. If there is anything wrong here— 
and certainly the expression animas daemonum vel angelorum 
seems crabbed—-we may perhaps assume that the original had 
Saipdvey' 1) &yyéXov (rwás», and that the translator, misled by the 
preceding animas, repeated this word instead of aliquos. 
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A singular misunderstanding of Horace (C. I, 2, 45) has 
crept into the notes on p. 226. Horace does not say to Augustus 
“serus in eaelum redeas" as Egyptians were already in the 
habit of speaking of their rulers, but he speaks‘of the emperor 
as Mereurius in disguise. With the belief in a celestial origin 
of the soul the passage has nothing whatever to do. 

Evidently, Mr. Scorr had reconsidered what he wrote in his 
Introduction (I, 8) about the absence from the Hermetic writ- 
ings of ritualism and sacramentalism, for he states now (ILI, 
299) that it is possible that in the community of which the 
writer was a member, discourse and prayer were habitually fol- 
lowed by a meal which had something of the character of a 
sacred rite. 

In the Excerpts from Stobaeus (I, 382, 17) we should read: 
váyra, pay oùv rà eri yas able (dAg05p S.) uiv oix gor, (* 8.) 
rs Ôè dAnOcias paupara' kal où wdvro, óAcya 0€. rà (for ratra) 
Aa Webdos kal wAdvos xal d6fa: avracías kaÜdmep elkôves ovveo Ga. 
Compare lines 23-25, which also appear to be in perfect order. 

Exe. V, 2 (p. 408, 12): the reading of Wachsmuth-Meineke 
adtvarov <év> is undoubtedly correct. S. misinterpreted Géus by 
licet, while the true meaning here is “ basic law” — religio ei 
fuit. 

Exe. VI, 6 (p. 412): Scorr says that he cannot understand 
this passage. But does it not mean that the decani never come 
Bo near the sun in their courses that they are temporarily ob- 
scured as the planets are? S. rightly recognizes that these are 
meant. 

Exe. VI, 8 (p. 414, 9). In the apparatus criticus S. conjec- 
fures wAnppupides for the duress of the MSS. It is true this word 
usually means “ ebb-tide,” but it ha8 been used here, appar- 
ently, for the recession of the sea occurring in connection with 
voleanie eruptions and earthquakes. . 

Exe. VI, 18 (p. 418): a curious parallel to this passage is 
found in Vettius Valens (sc. II P. C.) Anthologiae VI, 1 (p. 
241, 18 foll. Kroll): eis rocotrov yàp érOupias kal dperíjs éraevaay, 
ds Tà émi ys xatadurdvtas obpovo(laretv áÜavárois yruyaîs kal eius ` 
Kai iepots yvdpos ouvemiorfoovras, followed by a quotation from 
Nechepso (fg. 1 of my edition, Reitzenstein, Poimandres p. 4), 
and p. 242 àAAà Âe xai ceBacpia Üewpía vv obpavíov évrvxàw 
iovwXjÜg» kal róv tpdrov pov ékkoÜüpat méoys kakías kal mavròs 
poAvopo0 Kai ryv wvxiv dÜávorov «poAcüjei* évÜcv xol rà Oetd por 
cpocopiAetv éOóket. 

Exc. XII (p. 484, 7): for ioe xka cipapuévg read voh 
eipappérg; cf. Vettius Valens (p. 261, 18): sávres 8& sodor ris 
' euappévgs wepixacw: also p. 270, 24 foll.: 286, 25: xpôs' 8è rò 
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Gavpdoor thy diow Kai ore xwpis eipappévgs oùdèv yivera. Valens 
also speaks of d$vowxal Kai ávaykaoTiukal Suupéoas (p. 222, 31). 

For Exe. XXIII, the Kore Kosmu, Bousset’s discussion in 
RE XI, 1386-1391, ought to be compared. It seems to have 
remained unknown to Scorr. Bousset’s analysis of the treatise 
also furnishes an excellent criterion for the method by which 
Scott has torn to pieces and made absolutely unintelligible this 
mystic cosmogony in which valuable reminiscences of genuine 
Egyptian theological speculations are introduced. For its incon- 
sistencies, which ought not to be interpreted away, compare also 
the remarks made by Otto Kern in the first volume of his 
Religion der Griechen (p. 269, 1) on similar inconsistencies in 
Orphie speculations. 


Ernst RIESS. 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 
New YORE. 


Historia Alexandri Magni (Pseudo-Callisthenes). Volumen I. 
Recensio Vetusta ed. GuiLELwUus Kmorr. Berlin, Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, MDCCCCXXVI. M. 9. 


lt must be about a generation ago that WILHELM KROLL 
pledged himself to prepare a critieal edition of the Greek Alex- 
ander Romance,—a field that is somewhat at variance with the 
studies in which he is now engaged, a faet that he hopes will 
not be perceptible to those who use this edition. We are warned 
that the task is not discharged by this volume, but that a subse- 
quent volume containing the interpolated versions B’ and C is 
in contemplation. The Societas Fautorum Universitatis Vrati- 
slaviensis has generously supplied part of the expense. Some 
will be surprised that the name Pseudo-Callisthenes does not 
figure more prominently in the title. As a matter of fact the 
use of this name is due to the accident that Miiller in the editio 
princeps (published in the volume containing Arrian, Paris, 
Didot, 1846) in the main made B the basis of his text, and here 
the name Callisthenes occurs. We are told in the Praefatio 
(p. xv) that the history was connected with no name in anti- 
quity, that its attribution to Callisthenes is limited to some MSS 
of the B family and to Tzetzes, which Leo Allatius or the sources 
used by him corrupted into Antisthenes, whereas Julius Valerius 
ascribes it to Aesopus and the Armenian version to Aristotle. 
The Greek title is Sios *AAeEdv8pov roð Maxeddvos of which Hiis- 
toria Alexandri Magni is Kroll’s Latin rendition. 

It will at first occasion surprise that eighty years elapsed 
between the publication of the princeps and the publication of a 
critical Greek text. But the constitution of the text of the 
Greek Alexander Romance, unlike that of most Greek authors, 
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rests not only on the collation of a number of Greek MSS, but 
also upon versions to be found in other languages—Latin, By- 
zantine Greek, Armenian, Syrian, Ethiopian,—and to make 
available in critical form the elements out of which a sound 
text might be constructed has required the services of men whose 
qualifications go considerably beyond those of the purely clas- 
sical scholar. For instance, J. Zacher in his Forschungen, pub- 
lished in 1867, made a study of the materials then available. 

H. Meusel prepared the text of the Leyden MS published in the 
Jahrbücher f. cl. Phil., Supplementbd. V, 1871. The Byzantine 
Alexander Romance was edited by W. Wagner and published in 
his Trois Poémes Grecs du M oyen Age, 1881. Kuebler's edition 
of Julius Valerius appeared in 1888, an edition rather unfavor- 
ably spoken of by KROLL in his Praefatio of the present work, 

p. viii, n. 4. Budge's text of the Syrian version with his English 
translation appeared in 1889, and the same scholar's text and 
translation of the Ethiopian version followed in 1896. In the 
meantime Th. Nôldeke in his Beitraege published in the Denk- 
schr. Wien. Akad. XX XVIII (1890), showed among other things 
that the Syrian version was made from a lost Persian original, 
and not an Arabic, as Wright and Budge had thought likely. In . 
1896 R. Raabe’s retroversion from.the Armenian, conjecturally 
made into classical Greek, appeared under the title ioropia 
"AAcfávüpov. Adolf Austeld’s Der griechische Alexanderroman 
appeared in 1907, KROLL serving as diaskeuast for the work 
after the author's death. This contained a critical discussion 
of the MSS and other sources for constructing the text and their 
relation to each other, a critical redaction of the original Alex- 
ander Romance in German, and a historical commentary. Aus- 
feld and KROLL differ widely as to the date of composition of 
this original Alexander Romance, Ausfeld placing it shortly 
after 200 B. C. while Kron places it in the third century of 
our era. This difference has deeply colored their respective 
‘conceptions of the romance. Der ‘Alexanderroman des Archi- 
presbyters Leo appeared in 1913, edited by F. Pfister. Countless 
lesser works, many of them as important in a restricted way as 
those mentioned, must be omitted. 

It is clear that the chief basis for the establishment of the 
Recensio Vetusta must be the MS A (Parisinus graec. 1711), 
and that the chief correctives to this'must be the Armenian 
version .(Arm.) and Julius Valerius (Val.), both of which in 
the main belong to the A tradition, and that for the most part 
the extensions of the text as found in B and C did not exist in 
the Recensio Vetusta. It was inevitable therefore that KROLL 
should omit from his text such parts as IT, 23-44, the Letter of 
Alexander to Olympias and Aristotle, which contains among 
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other things such Oriental accretions as Alexander's journey to 
the.land of darkness and in quest of the fountain of youth; 
as well as III, 7-16, Palladii de India et Brachmanibus Liber; 
ITI, 29 the shutting in of the unclean nations Gog and Magog 
by the construction of the brazen gates between two mountains. 
Correctly he brackets IIT, 4, 8-16, a passage telling of the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of Heracles and of Dionysus to take the rock of 
Aornus, thus showing that even A could suffer interpolations. 

Very properly there is inserted I, 42, 9-10 from Julius Vale- 
rius; and from the same author I, 42, 18 to I, 44, 2 is printed 
as a parallel version. Of KRorvs failure to include at the end 
of I, 16 the correspondence involving Zeuxis, Philip and Olym- 
pias, Aristotle and Alexander it is not possible to speak in com- 
mendation. The fact that the correspondence is inane and flat 
does not offset the fact that it occurs in Arm. A6/—pur', Val. I, 
p. 17, 22-p. 19, 12, Kuebl., Syr. I, xvii, p. 19 * Now Alexander 
....” to end of chapter on p. 21, ed. Budge. The most im- 
portant passage not found in A and inserted by Kroun is that 
of the death scene, the most beautiful and striking passage in 
the whole work—III, 33, 26-27 and III, 34 entire. He de- 
scribes his text of the passage as “ e variis testibus concinnatam, 
ut Arm. fundamentum sit.” Unfortunately in one particular 
here his text shows that he has missed both the beauty and the 
significance of the passage: for in III, 33, 26-27 (p. 144 line 16 
and p. 145 line 2) he reads doryjp with B instead of dorpary 
Arm. or the equivalent of draconis effigies ignitissima Val., both 
of which readings are reducible to the same thing, Val. being 
the truly poetic and symbolical expression for &orpar%, the read- 
ing of Arm. The only doryp in the passage is that which repre- 
sents the ascending soul of Alexander which the eagle carries 
aloft. Ausfeld, op. cit. p. 120, has it correctly. 

For the first time we have in this edition the chapters sub- 
divided into sections to facilitate reference. It would perhaps 
have been preferable if the Roman numerals had been used to 
mark the chapters; for in many places it is difficult to distin- 
guish section marks from chapter marks, and it would have been 
valuable also to have had the chapters indicated at the top of 
the page. The critical apparatus is large, on some pages occu- 
pying half the page, but even so it is not always possible to get 
the readings from it on which the decision is based. All this 
goes to show what an exceedingly exacting task of collation and 
construction KROLL has done. May the good work go on, and 
may B’ and C’ not be long in forthcoming! 


ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY oF UTAH, 
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QUEEN EURYDICE AND THE EVIDENCE FOR 
WOMAN POWER IN EARLY MACEDONIA. 


In the kingdoms established by the Successors in Egypt and 
in Syria women appear as co-rulers with their husbands and as 
regents during the minority of a son or the exile of a husband.’ 
This woman-power is sometimes regarded as a Macedonian tra-' 
dition, perhaps going back to some northern form of inheritance 
in the female line. Droysen? tried to prove the custom for 
Epirus, starting from the statement of Satyrus that Philip 
gained the kingdom of the Molossi by marrying Olympias. “ Es 
muss also eine Art weiblicher Succession fiir Epeiros in Uebung 
gewesen sein” he maintains. The evidence for such a custom 
in Locris has lately been considered afresh by Oldfather.? What- 
ever may have been the case in other northern tribes, Macedonia 
appears to have been strictly patriarchal, and though women 
doubtless had the influence among the Macedonians that Aris- 
totle * says is common to warlike peoples, they would not “ en- 
dure to have a woman for their king.” This remark was made 
by Alexander? in Asia when he was informed that in his absence 
his mother Olympias and his sister Cleopatra had combined 


* Cf. among many others Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, who 
appears to have reigned in Cyrene before her marriage (Tarn, Anti- 
gonos, 452 f.), and Cleopatra, mother of Antiochus Grypus, who mur- 
dered her son, Seleucus Fifth, and took the power into her own hands, 
afterward associating Grypus with her. 

“Geschichte des Hellenismus I, 95, note 2. Also Berlin. Akad. 
1877, 28. Cf. Kaerst P.-W. 5, 2727, Epeiros. 

3 P-W. 13, 1225 ff., Lokris, Das Mutterrecht. 

* Politics, 2, 9, 7. 

5 Plutarch, Alex., 68. 
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~ against Antipater and had divided the power, Olympias taking 


"s 


Epirus and her daughter Macedonia. Alexander said that his 
mother had chosen the better part—-Maxeddvas yàp ovx ay dro- 
eiva Bactdevopévous dd yvvawós, Alexander uses here the un- 
ambiguous and technical word  facwevouévovs, whereas Aris- 
totle in the second book of the Politics when speaking of 
woman-power in warlike and military races uses the general 
word yuraxkokparoëmeror and makes it clear that he is speak- 
ing of the influence of women over men who hold authority 
rather than of women who govern directly. He attributes the 
love of wealth and luxury in certain states to the fact that they 
are under the power (or influence) of women, rots dpxovras 
iad rÀy yvvawOv dpxecOa1, and says that this gynaecocracy is the 
rule with military and warlike states with the exception of the 
Celts, who are given to paederasty. In his discussion of war- 
like tribes in Politics, 1324 b 9-15, he mentions the Macedoni- 
ans, and, no doubt, has that people in mind in the passage in 
the second book.. He was a contemporary of Philip the Second, 
whose mother Hurydice is the first woman mentioned in the 
history of Macedonia to whom political influence is attributed. 
His father, Nicomachus, was court physician for Amyntas 
the Third, the husband of Eurydice, and Aristotle himself, as 
tutor of Alexander the Great, may have come into contact with 
Alexander’s mother Olympias of Epirus, who was indeed one 
of the “ tigress princesses” * of the House of Macedonia. 

The question with both these women, Hurydice and Olympias, 
is how far their influence in politics was the result of their char- 
acter and personality, and how far it was the tradition of woman- 
power in old Macedonia. It is the purpose of this paper to 
consider what is known of the daughters and wives of the early . 
kings of Macedonia before Philip II, and to discover, if possible, 
whether in that kingdom there was already the principle of 
woman-power as we see it in the Seleucid and Egyptian king- 
doms. 

In this connection I quote a passage from Bevan’s. House of 
Seleucus (2, 279 $.) : “It was in the character and action of the 
Seleucid and Ptolemaie queens that the Macedonian blood and 


è Bevan, House of Seleucus II, 60, “ .. . those tigress princesses 
whom the old Macedonian blood continued to produce.” 
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tradition showed itself. Both dynasties exhibit a series of 
strong-willed, masculine, unscrupulous women of the same type 
as those who fought and intrigued for power in the old Mace- 
donian kingdom. The last Cleopatra of Egypt is the best known 
to us, but she is only the type of her class. There was no rele- 
gation of queens and princesses to the obscurity of a harem. 
They mingled in the political game as openly as the men. It 
was in the political sphere rather than that of sensual indulgence 
that their passions lay and their crimes found a motive. Some- 
times they went at the head of armies. We have seen one of 
them drive, spear in hand, through the streets of Antioch to do 
vengeance on her enemies. It is only in the intensity and reck- 
lessness with which they pursue their ends that we see any trace 
of womanhood left in them.” 

There can be no doubt that the Macedonian women like those 
of Sparta were of the “ masculine ? type, but this intensity and 
recklessness of which Dr. Bevan writes is the very point in which 
they are completely at one with the men of their race. Demos- 
thenes* has a Greek name for the quality in those glowing 
though unwilling tributes which he pays the great Philip: 
ditorpaypoown he calls it, and says of it j xpyrae Kat ové 
Pidiwros—“it is the familiar spirit and consort of Philip’s life ” 
is hardly an over-translation. Philopragmosyne, intense love 
of life in action, restless and reckless activity, drives Philip on 
from Illyria to Chalcidice, from Thessaly to Thrace, running 
over countries like a pestilence, or a forest fire or a hail-storm, 
sacrificing any part of his body that fate asked of him, his eye, 
his collar-bone, his hand, his leg, if so he might live with glory 
and honor. Here is the quality of peyoAoyvyía, as Demos- 


"Dem. 1, 14 xal rij» juüompa'ypocórvg» d xpiyra kal cuf Pld\urwos bp’ Fs 
oùk tory Sirus dyamjcas Tots wempaypévos mouxlar exce. Dem. 4, 42 
oxe? dé pot Bey ris, & Avdpes >AOnvaiot, rots "ycyvouévois Ürèp rfs wédews 
aloxuvépevos, Ti» dQuompuyuocórg» ratrny éuBadety Erry. 

A late Macedonian poet, Addaeus, has an epigram (Anth. Pal. T, 604) 
to the hero Philopragmon, who helps men achieve their goal. 


qv Taplys ipea, PAorphypwv Se xKadevrat, 
Tpóc0e Iloriôalas xelpevoy é» rpddy, 

elrétp olov èr’ Epyor yas 60a, evOds éxetvos 
evp}oe adv col. mphtios cükoAlqv. 


* Dem. 18, 67. 
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thenes himself calls it, which found the most eloquent man in 
the world, though an enemy, to describe it. 

But there is no evidence in what we know of Macedonian 
queens to prove that before Eurydice, the wife of Amyntas the 
Third, they mingled in affairs of politics. Such as are men- 
tioned before Eurydice are merely pawns in the game. Their 
names are in two or three cases given. The occasion is always 
the same—the king gives his sister or his daughter in marriage, 
together with a large sum of money, to buy some advantage 
from the prince to whom the lady is given. The first woman so 
mentioned is Gygaea ® who was given with a large dowry by her 
brother, Alexander the Philhellene, to a Persian nobleman 
Bubares who had come to Macedonia as head of a commission 
of investigation into the death of the Persian envoys who had 
been assassinated by the stratagem of Alexander. ‘The latter is 
said by Herodotus to have quashed the proceedings by his diplo- 
macy (coóíp) in giving Bubares the princess and the money. 
Gygaea is mentioned again by Herodotus as mother of a son 
Amyntas, named for his maternal grandfather, and given by the 
Great King an important town of Phrygia, Alabanda, to govern. | 
Stratonice 1° is the next woman of the royal house whose name 
occurs. Her brother Perdiccas, son of Alexander, makes use of 
her in the same manner in which his father had employed Gygaea, 
to get himself out of a military difficulty. In 429 he bought the 
retreat of Seuthes the Thracian from the borders of Macedonia 
for the price of Stratonice as his wife and a sum of money. In 
the reign of Archelaus, son of Perdiccas, that monarch when 
pressed by a war against Sirrhas and Arrhabaeus gave his two 
daughters in marriage, the elder to a king of Eleimeia whose 
name is not given (it was formerly believed to be Sirrhas), and 
the younger either to Ris own son by a previous marriage or, 
according to an emendation accepted by several scholars, to 
Amyntas, son of Arrhidaeus. The names of the two daughters 
of Archelaus are not given, but the younger one, given, according 
to the emended reading,!* to Amyntas, son of Arrhidaeus, was 
perhaps also named Gygaea. That name occurs (in a corrupted 
form) in Justin 7, 4, where Justin says that Amyntas had by 


? Hdt. V, 21, and VIII, 136. 11 Aristotle, Politics, 1311, b8. 
10 Thuc. II, 101, 6. 12 Hoffmann, Makedonen, p. 160. 
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Gygaea three sons, Archelaus, Arrhidaeus and Menelaus. 
Beloch !? thinks that Gygaea, wife of Amyntas, was descended 
from Menelaus, brother of Perdiccas, because of the name of her 
youngest son. The names of the two eldest are striking. The 
name Archelaus would hardly have been given except to honor 
king Archelaus, and if Amyntas married a daughter of that 
king, almost inevitably the oldest child would have that name. 
The second son is named for the father of Amyntas himself, 

'The names of the first princesses who meet us in the history 
of Macedonia are interesting. Gygaea is brought by Hoff- 
mann ** into connection with the epithet of Athena in Lyco- 
phron 1152 :— 


# f 
mowàs T'vyaíg ricer *“Aypicxa Oef. 


The other epithet of Athena in this line has an ending which 
Petersen # has shown is common as a geographical ending in 
Macedonia and Thrace; for example, Myrtiske, Doriskos, Gar- 
iskos, Ergiske, Bromiskos. The definition of Ivy& by Hesychius 
as "Afgva éyxépios suggests that in Gygaea we have an instance 
of a royal name derived from the epithet of a deily. 

Stratonice is the first female name recorded in the Macedonian 
royal house of a warlike type of name that was peculiarly dear 
to the Macedonians, such as Berenice, Eunicus, Nicaea, Nicos- 
iratus. The wife of Antigonus Monophthalmos was Stratonice, 
daughter of Corrhaeus, and the name was continued in that 
family in her granddaughter and great-granddaughter Stratonice 
I and IT of the Seleucid house. 

Concubinage doubtless existed in old Macedonia. As Droysen?** 
says, we see in old Macedonia the epic time in an unpoetical 
form, and the Macedonian monarch was in his family relations 
as patriarchal as Priam, king of Troy, who had married at least 
two princesses besides Hecuba and had many concubines. The. 
question of polygamy among the early Macedonians cannot be 
seftled for lack of evidence. It is well established when we come 
to Philip the Second 1° with his many wives married for political 


13 Beloch, Griech. Geschichte, YII, 22, 66f. 

14 Op. cit., 217 f. 

15 Petersen, W., Greek Diminutive Suffix -IZKO- -IZKH-, pp. 191 f. 

168 Op. cit. T, 2, 70. Cf. Beloch III’, 1, 469. 

16 Athen. XII, 557B, ô 88 Pirros del xara méMepov dydue K. T. À, 
and Satyrus, ib. {= FHG III, 161). ; 
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reasons. We are told that Perdiccas the Second," who reigned — 
from about 440 to 413 B.C., had a mistress who was a.slave in 
the household of his brother Alcetas. She was the mother of 
his son Archelaus, the monarch who is said by Thucydides? to 
have done more for Macedonia in road building, fortifying the 
country, and in military organization than the eight kings be- 
fore him taken together. Archelaus was certainly recognized by 
his father, as his name Archelas, (son) of Perdiccas, appears 
among the list of ambassadors in the Athenian decree of an 
alliance with Perdiccas of the year 422.49 The name of Per- 
diecas heads the list, and the names of his brothers Alcetas and 
Menelaus, those of his nephews Satyrus and Agerrhus as well 
as those of Arrhabaeus of Lyncestis and Derdas and Anti- 
ochus, vassal kings of Eleimeia and Orestis respectively, are 
among the notable names appended to the decree. In the well- 
known passage in the Gorgias, Polus says that Archelaus was 
the son of a slave woman in the household of Alcetas and that 
by right he was the slave of his uncle Alcetas. It seems out of 
accord with this that his name is on so important a document 
as the treaty with Athens, followed by his father's name in the 
genitive. That his mother was, if not a slave, at least undis- 
tinguished, seems to be proved by the fact that Archelaus was 
not the immediate successor of his father, but was appointed 
guardian of the little son whom a lady named Cleopatra bore to 
Perdiccas. It would be interesting to know the family and 
descent of this lady, the first of the Macedonian queens to have 
the name which belonged afterward to so many famous queens 
of Macedonian blood. Perdiccas married her apparently in his 
later life, perhaps for the purpose of having an heir of unques- 
tioned legitimacy. Plato says that Archelaus killed his uncle 
Alcetas and Alexander, son of Alcetas, as well as the little heir 
of Perdiccas. Apparently he married Cleopatra, the queen- 
widow. Plato tells of his deceiving her about the manner of her 
little son’s death. In the passage in Aristotle’s Politics in which 
the marriages which Archelaus made for his two daughters are 


17 Plato, Gorgias, 471a. 

18 Thue, 2, 100 f. . 

197. G. 1?, 71. For the latest discussion of this decree see P. H. Davis, 
Two Attic Decrees of the Fifth Century, AJA, XXX, 2, 1926, 179 f. 
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mentioned, a son by Cleopatra is spoken of in such a way that 
the unemended version must refer to a son of Archelaus by a 
. Cleopatra. One may wonder why Plato did not mention as an 
additional horror that Archelaus did not seruple to marry the 
mother of the child whom he had murdered. It looks as though 
Cleopatra the wife of Perdiccas was the mother of the little son 
of Archelaus, also murdered in early childhood by his guardian, 
thus repeating the fate which his little uncle had met at the 
hands of Archelaus. This child of Cleopatra had the name 
Orestes. According to the unemended version of the passage in 
the Politics (1311b) Archelaus gives his younger daughter, 
perhaps the daughter of Cleopatra"? to his own son Amyntas, 
in the hope that he and the son by Cleopatra would, by this 
arrangement, be less likely to quarrel. If this Amyntas is 
Amyntas 6 pixpés*4 who ruled shortly before Amyntas III, 
Archelaus and both his sons met violent deaths at the hands of 
murderers, Archelaus murdered by Krateuas, Orestes by Aeropus 
or, as he called himself, Archelaus Second, and Amyntas the 
Small by Derdas. 

The marriage of Cleopatra, widow of king Perdiccas, with her 
stepson Archelaus, if a fact, is a testimony to the wealth and 
prestige of the queen-widow. It may have been passion for 
Cleopatra, but it was much more probably ambition that incited 
Archelaus to marry her during the minority of the heir. We 
find later Cleopatras in Egypt, the wife of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
and his daughter the wife of Philometor and of Euergetes, left 
in charge of the infant heir and governing as regents. There 
is no trace of such woman-power at this period in Macedonia. 

Eurydice, daughter of Sirrhas, granddaughter of Arrhabaeus 
of Lyncestis,? and wife of Amyntas the Third of Macedonia, is 
the first Macedonian queen who is recorded to have taken any 
political action. After the death of her husband and her eldest 
son, Alexander the Second—during the regency of Ptolemacus, 
her son-in-law, to whom she was perhaps married—she sum- 
moned Iphierates,?? the Athenian general, to come to‘ her and 
made to him, in the presence of witnesses, a moving plea for 


20 So Beloch, III?, 2, 64. Cf. Hoffmann, op. cit., 160 f. 
** Aristotle, Pol. 1311b. | 7 
? Strabo VII, 326. 23 Aeschines II, 28 ff. 
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her children, Perdiccas and Philip, who were “brothers” of 
Iphierates, since he had been adopted as a son by their father... 
She asked the Athenian to take action against the pretender, 
Pausanias, who was attempting to get the throne, which Ptole- 
maeus, the regent, had according to Plutarch ?* taken solemn oath 
to preserve for the two younger sons, though he had murdered 
the eldest. Eurydice may have summoned Iphicrates at the 
instigation of the regent Ptolemaeus, who was perhaps her hus- 
band. The incident shows Eurydice in the narration of Aes- 
chines as a brave and eloquent woman who has her children’s 
future at heart. But it does not indicate that any real political 
power belonged to her. 

She is said by Justin % to have plotted against her husband's 
life because of her love for her son-in-law and to have helped 
him kill her eldest son Alexander and to have contrived the 
death of her sécond son, king Perdiccas, in vengeance for the 
death of Ptolemaeus. According to the account of Justin she 
was a woman of one idea, namely, love for Ptolemaeus, for 
whose sake she was willing to ruin all her family and.continued 
her work of devastation even after the death of her lover. Justin 
says that Alexander, eldest son of Amyntas and Eurydice, and 
successor in the kingdom, was killed “insidiis Eurydices matris 
appetitus.” Amyntas, he goes on to say, had forgiven her be- 
cause of their children, not knowing that she would be deadly 
to those for whose sake he had condoned her adultery and that 
she would plot against his life. There is something inexplic- 
` able here, The Macedonians were a monarchical people, though 
the descent in the royal family was unsteady and the chance of 
an infant heir coming to the throne practically hopeless, as the 
guardian usually had the child murdered and seized the throne 
himself. However; the guardian was regularly a member of 
the royal family, such as Archelaus, who murdered his little 
brother, son of Perdiccas, and Aeropus, Archelaus Second, who 
was probably a brother or nephew of king Perdiccas. It is 
against all Macedonian precedent for a queen to plot to hand 


34 Plut. Pelopidas, 27. | 

?5 VIT, 4-5. 

#6 Cf. Beloch IIT’, 2, p. 65.  Aeropus muss eben als Vormund, ein Mit- 
glied des königlichen; Hauses gewesen sein und zwar der nächste am 
Throne. 
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the kingdom over to someone outside the royal family. But 
Ptolemaeus was made ëérérporos or guardian of the kingdom 
after the death of Amyntas." It looks as though he had some 
other connection with the royal family besides that of the queen- 
widow’s son-in-law and lover. If Diodorus? is correct in call- 
ing him a son of Amyntas and a brother of Alexander whom he 
murdered he may have been a bastard son of Amyntas, as Arche- 
laus the First was a bastard son of Perdiceas. It is difficult to 
believe that his marriage with the daughter of Amyntas and his 
adulterous connection with the queen-mother alone could have 
given him the position of ruler of Macedonia as éxirporos of 
Perdiccas and Philip after he had murdered the king Alexander. 
He is said to have married Eurydice and to have been killed by 
Perdiccas.?? 

The matter deserves attention in considering woman-power 
in early Macedonia. If Ptolemaeus of Alorus was raised to 
power through his connection with the queen mother, we have 
some evidence of the influence and power of women in Mace- 
donian polities. But in our lack of information about Ptole- 
maeus and his claims, it is not possible to decide the question! 
of the power of Eurydice. 

Eurydice is said by Plutarch *? to have been an Illyrian and 
thrice barbarian. That she was Illyrian is also stated by 
Libanius and by Suidas. Her mother was a daughter of the 
king of the Lyncestians, Arrhabaeus, and ther father was the 
mysterious Sirrhas, who is variously regarded as king of 
Hleimiotis (Droysen), son of Arrhabaeus of Lyncestis (New- 
man), an Illyrian (Hoffmann), and king of Orestis (Beloch). 
The opinion of Newman was based on the old false translation 
of Strabo VIII, 326—“ and Sirrha (or Irrha) was his daughter.” 
The meaning of course is “ and daughter of Sirrhas ” (or Irrhas), 
referring to Eurydice. Beloch says that Eurydice could not 
have been Illyrian because the Macedonian kings took only 
“ Nebenfrauen," not the chief queen, from the Illyrians.* The 


#7 Pint. Pelopidas, 26; Aeschines, loe. eit, &XXórpis ToU "yévovs, 
38 Diodorus, 16, 71, 1; cf. Syncellus— dAMórpitos ToU "yévovs, 

?9 Schol. Aeschines II, 29; Justin, loc. cit. 

3 De Edueat. Puer, 20, 14. 

3: Beloch ITI’, 2, 79. 
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question is not settled, and the evidence is conflicting. If she 
was Illyrian she may have brought in a strain of greater daring 
and wilder blood, as the Illyrian queens fought and hunted like 
the men. In the account given by Aeschines Eurydice appears as 
a loving mother and a reference of hers to Amyntas hardly accords 
with the statement by Justin that she helped to murder him. 
Indeed the whole speech of Aeschines to Philip recalling his 
childhood and his mother's brave appeal to Iphicrates seems in- 
credible if that same mother was known to have killed Philips 
father and his two elder brothers and to have plotted against 
him. Aeschines says that he reminded Philip of the ancient 
goodwill and good services on the part of Athens to Amyntas, 
the father of Philip, and then of the kindnesses of which Philip 
himself had been a witness. “Amyntas,” says Aeschines, “had 
recently come to the end of his life. So had Alexander, the eld- 
est of the brothers. Eurydice, their mother, had been betrayed by 
those who appeared to be their friends. Pausanias was returning 
from exile to seize the throne which belonged to them, an exile 
indeed, but one who had strength which came from the circum- 
stances. Many were on his side. He had a Greek force and 
control of Anthemus, Therme, Strepsa, and various other places. 
The Macedonians were not of one mind and mostly favored. 
Pausanias. The Athenians had elected Iphicrates general to go 
to Amphipolis and he came with a few ships rather to see how 
things were than to besiege Amphipolis.” “Then,” said 
Aeschines to Philip, * Eurydice, your mother, summoned Iphi- 
crates and, as all who were then present relate, put Perdiccas, 
your brother, in the arms of Iphicrates and set you, a little boy, 
upon his knee and said—‘ Amyntas, the father of these children, 
when he was alive, made you his son and treated Athens as his 
friend; so you are now personally a brother of these boys and 
politically a friend to us” And after this," Aeschines continues, 
“ she made a strong plea for you and for herself and for the 
throne and for their preservation. On hearing this Iphicrates 
drove Pausanias out of Macedonia and saved the dynasty for 
you (tpiv). And after this I spoke about Ptolemaeus, who 
was (had been?) established as the regent (érérporos Kkadeormds . 
váy mpaypárov), saying what an ungrateful and bad part he had 
played (in the matter of Amphipolis eto.) ." 

There is no indication here of a marriage between Eurydice 
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and Ptolemaeus. Plutarch says that Pelopidas was summoned 
in the trouble between Ptolemaeus and Alexander, who was king 
of Macedon, as reconciler, adjudicator and helper of the one 
who should prove to be in the right. And soon after, Ptolemaeus 
killed the king and got the government. His opponents called 
for help upon Pelopidas, who marched against Ptolemaeus with 
hired troops who went over to Ptolemaeus when he offered them 
money. But he recognized the prestige and power of Pelopidas 
and in fear of the future.came to him and gave him a pledge 
that he would keep the kingdom for the brothers of the dead 
king and would be an ally of Thebes. (He gave his own son 
Philoxenus as a hostage with fifty of the hetairot. ‘The passage 
in Aeschines gives us authentic information about Eurydice, 
although the orator, doubtless, made diplomatic omissions and 
leaped over perilous deeps in his account to the Athenians of 
what he said to Pap, to whose sentiment he appeals with his 
“ Eurydice 5 wrgp 4$ on” and “ Perdiccas rdv adeAgpdv tov oóv." 
If that mother was the murderer who plotted against the life 
of the husband to whose memory she appeals in her speech, and 
if she had helped to murder the son whose death is referred to by 
Aeschines as soon following that of his father, the Athenian 
orator must have had strong nerves and Philip must have exer- 
cised extraordinary self-control as he listened to the “ pathetic ” 
story of the mother-love of the “ Lyncestian murderess.” Bury- 
dice may have married Ptolemaeus just as the queen-mother 
Cleopatra married the érérporos Archelaus who murdered her 
little son. She was probably near the age of Ptolemaeus, as 
Amyntas had married her when he was in middle life, and 
Ptolemaeus may have hoped to have a son by her to establish 
his dynasty. He had a son Philoxenus already, according to 
Plutarch, whom he gave to Pelopidas as a hostage.** 

An epigram preserved by Plutarch in his essay on Educating 
a Boy gives a pleasant bit of information about Eurydice, who 
sends a gift of some kind to the Muses (their worship had been 
established by king Archelaus), because she has learned to read 
and write when she is the mother of grown sons. 


33 Plut., Pelopidas, loc. cit. 
38 Plut, de educat. puer. 20, 14, The true reading in the first line was 
restored by W. R. Paton. See Wilamowitz, Hermes 54, 1919, us 
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Plutarch speaks of Eurydice as an exemplary mother who 
late in life took to study and self-improvement for the sake of 
her children’s education. He then quotes the dedication to the 
Muses as an apt expression of her maternal love. 

There are these two early testimonies to her humanity to set 
against. the statement of the Scholiast on Aeschines IT, 29, and 
the account of Justin, who is notoriously given to diatribes 
against sinners in exalted places, and is not suspected of over- 
exactitude in his choice of authorities. It may very well be that 
Eurydice was not a “mala bestia,’ ** but an unfortunate and 
gifted woman whose marriage with her son’s murderer, if she 
did marry him, could be explained on dynastic grounds. It is 
curious that Ptolemaeus could divorce a person of such rank as 
the princess Eurynoe, who apparently had borne him a son. 

In the actions of Eurydice there is no trace of independent 
power on her part. Ptolemaeus was regent, for whatever reason, 
from the time of Amyntas’ death, and her summoning [phicrates 
may, as I have said, have been at his suggestion. According 
to Justin the death of Perdiccas was brought about by his mother 
—not even the “ parvulus filius" of Perdiccas having power to 
move her heart from its murderous design. The power which 
she possessed as a natural gift, whether resulting from ‘an in- 
domitable will, or the charm of beauty, or both, should not be 
confused with the question of political power. There is no evi- 
dence in what is related of her that she had any real authority 
in the government. As queen-widow she must have had estates 
and prestige that would make her a desirable match for the 
Regent, as in the case of Cleopatra, queen-widow of Perdiccas. 

After Eurydice, we come to the wives and daughters of Philip. 
The wives, with the exception of Olympias and the last one, - 
Cleopatra, wére war-brides whom Satyrus % says Philip married 
when he was at war, for diplomatic reasons, desiring to gain the 


Mobraus cókróv éf yux ora mó0or* 
Yypáípuara yap, urmueia NOywr, wrap ‘yeyavia 
waléwy 7Bderav eerbyyce padetv, 
Eurydice, daughter of Irrhas, offers this gift to the Muses 
For the dear wish of her heart, granted by them to her prayer; 


` After the sons whom she bore had come to the threshold of manhood 


Painfully did she achieve learning to read and to write. 
35 Taylor, cf. Dobson, Oratores Attici XII, 25. 
55 See above, note 16. , 
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friendship of their fathers or brothers. With both Olympias 
and Cleopatra he made a love-match. Olympias was the only 
one who had influence on affairs of state, and that after her 
husband's death. With Olympias and her daughter Cleopatra, 
her step-daughter Cynane, and her step-granddaughter Adea or 
Eurydice, the era of super-women *'peífoves 3) karà ywvaika," 
of whom the third century is full, begins. These women 
fight with their enemies on the battle-field—Cynane is said to 
have killed an Illyrian queen in battle—they command gar- 
risons, and defy the captains and kings of the earth. They all 
show what Diodorus?* says of one of them, Cratesipolis, the 
daughter-in-law of Polyperehon and wife of Alexander of 
Sicyon, “a political understanding and a courage beyond that 
of women.” But it does not come from any early tendency in 
the monarchy of Macedonia to exalt woman-power or as a 
remnant of matriarchy. In the early history, as we have seen, 
the women were important only in cementing an alliance between 
a male relative and some enemy whom he wished to con- 
ciliate, or friend of whose alliance and friendship he wished to 
make sure. That there was yuvaxoxparia of the kind of which 
Aristotle speaks as prevalent in warlike races there can hardly 
be a doubt. Alexander said that his mother’s tears outweighed 
all complaints against her. | 
The great prestige attached to Moon women of the rul- 
ing house is notable in the case of Cleopatra, sister of Alexander. 
Diodorus writes thus of her—* She was the sister of Alexander, 
who conquered the Persians, daughter of Philip, son of Amyntas, 
widow of Alexander, the invader of Italy, and on account of her 
splendid lineage Cassander and Lysimachus and Antigonus and 
Ptolemy, in a word, all the Suecessors of Alexander, were her 
suitors. Each of them, hoping that Macedon would come to 
him along: with the bride, sought alliance with the royal house 
in the expectation that he would thus gain the entire sover- 
eignty.” Yet fought for by all the rulers of the world, though 
she was courageous as a man and a true daughter of both 
Olympias and Philip in her daring and her ambition, she was 
kept in practical internment by Antigonus at Sardis for many 


8° Diodorus, 19, 67— 2» 88 wept abri xal odveots Tpaygarud) xal réa 
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years and killed at his instigation when she attempted to sail 
to Egypt to marry Ptolemy, who had already put away from 
him Eurydice and married Berenice. Since Cleopatra was 
nearly fifty at this time, the desire of the. Successors to marry 
her shows how precious in their eyés was the royal blood of 
Philip of Macedon. Cleopatra had been regent in Epirus during 
the infancy of her son Neoptolemus, before she went to Mace- 
donia to dispute the power with Antipater during Alexander’s 
absence. ` m 

. In Egypt and Syria Cleopatras and Berenices and Laodices 
were destined to be rulers with, or without, their husbands. 
In Macedonia, as Alexander said, the people would not endure 
to have a woman for a king. 


Grace H. Macurpy. 
Vassar COLLEGE. : 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN ANCIENT ATHENS 


I do not know that there ever was a community in which a 
man might say whatever he pleased. Even those who at various 
times have pleaded for great freedom of utterance, have always 
hastened to add qualifications. Milton and Jeremy Taylor 
would, it seems, allow almost any book to be printed and read,— 
except, of course, books defending the doctrines of “ Papists.” 1 
Milton adds the class of wicked books generally—“ that also 
which is impious or evil absolutely either against faith or man- 
ners no law can possibly permit that intends not to unlaw itself.” 
Locke would go further but still within well-defined limits.’ 
Curbing the speech of the governed is one of the first measures 
of a government when it is ever so slightly alarmed, and except 
in ancient Athens no one has ventured to suggest that it is 
not a legitimate exercise of power. 

Athenians, indeed, boasted that in this respect they were a 
unique people. They had freedom of speech. They took their 
reputation for rappnoia as seriously as Englishmen have taken 
their reputation for personal and domestic inviolability. Tt is 
the mark that distinguishes the free from the slave, says Jocaste 
in the Phoenician Women (v. 392), 


y” 


SovAov róð elas pay A€yav & ris pove,” 
as it is the last resort of self-respecting poverty: 
dp olo? öre ris wevias OwXov 
ý mappy; raórQv éay ris dwoAém 
viv dori’ amoBéBAnkev oùros roù Biov.* 
But when the young sophist Polus,—that Hellenic counterpart 


of Hlihu the son of Barachel, the Buzite,—burst into a conver- 
sation between his betters—he demanded the right to say as 


t Milton, Areopagitica, p. 54 ae ; Jeremy Taylor, Liberty of 
Prophesying, c. xx. 

* Locke, On Toleration; First Letter. 

SC£. also Euripides, Hippolytus, vss. 421-422. Ion, vss. 671 seq. 
Plato, Rep. 557 B. 

* Nieostratus, in Kock, Com. Att. Fr. ii, 227. Stobaeus, App. Flor., 
21, 24 (p. 29 Gaist.) 8. V. Ntkomrpárov.. 
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much as he pleased, not whatever he pleased: ré 9a£; ook Leora 
pot Aé-yew ózóo^ av BodrAwopar; and the answer of Socrates is signifi- 
cant for our present purpose: “ Strange it were, my good fellow, 
if having come to Athens, where there is the greatest liberty of 
speech in all Greece, you alone should be denied that here.” 5 
Athens, though preéminently a place where tongues wagged 
freely, was only that comparatively, more than any other Greek 
city. A little later than the date of the Gorgias, but not much 
later, Isocrates, in the Peace, complains that he will not be 
allowed that freedom of speech which those whom he calls the 
âpporéoraro used with impunity. It is hard to see what he or 
Plato could say in disparagement of Athenian political institu- 
tions which they did not say, but it was evidently a party 
commonplace to suggest that the vaunted Athenian rapproia 
had limits, when the Athenians themselves were attacked. Yet 
the petulance of these aristocratic gentlemen is obviously a pose. 
They are themselves witnesses of the extent. to which a free 
people will endure vituperation of their manners and persons, 
and of the fact that in general Greek opinion Athenians indulged 
themselves in a freedom of speech which other communities 
noted with surprise, and, let us hope, with envy. 

We are apt to think of freedom of speech as evidenced in the 
utterance of unpopular opinions, but the Athenian seemed to 
have desired it as much for the privilege of speaking ill of his 
neighbors. Zaleucus would have none of that for his Locrians, 
if we can put any confidence in later traditions: pydels dè Aeyéro 
KaKós pre kow Thy wÓAw pyre iia ròv moÀiryv GAN’ of rüv vópov 
$iAakes émpehelobwoay Tov sAgppeXoóvrov mpüroy pèv vovÜeroüvres, 
&ày de ph weiÜevra, Cymotvres.” In the sober city of the Laws, 
Plato had a short way with saucy citizens, eis 8% «epi kakmyyoplas 
čaro vópos mepi vávras Ode’ pydéva kakwyopetro pes. It is not 
likely that he would have attempted seriously to enforce such a 
law in a Mediterranean community. Athens, to Plato's deep 
dissatisfaction, regulated the matter in a far different way. 

Isocrates wished to say unpalatable things to the Athenian 


5 Plato, Gorgias, 461 E. | 
5 1soc. Pax, 14, 161 D. 8ypoxpartas obons otk fcri —— TA»3v évOdde 


pèr rois ddpoveordros ép 06 TG Bedrpy Trois KwypdodidacKddors, 
. "fSiobaeus, Serm. xliv, 21. . §® Plato, Laws 934 E (xi, 12). 
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demos. He pretends to hesitate and he declares that if he were 
a xwpwdodddoxados, he might say them with impunity. If there 
was rappnoia anywhere in Athens, it existed on the comic stage. 
There neither position nor reputation saved a man from bitter 
and violent abuse, and Athenians heard with patience not only 
attacks upon their polity but the mockery of their most cherished 
beliefs. | 

Was this license one merely of custom or had it ever been 
granted by law, or by a specific exception in the general libel law ? 
Manuals of history and of literature have repeated an ancient 
tradition that the matter had been expressly regulated by law. 
- We find the tradition in Cicero (Rep. iv, 10) apud quos 
(Graecos) fuit etiam lege concessum ut quod vellet comoedia de 
quo vellet nominatim diceret. It is implied in the ius nocendi 
of Horace? and is reasserted by Themistius, rijs Téxvgs avró 
[EóróM] didovons rod oxdrrav thy ddaav èk roy vopwv.” 

This tradition is closely connected with another one about 
the characteristics of the epochs of Attic comedy. Three such 
epochs were once distinguished, the Old, the Middle and the 
New. The Old Comedy was characterized by unrestrained 
license. Individuals were attacked by name, introduced as 
persons in the drama and denounced and ridiculed in unmis- 
takable terms. The Middle Comedy no longer used names or 
open scoffing but referred to known personages by veiled allu- 
sions, aivypatwadas kal où davepos. Then in the New Comedy 
there was no reference to actual persons at all, but merely 
the delineation of generalized types. This neat and clear- 
cut scheme, however, does not seem to be older than the time 
of Hadrian. Aristotle, Horace and Quintilian know only of 
madaot and kawot in comedy. Most modern writers who 


? Horace, Ars Poet. 283. 

1? Orat, viii, p. 110 B. 

4 Dionysius Thrax, Schol. p. 15, Kaibel. Cf. also Andronicus, Bekker, 
An. Gr. 749, 3. 

13 This was first established by W. Fielitz, in a dissertation De Atti- 
corum. comoedia bipertita, written in 1866. It was accepted by Kock, 
Com. Frag. ii, pp. 11-12, and has found general favor since. 

1? Aristotle, Eth. Nic. iv, 8, 1128 A, 22; Horace, Sat. i, 4 (cf. Kiess- 
ling’s note, ad loc.). Quintilian, Inst. Orat., x, 1, 65. Cf. also Dionys. 
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retain the triple division, keep it only as a convenient classifi- 
cation.* It has little value and a great many historians of 
literature have completely abandoned it.*® 

But whether it was at the end of the fifth or of the fourth 
century, at some time the Old Comedy gave way to the New. 
And the transition was, it was' assumed, not a gradual one. 
A definite law was passed which forbade the use of names, 
the law js évopacri Kwpwdety.*® 

Was there such a law? It is a matter about which a great deal 
has been written and the final result is as well stated by Sittl as 
by anybody else, when he says that the tradition of its existence 
is vague and dubious.” It may, however, not be unprofitable to 
' inquire how this vague and dubious tradition arose. 

Suppression of license in speech is generally a weapon of an 
oligarchy or a monarchy against a turbulent populace. Platonius . 
speaks of such a suppression at Athens, and the statement is 
accepted by Meineke and in one form or another appears in our 
manuals.* Perhaps the complaints of Isocrates and Pseudo- 
Xenophon ?® and the incident of Naevius at Rome seemed to 
confirm it. But the facts as we know them completely contra- 
dict this supposition. It is the leadets of the democracy who 
are most bitterly abused by the comic poets, and the domination 
of the oligarchs at Athens was so brief that they could hardly 


Hal. Rhet. 8, 11, and Velleius, Hist. Rom. 1, 16, who knows only of the 
prisca and the nova comoedia. 

14 Wright, Short History of Greek Literature, p. 305. But Pottier in 
the Daremberg-Saglio Dict. des Ant. s. v. comoedia, i, 1414a speaks 
freely of Middle Comedy as a separate genre, as does Butcher, Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, p. 370. ; 

15 Croiset, Hist. de la Litt. Gr. (2d ed.) iii, 592. T. Denis, La Com. 
Grecque, ii, 332. 

18 The phrase occurs in a scholium to Aristophanes, Ach. vs. 67. The 
old discussion in Clinton Fasti Hell. pr. lvi; and Meineke Frag. Com. 
Gr. i, pp. 39-43, is still valuable. Most of the modern material is col- 
lected in Starkie's edition of the Acharnians (1909), Exe. p. 243. 

17 Sittl, iii, 419. 

18 Platonius, de Com., p. xxxiv, Lips. quote in Meineke,.p. 42, and 
Denis, La Com. Gr. ii, 344. 

= De Rep. Ath. ii, 18. Dio Chrysostom makes the very opposite state-' 
ment, Or. xxxii, 6 (ed. Arnim, p. 268) and adds quite correctly kai raira 
jkovov éoprá(ovres kal Snuoxparovpevor. l 
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have worked a change in one of the most characteristic of Attic 
institutions. 

If we attempt to rid ourselves of the tradition and examine 
the extant plays of Aristophanes and the fragments of other 
comic writers, whether of the older or the later comedy, it must 
be apparent that whatever the difference betwéen their spirit or 
their art, it does not lie in the use or the omission of political 
allusions. As long as there was a political life at Athens, attacks 
on public men are frequent and violent. Nothing is so com- 
pletely incorrect as the statement we find in an anonymous 
writer on comedy, who says of the new comedy, era 8% kat voro 
ékwAvoay kai eis Éévous pèr kal wroxoUs éoxwrrov eis S€ rAoucious Kat 
évddéovs obxér.?? So far from abusing only “ foreigners, slaves 
and beggars,” the comic poets ably maintained the Aristophanic 
practice of hitting any head that showed itself. Few and scanty 
as the fragments are of the enormous body of later comedy, 
there is scarcely a great name of later history that is not 
represented among the figures satirized.  'lTimocles assailed 
Demosthenes, Cephisodorus and Hyperides; Archedicus attacked 
Demochares; Diphilus, Ctesippus.* Inclination or disinclina- 
tion to abuse was a personal characteristic of certain poets. 
Athenaeus says of Menander that he was #kiora AolSopos, in a 
passage that clearly implies that this could not be asserted of 
Menander’s contemporaries.” Menander’s popularity may have 
made his individual practice seem the mark of his group, but 
that is the best that can be said for this rhetorical differentiation 
of comic types. 

Accordingly, from our sources, we should never infer that at 
any time in Athens there had been a law that forbade the use 
of names on the comic stage. If Aristophanes and Cratinus 
possessed a tus nocendi, so did Philemon and Diphilus. Yet 
those who spoke of the famous law, py óvogaoTi xopwdeiv, did not 
invent it. We may now turn to such specific authority for it as 
has come down to us. 


^ Anonymus de Com., p. xxxvii, Meineke Fr. Com. Gr. i, 544. 
Legrand, Daos, pp. 27 seq., gives & long list of instances in which poets 
of the later comedy made satirical attacks on living persons. 

21 Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. i, pp. 271 seq. Kock, Com. Att. Fr. ii, 
452, 552. 23 Athenaeus, 549, c. 
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At vs. 67 of the Acharnians, the scholiast has the following 
note: odros 6 dpyov [E$)Ovuévgs] éd” où kareAó0n rò Whdiopa rod ph 
kwpmdeiy ypabèy éxt Mopuxidou kai laxuoer ékéivov rdv énautdy Kal 
úo rods és éxt TAavxivov Te Kal Ocodépou peb’ ods ext EuÜ0vpuévovs 
kare}ÿôn. Morychides was archon in 440 B. C. The scholiast 
does not say that the use of names was forbidden. He cannot 
mean that comedy’ was forbidden altogether for we have lists of 
victorious comedies that include the years 440-437, and he 
does explicitly state that the psephisma, whatever it was that it 
decreed, was in force only three years. 

The reference is precise and detailed. It cannot be got from 
anything Aristophanes says and is not an attempt to explain any 
allusion he makes. It sounds very much like authentic history 
and is generally taken as such. Most historians have noted the 
fact that the period involved is the period of the Samian revolt, 
at which time it may well have been found necessary to restrict 
the use of political subjects on the stage. Nor is it strange that 
a scholiast should have been so well informed. Many of the 
Aristophanie scholia come from Didymus, who wrote at the time 
of Augustus and who knew and used the j«$upárov ovvaywyy of 
Craterus.?* 

We can be sure of is one thing about its tenor. It cannot 
have been the law yy ôvouaori kwuwôetv, since it comes not at the 
end of the Old Comedy, but almost at its beginning. 

Another scholium on the Acharnians mentions one Antimachus 
who—necessarily before 427 B. C.— passed a law or several laws 
concerning comedy? <A scholium to the Birds, vs. 1297, attrib- 
utes a law on this subject to one Syracosius, before 414 B.C. 
We shall have occasion to recur to the latter scholium, but for 
the present we may note of the two a circumstance that was not 
true of the reference to Morychides. The names Antimachus 
and Syracosius, upon whom the laws are fathered, occur in the 
text, and the supposed “laws” may be merely attempts to 


?? Boeckh, C. I. G. i, 229. 

34 For the relation of the Aristophanic scholia to Didymus cf. Starkie's 
edition of the Wasps, p. Ixii, and especially Meiners, Quaest. Aristoph., 
pp. 18 seq. (Diss. phil. Hal. xi, pp. 217 seq.). 

?5 é06ker 06 à "Avríuaxos oùros dhpioua memoujkévai ph Octv does é£ 
évéparos. Cf. also Diogenianus, vii, 71, Greg. Cyp. iii, 41. 
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explain allusions in the text. A late rhetorician may not im- 
properly be suspected of inventing laws for such a purpose. It 
must, however, be perfectly clear that even the law of Syracosius 
cannot be the law in question. We have many plays and frag- 
ments of plays of this very time, and they are full of references 
to persons by name and full of abuse of these persons. If there is 
any vituperative epithet that Aristophanes omits to apply to the 
men he dislikes, J am sure it is by inadvertence. We should have 
to assume,—if the law of Syracosius forbade the use of names— 
either that it was immediately repealed, or that it was a dead 
letter from the beginning. Of the former supposition, there is 
no evidence at all. And as for the latter, it is scarcely a tenable 
hypothesis to assume that an angry and resentful demos would 
pass a law and permit an avowed anti-democrat to flout them 
openly. 

But there was a law forbidding the use of names—at any rate 
a vituperative use of names—not merely on the stage, but any- 
where. It was an old law,—as old as Solon. We find mention 
made of it in Plutarch (Solon, xxi): éraweira 06 ro} S6Awvos 
kal 6 KodAtov vópos TÓv rebyyxdta Kaxds ayopeey. . . .'Cövra Se 
KaKOs Aéyew exdduce mpds iepois kai Sixagrypiow Kal ápyxeíow Kai 
Gewpias oùoys &yóvov. 9 This law was surely in force in the time 
of Aristophanes and there is no record that it ever was amended, 
or that it contained any exception in favor of comedy. 

It can scarcely be said that Aristophanes felt himself much 
restrained by the existence of this law. On several occasions he 
lampoons the dead, and on all occasions, the living, which, since 
the Lenaea were eminently a public festival, an dyav, seems to 
come directly within the prohibition of the statute. That fact, 
however, is not difficult to account for. Solon’s law, did not 
give reparation to the injured party, but imposed the fine of a 
fixed sum, five drachmae. Five drachmae in 575 B. C.' were no 
insignificant sum. In a sacrificial tariff ascribed to about this 
time, the value of a sheep or of a medimnus of grain was one 
drachma, and that of an ox was five drachmae. But in 410 


* The law is mentioned by Demosthenes, in Boeotum (or. xl), 48, 
1023, and in Lept. (or. xx), 104, 488. 

2" The question of changes in the purchasing power of money is fully 
discussed by Boeckh, Staatshaushalt. d. Ath. i, p. 444 seq. and with more 
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B.C., an average ox was worth seventy-seven drachmae, and a 
good one, four hundred.’ A little later, according to another 
sacrificial tariff, a medimnus of barley was worth four drachmae, 
a sheep, eleven or twelve, and an ox, ninety.? It is easy to 
understand why Chaerephon, Cleon, Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, 
would not take the trouble to prosecute a scoffer who could purge 
himself at once for an insignificant sum of money. . And even 
of this small sum, only three drachmae went to the prosecutor. 
That would make actions even less alluring to sycophants. 

This Solonic law gives a point, I think, to a passage in the 
Wasps (vss. 1205-1207). The arch-sycophant Philocleon, begged 
for an anecdote of his skill, cries boastingly: 


3 + ni rd A * 

éygoa Toívuv TO yc veavucórarmov 

dre tov Spopéa OávAAXoy, Ov Boúras - ee, 
iov Otbkwv AoWopias Widow Ovoiv. 


Since Phayllus was a runner, we may plausibly conjecture that 
the abuse was offered at the occasion of an agon. The bite of 
the jest would therefore be not merely the pun on eov meaning 
both “TI overtook him in a race” and “I beat him in a lawsuit,” 
but also the fact that Philocleon uses an ancient law, almost 
obsolete.at the time, for the sake of gaining three paltry drach- 
mae, and just barely wins his action. | 
- - There was almost an exact analogy in the history of Roman 
law. The XII Tables fixed the damages to be assessed against 
à man for publicly beating a free citizen at twenty-five asses. At 
that time this sum would buy two and a half sheep. But money 
depreciated until twenty-five asses amounted only to two and a 


recent and fuller data by Beloch, Griechische Gesch. i, 298 seq., iii, 313 
seq. Solon’s tariff is given by Plutarch, Solon, xxiii. According to the 
Lex.: Cantab., p. 671, 7, the penalty was at a later time raised to 500 dr., 
and the oration of Hyperides against Dorotheus is quoted in support of 
that (ir. 117). However, the increase seems to have been made only for 
slanders directed against the dead, and there is no evidence that it was 
also effective for the other provision of the Solonic law. It may also be 
the case that the slander of the dead which was punishable by the higher 
penalty, was a slander that consisted in using one of the dréésnra, as 
Lipsius, op. cit. ii, 651, suggests in another connection. 

28 C, T. A. i, 188, ii, 8, 4, 163. Prott ' and Ziehen, Leges d i, 26, 


pp. 46 seq. 
?? Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iii, pp. 339-340. 
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half denarii. The law was turned into an absurdity by the 
escapade of a young Mohock named L. Veratius, who walked 
through the forum, striking inoffensive burghers in the face, 
and ordering the accompanying slave to pay to each one of them 
the legal penalty of a handful of coppers.? In Athens we know 
of no such.incident. But apparently the law fell into desuetude, 
unless the passage in the Wasps is an instance of a prosecution 
under it. 

There was another and much more important libel law at 
Athens. Certain words were by law declared to be daépfyra, 
* unsayable."*! As in the older statute, the penalty was fixed 
in the law, but it was five hundred drachmae, not five. Of these 
unsayable things, we know several. One might not say that a 
man had thrown away his shield in battle, that he had slain any 
one, or that he had beaten his father or his mother. We do not 
know precisely when this law was passed, but it must have been 
in force some time before 384 B. C., the date of the oration of 
Lysias against Theomnestus, who is being prosecuted under this 
law. How long before 384 B. C. was the law in force? 

There was in Athens a stout politician named Cleonymus. 
Of him Aristophanes says that he was a coward,*? a glutton, 
a perjurer,** a catamite, a flatterer,*? an informer,*’ a swindler,?? 


2 Aulus Gellius, N. A. xx, i, 13. 

31 The locus classicus may be said to be the entire Lysianic speech 
against Theomnestus. The subject is fully discussed by Lipsius, Das 
attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, ii, pp. 648 seq.; Hitzig, Injuria, 
pp. 22 seq.; Szanto, Die Verbalinjurie im att. Prozess, Wiener Studien, 
xiii (1891), pp. 159 seq. (reprinted Ges. Abh. 103 seq.). There is a 
briefer discussion in Platner, Proz. und Klagen bei den Ath. ii, 188; 
Thonissen, Le droit pén., p. 281. Perhaps the fullest examination of all 
the relevant passages is to be found in G. Glotz article, kakegorias dike, 
in Dar. Saglio, Diet. des Ant. iii, pp. 788 seq. Glotz is the only one 
who considers the law uù óvouacTi xwpydety in this category in which it 
doubtless belongs. 

32 Nubes, 353. Eq, 958. 

88 Aves, 289. 

34 Nubes, 400. 

55 Nubes, 680. This seems to me the more likely inference from the 
use of the feminine &Aew»óuy. It is frequently taken as an allusion to 
his cowardice, as by Green in his note ad loc. We may compare Cicero's 
reference to Antony as Antonia. I think a similar jibe lurks in Aris- 
tophanes’ last mention of Cleonymus, Thesm. 605. 

59 Vespae, 592. 57 Aves, 1473. 38 Acharnenses, 88. 
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and at least five times, he calls him a “ shield-thrower,” piyaoms 
or its equivalent. About the other accusations, we cannot cer- 
tainly say whether they were in the list of àréppyra or not. They 
do not appear in the known list, but it is not established that 
this list was exhaustive.*° But the last charge, on which Aris- 
tophanes dwells with especial insistence, we know was on the 
list,—indeed it was one of the most famous ones in it. Shall 
we assume that Aristophanes took his chances of being prose- . 
cuted? It does not seem likely. To be sure, it was beneath the 
dignity of a gentleman to bring such an action, and to do so was 
an especial mark of litigiousness.*4 But Athenian politicians 
were not always gentlemen and apparently were not afraid of. 
being considered litigious. It is equally unlikely that the charge - 
was demonstrably true. Cleonymus held public office a few years 
later, which he could not have done, had it been an established 
fact that he had thrown away his shield.* 

We may tentatively draw another inference, that the law 
was passed during the period of Aristophanes’ activity—it can 
scarcely be later than 390 B. C.—but before the plays in which 
this accusation appears. 

Can we get somewhat closer than this? In an oration ascribed 
to Lysias against Theomnestus, delivered in 384 B. C., there is 
a, discussion of certain laws in which archaic expressions are 
used, which had in ordinary speech been replaced by more modern 
ones. These laws are characterized as ancient.** The libel law 
is mentioned after them and particularly distinguished from 

them. It is therefore not one of the zadaoi vópo. In discussing 


3? Pax, 678, 1297. Nubes, 353, Vespae, 19, 592. 

40 There has been much controversy on this question. Hitzig, op. cit., 
p. 27, holds that it is meant to be exhaustive, and cites Harpocration 
8. V. dréppnrov. Lipsius, op. eit. ii, p. 649, takes the opposite view. But 
the reference in Aristotle, Eth. Nich. iv, 8, 9, 1128a, 30, seems to support 
Hitzig. Of course there were wholly independent enactments, such as 
the law forbidding abuse of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Hyperides, e. 
Phil 3,2. Cf. Caillemer, s. y. atimia, in the Dar. Saglio Dict. des Ant. 

s Lysias, in Theom. 2. 

*? Andocides; De Myst. 27; Gilbert, Beitrüge, p. 259. The point is 
overlooked by some editors, cf. Humphreys’ edition of the Clouds, v. 
352, note. The suggestion made by Szanto that the libel was punishable 
even if true, cannot be accepted, op. cit., pp. 159 seq. 

t3 Lysias, op. cit., 15. 
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the law of the &xóppgra, the speaker anticipates a defence that 
the accused had made use not of dvdpoddvov, the term used in 
the law, but of «arépa dwexrovévas.** He asserts with vehemence 
that the exact word is immaterial provided the substance of the 
charge was actually uttered, and proves that an approximate 
synonym for a penalized expression is for legal purposes the 
same as the expression itself. 

In connection with Cleonymus, Aristophanes could not have 
employed even the plea imputed to Theomnestus. He unquali- 
fiedly says dowiSa &woflÁAAew several times, and. he brings the 
charge unmistakably in the Acharnians, the Knights, the Clouds, 
the Wasps and the Peace, all produced before 420 B. C. In the 
Birds, he makes two allusions to it, in a way to be discussed 
shortly. In the Thesmophoriazusae, produced 411 B.C., he 
again attacks Cleonymus, but for a wholly different thing. 

The Birds was produced in 414 B. C. and obtained the second 
prize. In the same year, Phrynichus won the third prize with 
his Monotropus. And in this play he says Wap’ ¢ye Xvpakóotov* 
émipayns yàp aùr Kai péya Tiyor: adeidero yàp Kopudeiy ods 
érebéuour. ^ A murrain take Syracosius who will not let me 
scoff at whomever I like." *9 It was to this reference that the 
scholiast appended the note to the effect that Syracosius had 
forbidden the use of names in comedy. Evidently he did no 
such thing, since Phrynichus is using a name. His statement 
is quite sufficiently motivated if what Syracosius had done was 
to withdraw certain people or certain classes of people from his 
satire. 

Now, 414 B. C. is just sufficiently before 384 to make a law 
passed ‘at the former date seem at the latter to be well established 
but not ancient. It would fit very well into the references which 
Lysias makes about the libel law. If we assume that the law of 
Syracosius was the law of the drégénra, let us see what the effect 
of it would have been on a person like Aristophanes. 

Cleonymus is one of his favorite butts. Up till 420, he had 


tt Thid., 6. 

4 Thesm. 605. Cf. Note 35. 

4 In White's edition of the scholia, a line seems to have fallen out 
in this passage. The passage is corrupt, but the sense intended is 
manifestly that which has been given above. 
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frequently and boldly accused him of military cowardice, of 
throwing away his shield. Suppose that a law is enacted forbid- 
ding the publication of such a charge, except, of course, if it 
were true. What do we find in the Birds, vss. 287-289 ? 


EII. | ovToct karodaoyüs. 

TIE. gore yàp xatwpayas tis dAXos Y KAcóvvpos ; 

EY. rôs dy oóv KXeóvvpós y dv oük dméBaAe — tov AóQov; 
At the call of the hoopoo a bird with a tall crest comes out. 
“That’s a glutton-bird,” says the Hoopoo. “Is there a glutton 
save Cleonymus? ” cries Mr. Plausible. “ Can't be Cleonymus,”. 
interjects Hopeful. “ Else he’d have thrown away—his crest.” 
The audience expected the word “shield,” and Aristophanes 
meant them to expect it. But he does not use it. Again, vss. 
1478-1481, the Chorus sings: gor yap Sévdpov mepukds Ékromóv tt 
xapdias àmerépo, KAedvupos, . . . TodTo Tov pip pos det BAraordve | 
kai oukobavret, Tov 0€ xeyavos wad Tas aoxidas pudAoppoei. “The 
Cleonymus-tree grows far away from Courage-town; in the 
spring it bears blackmail suits, and in the winter, sheds its 
shields.” In other words, the satirist does what all naughty boys 
have done since the beginning of Time. Being forbidden to do 
a certain thing, he takes a malicious delight in stopping just 
short of doing it. 

Would any court tolerate so obvious an evasion? In the first 
place we must remember that the law had just been passed and 
its interpretation was still uncertain. In Germany under a 
severe and rigorously enforced law against Majestdtsbeleidigung, 
satirical journals vied with each other in getting as near to a 
 earicature of the Kaiser as one could without obviously making ~ 
one. Even in our courts slander by innuendo is difficult to 
establish and the attempt often fails. We can readily believe 
that a nation of mockers would be particularly indulgent towards 
innuendo. How far one might go is illustrated in the oration 
against Theomnestus, to which such frequent reference has been 
made. | 

Theomnestus is charged with having called the unnamed 
speaker a murderer, ávpoóóvos. In the preliminary hearing 
Theomnestus had denied this, and said he had merely said 
* So-and-so killed his father," and had not used the word of 
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the statute, &vôpopévos, “ murderer.” Against this pettifogging 
the speaker inveighs violently. The law does not profess to 
exhaust all the synonyms of the acts it forbids. If one may not 
say domida droBdAdev, one may not say domida fimrew. li one 
may not call another a Awmrodirys, a “ clothes-filcher," one may 
not say of him, “ He stole my tunic.” The speaker is arguing, 
therefore, for a liberal interpretation. 

But it is evident that he too would require a specific assertion, 
even though it might be any assertion, and would not regard a 
covert hint or an indirect allusion as sufficient to come within 
the words of the statute. We may illustrate again from this 
same law and this same oration. The case against Theomnestus 
arose out of a charge of cowardice made against Theomnestus 
by one Lysitheus. The action failed, and Theomnestus at once 
brought suit against one of the witnesses, Theon, for libel and 
won.*® What Theon had said was &ozíóa pirrev. The statute 
used the term ázofjáAAew. There is, therefore, ample and recent 
warning that one could not escape conviction under the law of 
the àxópjmra, by pleading the use of an expression that was 
merely verbally different from those in the list. 

Yet in this very speech, the speaker goes as near as he dares 
in repeating this same dangerous charge against Theomnestus. 
He had been a witness for Lysitheus in the other action, and 
he says éyó Ôè éwpaxas pèv éketvo roUrov roujoayra Ò Kat Upeis tore 
aùròs 0€ cosas ryv donla. “ I who saw him do what you all know 
he did.” # And again, àAX' dru érofBeBAnxès và omda Sixdlopat 
Kaxnyoplas TO cócayr.; AAA ody otros 6 Adyos êv Tj mode kare~ 
oxédacra.”© “ Did I throw away my shield and he keep his? 
That is not the rumor which is spread about in the city.” That 
is to say, the speaker is doing exactly what Aristophanes did. 
He sails as close to the wind as he can without sailing directly 
against it. 

About the practice of other comic writers our evidence is of 
the scantiest. Yet, as we have seen, it is not so scanty that we 
do not know the readiness with which they abused their personal 
and political adversaries. Menander, of whom we know most, 


47 Lysias, op. cit., 6-14. * Ibid., 22. 
48 Tbid., 26. 5° Thid., 23. 
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Was fkiora Aoopos. But others had less hesitation. When 
Eubulus speaks of Callistratus he has the following to say: 


cote AaAGy dyÀeccos, Ópóvvuos appere Orvs, 
olke(ov ávégev Tauias, Ongs, dAXore Actos, 

3<? z , / , 4 q 
aévvera Évyérouor A€ywv, vópov ék vópov éAkov. 

à ? 3 M M La Soon ? y 

ev Ò égTiv Kal moÂÀÂd, kai ay TPM TIS ATPUTOS. 
Tí éote roro; B. ré drops: KadAiorparos.” 


That surely sounds Aristophanie. And Timocles’ reference to 
Demosthenes has the same ring. | 


Kal mpra pev oo ravcerar AnuooÜévys 

épyifduevos* ô moños; ómotpos; ó Bpidpews 

ô rods korazéAras rás re Aóyxas éobiov.” 
About the nephew of Demosthenes, Demochares, the poet Arche- 
dicus makes a statement which, in the demure words of Gibbon, we 
may well leave in the obscurity of a learned language. Anpoydpyy 
raipyKevat pep Tots dyw pépeor ToU owuaros, oUk elvat 8 ü&toy TÒ iepôy 
T)p $voáy.? The charge seems to have been notoriously false 
and Polybius berates Timaeus for giving any credence to such 


51 Kock, Com. Att. Fr. ii, 201. Cf. also ibid. ii, 168. 

52 Kock, Com. Att. Fr. ii, 457. Cf. ii, 452. That the resentment of 
the persons attacked showed itself in the usual way, by agitation- 
against comic freedom, is indicated in the verses preserved of Philip- 
pides, directed against Stratocles, one of the creatures of Demetrius, 
Plutarch, Dem. 12. 

0 vy drékavoer 7) Táxvg Tas dumédous, 

60 dy dceBoÜüvr! 6 wérdos dteppdyn méros, 

Tas TOY Gedy Tiiàs TotoÜ0yT! dvOpwrrlyas, 

Tatra Karanver Ôfuoy, où kwuwôla. 
With this we may compare the emphatic words of Plato’s Laws, 935 e: 
morh 06 kojupülas . . . ph ébéorw pare Myy mire elkbr . . . unôauQs unôéva 
Ty woNTGy Kwugoely. 

58 Polybius, xii, 13. It may be well to remember that this was a 
most serious charge to bring against a public man. It did not merely 
subject him to ridicule and contempt. If it were true it disqualified 
him completely from holding public office or appearing as a rhetor, as 
the striking instance of Timarchus shows. Cf, the entire speech of 
Aeschines against the latter. Serious as it was, however, to make it 
was not within the libel law. It was not one of the éréfjnra. This dis- 
poses of the suggestion sometimes made that the árójjgra were those 
accusations which, if true, involved the offender in atimia. 
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absurd testimony. It will be noted that it was a serious charge 
to bring against an Athenian politician; that, like the accusation 
of military cowardice, it involved civil incapacities. 

But while we find accusations of theft, treason, cowardice, 
viciousness, sacrilege hurled against various persons, we do not 
find the comic poets using any of the àwófpyra or any unmis- 
takable equivalent of them. When the famous hetaera Gnathaena 
is called dvépodédvos, it was not meant literally that she had com- 
mitted murder." Besides, Gnathaena was undoubtedly a for- 
eigner. Again, Philonides uses one of the daadéppyra, the word 
matpadoiat, but he uses it of the Megarians.°> Except for such 
references no passage in our extant fragments contains any of the 
epithets which, by the law we are considering, constituted 
actionable libel at Athens. 

We have then the following circumstances. In the Birds, 
produced in 414 B.C., Aristophanes makes a charge against 
Cleonymus by innuendo, although he had before made the pre- 
cise charge directly. In that same year, Syracosius passed a law 
which in some way restrained comic license. Very near that 
year, a law was passed which penalized the use of certain ex- 
pressions anywhere, and these expressions do not occur in any 
play or fragment of play that we know was written after that 
time, although many of them contain personal and violent abuse. 
These circumstances seem to me to be mutually attractive. They 
ery to be combined and their combination forms the hypothesis 
I have ventured to advance in this paper. 

One “unsayable” thing has not been mentioned. At some 
time the list contained a prohibition which forbade sneering at 
any citizen for having worked in the market-place. We do not 
know whether this was in the original list of ázóppyra. It is not 
mentioned by Lysias, although it is assumed that he meant his 
list to be exhaustive. Whether that is so or not, the inclusion 
of this form of dvedicpds is not mentioned till the time of Demos- 
thenes, and it might very well have been added after 884 B. 0.57 


** Philippides, Athen. ix, 384 e. 

55 Pollux, ix, 29. 

56 Demosthenes in Eubul. 30, 1308, 3. rà» Tij» épyaclay Ti» ê» rj dyopg 
$ TO» moMrQ» f) TOv woderldwy évaëléorré rive. 


87 Glotz, in Dar. Saglio Dict. iii, 790, makes the reasonable suggestion 
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Now Aristophanes, in 411 B. C., in the Thesmophoriazusae, says 
of Clito, the mother of Euripides, that she had been a Aaxavere- 
Ajrpia.°® That is evidently the type of évadoués which is for- 
bidden. There are, however, a number of hypotheses by which 
we may account for it. The most plausible is the one already 
mentioned, that the expression was not found in the original list. 
Or else we may suppose that Clito was dead when the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae was produced. | 

The law py évouaort would not be hard to understand. Know- 
ing that a somewhat similar statute had existed between 440-437 
B. C. knowing that in 414 Syracosius had passed a law that 
somewhat annoyed writers of comedies, a late rhetorician might 
well have invented a specific statute which forbade the use of 
names and ascribed it to Syracosius.’ If he were true to his 
craft, he would not be troubled much by contradictions that the 
least painstaking examination would show, particularly if it’ 
helped to render plausible a trichotomy of the sort always popular 
among his tribe. 

Although the complete scheme was not worked out till some- 
what later, ii may have been Dionysius Thrax who made the 
original mischief. If so, much must be forgiven a man born in 
that barbarous and unhappy country. 


Max RADIN. . 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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that the list was enlarged from time to time. It is, however, difficult 
to follow him when he asserts that this accusation was made actionable 
because idleness exposed an Athenian to the ypady dp'yías. 

53 Thesm. 387, 456, 910. Also Ranae, 840. The Frogs was produced 
in 405 B.C. Cf. Acharn. 457, 458. 


THE PRIMARY MS. OF PROBUS INST. ART. 


(WITH A PLATE, IN NATURAL SIZE, FROM VAT. URBIN. LAT. 1154) 


Keil based his edition of the Instituta Artium of Probus 
(Gramm. Lat. IV) on Lindemann’s apograph of a MS. to which 
Keil gives in his apparatus the symbol À (i. e. Romanus). It 
was a ‘mystery MS.’ Keil had not seen it, nor (apparently) 
had Lindemann. Mai had seen it in the Vatican Library and 
described it as (Class. Auct. V 158) 'litteris partim quadratis 
scriptum in membrana pertenui ac laevigata.’ Here was a prize 
for palaeographers, a MS. presumably with the same mixture of 
script as the Turin Sedulius, capitals and uncials. And, no 
doubt, palaeographers hunted it through the dark mazes of the 
Vaticana; but it baffled its pursuers by a repeated alias, first 
‘Vat. lat. 531, then * Vat. lat. 8254,’ then * Vat. lat. 8260.’ Its 
original owner had been the Duke of Urbino; and the runaway, 
now returned to allegiance, is no. 1154 of the Urbinates latini at 
the Vaticana. Stornajolo includes it in the third volume of his 
catalogue of that collection, but unfortunately contents himself 
with Mai's misleading description of its script. For the MS. is 
not written in capitals, but in uncials. And oh what uncials! 

Before giving rein to rapture, let me mention that Keil makes 
occasional use of another MS. (B). It too has been * on the run,’ 
and has finally come home from Austria (where it was no. 17 in 
the Vienna Library) to Italy (Naples Museum). There is no 
mystery about B, except its distractingly difficult script. It 
belonged to Bobbio and, if my notes on its Irish abbreviation- 
symbols for autem, etc. are correct, was written in the Bobbio 
scriptorium as early as a scriptorium existed there. (Columban 
came from founding Luxeuil to found Bobbio in 614.) There 
is a photograph of its North Italian Cursive in Wien. Stud. 
XIV 278. 

The Bobbio Library had three MSS. of various works of 
Probus (Becker, Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui, 32, 381-383). 
The other two were not (as has often been supposed) written at 
Bobbio. They belonged to that earlier collection (if Beer’s bold 
theory in Mon. Pal. Vind. be correct, Cassiodore’s Vivarium 
library) which Columban acquired, partly to fill the Bobbio 
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bookshelves, partly to provide palimpsest writing-material for his 
scribes. They are in a running hand, very suitable for the script 
of technical treatises like grammars (see plates in Chroust’s 
Mon. Pal. I xi; Beer’s Mon. Pal. Vind. II; Cipolla’s Codici 
Bobbiesi xxxv). One is fairly well preserved (Vienna 16, now 
at Naples, foll. 76 sqq.).. Of the other only a leaf survived (in. 
Turin G V.4) ; and that leaf perished in the Turin Library fire. 
Cipolla’s plate preserves a page of it in photograph. 

Of B Keil says that it clearly comes from the same archetype 
as È and is not so accurate. He therefore gets little help from 
it, except here and there where À has omitted a word or two 
(or a line or two). What he prints is almost wholly R, though 
he is culpably careless in following B rather than E at 74, 14. 
Here Probus wrote tractabimus; R (with the Italian substitution 
ot v for b) offers tractavimus, while B tries conjectural * emenda- 
tion, tractare debeamus (cf. 82, 16; 84, 3 and 33; 85, 2, ete., 
etc.). The exemplar of B was a MS. of the ancient world, to 
judge from the subscription UTERE FELIX LAPPADI MERCURI 
SCRIPTOR CUM PATRONIS GAUDE. 

And now for E. I would date it ‘ not later than the first half 
of the sixth century.’ It is a perfectly glorious MS., fit for the 
library of some great nobleman (such as Cassiodore, the Minister 
of Theodoric), in beautifully formed uncials, with vellum of the 
finest quality and with broad margins. In its preparation ex- 
pense has never been avoided; everything is on & sumptuous 
scale, and there has been no attempt to save space. For example, 
after three lines of text, fol. 226" was left blank that fol. 226" 
might begin a new section: 

DECLINATIO ACTIVE TERTIAE CONIUGATIONIS CORBREPTAE. 
The paradigms, which are crowded into a few lines of print by 
Keil spread over whole pages. How extraordinary that a mere 
grammar should be enshrined like this! 

And yet, as is so often found in calligraphic specimens, the 
scribe has thought more of beauty than of accuracy. He has 
been guilty of many omissions, some of them very large. A 
certain number are supplied by a contemporary (no one who 
looks at the MS. can doubt that he was a contemporary) who 
uses precisely the script of the leaf in Turin G V 4 and of the 
part (foll. 76 sqq.) of Vienna 16 which contains Probus and 
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other grammarians, Indeed, I think that these MSS. shew not 
merely the same script but the same scribe (or scribes). The 
script is a refinement of that curious script of the Fronto 
palimpsest’s marginalia which gets from me the name of ‘ daddy- 
longlegs script, since its far-flung f's, s’s, etc. remind me of 
the long legs of the large fly which sway as it drifts through 
the air. For this ‘daddy-longlegs script’ see e. g. p. 90 of the 
Vatican facsimile of the Fronto palimpsest (turn the page 
upside down). 5 

It is a script of the ancient world, descended. from some types 
found in Herculanean Latin Papyri (especially the type in no. 
904). Something like it, not so bizarre, is used by Dulcitius, 
who corrected at Aquino the half-uncial Hilary papyrus (Vienna 
2160*) in the middle of the sixth century (see Pal. Soc. IT xxxi; 
Mon. Pal. Vind. I; Chroust, etc.). | 

But the larger number of supplements follow the rule pre- 
scribed to his Vivarium scribes by Cassiodore, that a supplement 
should imitate the script of the text. They are in uncials, more 
crowded and upright than the beautiful uncials of the text, and 
are written in black ink (while the ink of the older supplements 
and of the text has a yellow look), apparently later by half a 
century, if not a whole century, than the text itself. One sup- 
plement is so large that it fills not merely the top margin but 
the lower margin also. To connect its two portions the scribe 
has used, at the end of the upper and the beginning of the lower 
half, a Christian symbol (a kind of Christus-monogram), a cross 
whose upright is turned into a Rho by the addition of a half- 
circle at the top and has on either side of its base an Alpha and 
an Omega (fol. 20"). 

This noble volume passed in the eighth (or seventh?) century 
into the custody of a librarian who appreciated its value. For 
he has recorded in careful minuscule at its end the number of 
its leaves: haec (sic) hber habet quaterniones XXXVI (with 
the ‘stigma’ for ‘six’) triginta et sex et folia COXO ducenta 
et nonaginta. The minuscule, bold and clear, of this con- 
spicuously prominent entry is the Luxeuil type of minuscule 
(see Sir E. Maunde Thompseon’s Introduction to Greek and 
Latin Palaeography, facs. 124). Is it then certain that E passed 
into the library of Luxeuil? Well, not certain; for palaeo- 
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In the process of unearthing pre-Hellenic origins in Asia 
Minor much may be expected from the growing collections of 
Hittite, Lydian and other indigenous records. These studies 
are already serviceable in restoring some portion of the lost 
Anatolian background, and they further reflect light on the 
results of research conducted from the Hellenistic side. From 
the latter side again the philologists are making headway and 
in particular Sundwall, relying on Anatolian nomenclature, has 
pushed further the conclusions of Kretschmer; and the work 
so adntirably done by these philologists gives fresh significance 
to what were formerly the by-products of historical and archæo- 
logical research. In this newer linguistic department of the 
Anatolian field the contribution of Sir William Ramsay is 
second only to that of the specialists: it is to his suggestion that 
the present paper, dealing with nomenclature mostly, is due; 
and towards its preparation he has given of his scholarship and 
experience with the utmost generosity. 

One of the questions hitherto unanswered connects with the 
district on the south coast drained by the Kalykadnos, and occu- 
pied when history opens by tribes called Kilikes and Isauri, 
The relationship between the people of Isaurica and the Cili- 
cians of Tracheiotis (to adopt Strabo’s nomenclature, which is 
doubtless correct, and is probably derived from Artemidorus), 
remains as yet undetermined. There was some national differ- 
ence, as Strabo clearly indicates, but perhaps they may both be 
included under the heading of Old Anatolian. At any rate a 
certain amount of difference in language and in character (if 
we assume an original identity of speech) would be caused 
by the fact that the Cilicians of Tracheiotis looked naturally 
towards the south and the level Cilicia and Syria; while the 
Isauriean people looked to the north and to Lycaonia. Roughly 
speaking the valley of the Kalykadnos, which in its north- 
western part is extremely broken and difficult to cross, forms 
the main part of 'Tracheiotis. 

The mountainous district of Taurus naturally gave shelter to 
a population fleeing from the plains on the north at one or more 
conquests. ‘ Ramsay has pointed out that the name Isauria is 
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unknown to Strabo, who speaks about a certain district lying 
round the two large villages or towns of Anatolian character, 
ealled Isauria Old and Isauria New, as Isaurica. 

The situation of both these towns is certain: they lay on the 
northern slopes of Taurus. Gradually the name of a country 
called Isauria came into existence under the Romans, and was 
* applied to a very large part of the Taurus region; but in the 
time of Strabo and the first century P. C. this Taurus region, 
as distinguished from Strabo’s Isaurica, was Cilicia Tracheia, 
and was first governed by various kings, and at last, after 72 
A. D., was included in the province Cilicia, to which previously 
the subject King of Tracheiotis had looked for direction and 
assistance in difficulties. According to Strabo the people of 
Isaurica were Lycaonians: doubtless he relies on the evidence 
of language as well as on the fact that under the later Roman 
Republic the people of Isaurica were included in the conventus 
which met at Iconium. This conventus is commonly assumed 
to be intended by Cicero when he speaks about the Lycaonian 
conventus: but this current opinion is incorrect. It is clear 
from Cicero’s references that he meant by the Lycaonian con- 
ventus the one which met at Philomelion, and that he called the 
conventus which met at Iconium the Isaurican. The entire 
country which reaches north towards Iconium includes the town 
of Lystra or Lustra (perhaps originally called by the Anatolian 
name Sultra which has persisted to the present day under the 
form Zoldra: cf. Ramsay in J. H. S. 1920, p. 107). 

Lycaonia of the plain was far more exposed than Lycaonia 
Isaurica of the hills and mountains to intermingling of nations 
and to the influence of Greek language and education. With 
this intermingling the old personal names were gradually, some- 
times rapidly, replaced by Greek or Roman names, and perhaps 
earlier by Phrygian names; for the-Phrygians conquered and 
held a large part of the level country which Strabo calls by the 
name Lycaonia. Iconium was the extreme city of the Phry- 
gians southwards and south-east. ‘On the north Lycaonia was 
over-run by the old Phrygian invaders. While the whole 
country south from Iconium was Isaurican and Lystra or Lustra 
was originally an Isaurican town speaking the Lycaonian tongue 
(Acts XIV, 12), the higher region on the west of Iconium was 
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not Isaurican but Orondian. Whether the tribe of Orondeis 
was Phrygian or Old Anatolian or a mixture of the two nation- 
alities remains uncertain, but it is more probable that this 
mountainous region gave shelter to an original Anatolian occu- 
pation, and that the Orondian Zeus or Apollo or Dionysos or 
Hues was an Anatolian deity, originally simply “the God,” then 
assimilated to foreign gods and invested with their names.  Ex- 
ploration and the collection of inscriptions, containing names 
and evidence of religious custom, offer the only means of study- 
ing this Isaurican and Isaurian or Tracheiotic problem.  Ster- 
rett has rendered good service in his “ Wolfe Expedition." To his 
collection I may be permitted to add two or three of the inscrip- 
tions whieh I copied in 1907, and which contain some instruc- 
tive personal names. The names must be studied in relation to 
those of the great Korykian inscriptions best published by He- 
berdey & Wilhelm: and on the other hand with the names of 
Liycaonia on the level plain towards the north. On the whole 
the inscriptions collected by Sterrett in north-eastern Trachei- 
otis and in Isauria show the influence of the north and of semi- 
Phrygian, semi-Greek and slightly Roman nomenclature. 


1. Dinek Belen (1907: in the hills, about midway between 
Artanada and Nea Isaura). On column 16” diameter, 
broken across top, complete at end. 


MHTETA ERT CE 
F YNAIKACZUALKATTACTCZE 
YTUNTECCAPACKAIMIKIAOYTIAIAAC 
TPEICKATKABIPINTIANTOCYIONENTULC 

s — THO&I TOYACONTOCKATIMMAT/V OYTA 
TEPAMIKIAOY YITOKAT WTOYAEON TOC 
KAI INNEINKABIPIOCOYIATEPAKAI CYB 
FPAMINKOYNATOCYIONTEGNE KOTA 


[Mékihos Kai ILAMs xai Kdffpis Kai — 1. 1. "Eos for Altos 
Ko$vóts l. 2. Zwda apparently for 
adeApol éxoincay Td pov év à £üyra — Córas? 


aay 
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Tárav Trjv] prépa '"E[Aíov Ovyarépa 
Kai Tas TéToapas 

yuvaixas Lwdia kal [Tas ddeAdas a] 

dr@y réccapas Kol Mixirov ratas 

rps kal Káfhpw Widdos vióv év TG o- 
5 ae rod Aéovros kal "Ipparw Üvya- 

tépa Muk(kov Ümokáro tov Aéovros 

kal "lvvety Kafiipios Guyarépa koi ZXovfi- 

ypapav Koúvðos vidv r«Üvukóra. 


This inscription marks a tomb constructed by four persons, 
probably brothers, but certainly so closely related as to con- 
struct a common tomb for themselves and their families. The 
tomb, being not merely the grave but also the temple of the 
dead, could not be lawfully shared by different families. 

The four who join in constructing the tomb bear the remark- 
able names Mikilos, Pillis, Kabeiros and Koundis, which pre- 
sent a wide range of interest. Mikilos is characteristic rather | 
of the north and.is found not infrequently on the Lycaonian 
plateau. Probably the feminine name, Mikka, is connected. 
Pillis belongs rather to the Tracheiotic type exemplified in the 
great Korykian inscription. Kabeiros is a really important 
addition to our knowledge of east Anatolian nomenclature, and 
proves that this name must be treated as originally Anatolian, 
spreading to Samothrace in virtue of either religious or racial 
influence. It is obviously. (as Messrs. Buckler and Robinson 
have pointed out) ‘derived from an Old Lydian, and doubtless 
Anatolian, word indicating priest or priestess. The feminine 
form Kaueis has been found at Sardis. From this name for 
priest comes Kabeiros, where the B is really an attempt to indi- 
cate in Greek character the Anatolian sound approximating to 
W, which occurs in the Old Lydian or Anatolian word. Koundis 
is specially interesting. The intimate relations between per- 
sonal names and place names in Anatolia has frequently been 
pointed out. Among the Tekmoreian inscriptions in Pisidian 
(Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Roman Prov- 
inces, p. 365, where by a slip Koundoia is printed Koundozia). 
There we have the local name corresponding to this Cilician 
personal name. 

These Cilician names, thereto e; extend ori of Taurus ino 
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the plains of Lycaonia and of Phrygia. They occur occasion- 
ally throughout southern Lycaonia: an example occurs at Lao- 
diceia, where Ramsay copied in 1881 and published in 1885 an 
epitaph containing the name Drouma< ma ris, where the syl- 
lable MA is a dittography and the true name is, as he after- 
wards observed, Droumaris. This name is evidently identical 
with the name in the Korykian inscription, Zrumeris, where 
the difference of vocalization is characteristic of the difference 
of pronunciation between the southern and the northern region. 
The name Tarkundberras occurs in Isaura Palaia: compare 
Rondberras at Korykos. Another common name at Korykos is 
Misraios, which appears once as Mistraios, with T inserted be- 
tween S and R. Two derivations suggest themselves, either 
. Mithraios, ‘the man of Mithras? or Misraim, Egypt, and so 
‘the Egyptian) In Pisidian Phrygia Mithrés occurs (Studies 
in the E. R. P., p. 331), and somewhat favours the former expla- 
nation. The prevalence of Mithras-worship among the piratae 
Cilicum is at least as old as Pompey's campaign, and would 
account for Mistraios as naturally as it produced the Persian 
Mitraios. 

In the Korykian inscription there are several classes of names, 
setting aside those which are purely Greek or Roman: (1) a 
large class of names similar to Tas, Mos, Zas, Klous, Glous, 
(2) a class of long compound names, in most of which the first 
element is a divine name known or conjectured, (3) a class of 
names shortened and broken down from (2) to a familiar 
abbreviation. 


9. Dulgerler (Artanada). In the Djami. 






"Inga | Nývos éx|éo- 


NHNIOCE 
Tryo ]e @IANI Marra 
Gvy]arpi adrÿs pri[u- 

NS xápw 
There is an Imma, daughter of Nénis, in Sterrett W. E. no. 92. 


but Nenis is a name frequently found at Artanada. Thiani is 
important. 


EA 
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3. Ermenek (Germanicopolis). At entrance to:a rock tomb 
below the town. 


IOYCTOCAONTEINOYKAIBIAN 


NTOYEfIOHCANTOMNHMEIONTO 


TOKAIETTAPOMAITOYCKATAXOGONIO 
YCOE X KCTHNANUXCEAH NHN MHEZ 
ONEINEANYZEHETITHAEYC 
€ZENENKHOCTEAHENEMBAAH 
ONTITUMAHKEACYCI  ITAPA 

OTETPAMEN AICENENKEINOYCEI TOICKATA 
60NI0ICOCOICKCETHANOCCAHNHAITONKAT — 
POTOTOKONY NKAI ENNCAYYXAC 

Oll NACE ZONAEEINAITOIC TEKNOIC MOY | 
ENTIBECOEKAICYN  AYTONTACTYNAIKACTAC 
OMWTAMHOEICAC KETEKNOICAYTHNKEE SO NOIC 
ETEPOCEMITHAE YC E 
TOY FENOYC ATIOAWCITWHICKWAHNAPIA 
MHEZONEINAIM HAETOICTEKNOICH ETONOIC 
APANANEZONTITIOAHCA] | HMETAOECEE 
OA\KAIONTOYTo ET | YTOKEICONTAI TOICTIP 
OCTEIMOICT ACINTOICIPOTÉT PAME NORC 
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sale or to alter this just claim, since (the transgressors) will 
be liable to.all the prescribed penalties.” Although excessively 
weathered the lettering is sufficiently legible to make clear the 
meaning in ‘all essentials. Justus and Thiane combine to con- 
struct for their family a sepulchre of the type common in 
Isauria, consisting of a large chamber chiselled out of the solid 
rock, in this case of hard limestone, The epitaph is composed 
in Anatolian Greek of the second or third century P.C. There 
is obvious itacism, as in èri for émet, just as « often replaces as, 
and i €; while o takes the place of w; and-a and e, and s, e 
and « are freely interchanged. It is difficult therefore to be sure 
whether an apparent blunder in grammar, like áv with the 
seeming future indicative (as keAeíce) is really intended. 

In such epitaphs the form of words,used generally prescribes, 
often by name, the persons whose remains have been or may 
be legally interred in the tomb. What usually counted . was 
membership of the yévos. The tomb is reserved normally for a 
small family group (ido): excluded are of #éwber, of ddAdrptor, 
since the place is private, not public, and concerns the family 
above all else. In the present epitaph the lines are drawn pre- 
cisely and comprehensively. Along with the parents the chil- 
dren are as usual provided for, and the parents act together 
although. the imprecation is in the singular (érapopa:) and 
 TÉékvois pou is engraved for qu, in stereotyped phrasing. Re- 
sides the children their lawfully wedded wives and their chil- 
dren and descendants ate admitted: all others stand outside the : 
privileged circle. (Cf. Ramsay, J. H. S. 1918, p. 147.) . The 
name of the wife @ay—can be completed from no. 2 as Odry ‘or 
Ova, "This is probably a way of expressing in Greek letters 
the Anatolian name which in the great Korykian list would be 
written TBréva. The masculine TBids occurs there, also grecized. 
The initial consonant was evidently unknown to the Greeks of 
Europe, and could not be rendered exactly by the Greek alpha- | 
bet. It approximated to the English th in thts and could be , 
rendered variously. The ease with which th, d, and t may be 
` eonfused is obvious from the common practice among foreigners 
of pronouncing this and that as dis and dat, and even tis and tat. 
- Divine names were often used for human names in the epoch 
known to us in Anatolia: so that in Tracheiotis @:dva became a 
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woman’s name. Yet the same name perhaps migrated to Italy 
(Cumae, Etruria, Latium), via Lydia, and became Diana. Such 
is Ramsay’s view, and we find that it fits in with a number of 
facts otherwise unaccountable. It also supports the growing 
conviction that the strong literary tradition which derived 
Etruscan civilization from Lydia not merely was founded on 
fact but when worked out will solve many difficulties of early 
Roman (and Greek) history. The strong national and western 
bias of Italians and Greeks tended not merely to obscure but to 
reverse eastern affiliations: and this has thrown discredit on 
many pieces of old and quite sound evidence. 

Difficulty has been felt, for example, with the high traditional 
date of the foundation of Cumae, the earliest Hellenic settle- 
ment in Italy, and admittedly a most significant enterprise. If 
the original settlers were Hellenes, 1100 B. C. is an incredible 
figure when compared with B. C. 734 for Syracuse and similar 
dates for other Greek colonies in Magna Graecia. The half- 
legendary foundations of Cumae, however, may be connected 
rather with the older Anatolian immigration into Italy: and 
the widespread influence of this foundation was extended and 
intensified by accessions of Greek colonists in the eighth and 
seventh centuries, who.may be the original founders of Neapolis 
nearby, as a rival more or less friendly of the older settlement. 
The spread of Greek culture, including religion; which was 
active from the eighth century, was preceded by the Anatolian 
influx and one of the oldest seats of the worship of Diana, at 
Tifata, not far north of Cumae and Capua, should be assigned 
to the earlier immigrants. In historic times Diana is the hunt- 
ress; but that is due to Greek influence: she was originally the 
goddess of women and childbirth, and matrons made offerings 
to her. In some places men were forbidden to enter her shrine. 
The most famous seat of Diana was the lake and forest of Nemi 
near Aricia and Tusculum, where the “nymph” Egeria may 
be regarded as a personification of some epithet or title of Diana. 
Egerius is known as a Latin-Etruscan name. The house of 
Diana Nemorensis was near the old centre of the league of 
Latin cities. Her worship is therefore very old in Latium, and 
such cults are generally of Etruscan (and Anatolian?) origin. 
The settlement at Cumae founded by immigrants from Asia 
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Minor would account for its ascription by Strabo, p. 253, to 
Aeolie Cumae. Eusebius is in that case right in assigning the 
very early date of 1100 B. C., and the late claim of Euboean 
Cumae and Chaleis must be referred to the refoundation three 
centuries later, at the very outset of the Greek colonizing move- 
ment. Those who look for Phoenician origins in Graeco-Roman 
lands have overlooked the. Anatolian equation, as Victor Bérard 
does when he claims Cymae as a Phoenician colony, Kouma. 
His assumption of early contact between the orient and the 
. Bay of Naples is not however mistaken. It is noteworthy that 
the priestess of Athene at Ilios is called Theano (Il. V, 70; VI, 
298; XI, 224), and she may have, according to Anatolian cus- 
tom, borne the name of the goddess. Though probable, this is 
not proved. Further Theano was the name of one of the 
Danaides; and the wife of Metapontos, the king of Icaria, was 
named Theano; which again connects her with the very early 
migration of the old-Ionians to Italy, through the city of Meta- 
pontum. The name Theano (while remaining obscure) is asso- 
ciated with the earliest lonian-Aeolian mythology and religion. 

In an inscription of Northern Phrygia, found by Prof. Calder, 
which contains a poem of the religious curse consigning the 
unauthorized intruder to the appropriate gods, the phrase used 
is Ilovpovavaxray kè odpdmov icyeuer Aroviev, which means per- 
haps “ he is subject to,” or “is possessed by,” or “has as witnes- . 
ses and avengers” “the Pourouanax and the heavenly Diouni.” 
Here Diouni is the Greek Dione, the Latin Diana, “the moon 
in heaven." Pourouanax is “the king of the underworld.” 
That the vocalization of Diouni, Dióne, Diana, should differ is 
a familiar Anatolian phenomenon, meeding no comment. Pou- 
rouanaktan contains an unexampled first syllable. Possibly 
Tovpo may correspond to Greek mapos, humilis i. e. inferior: 
and the ‘king of the lower world? is Pouro-ouanak, the lower 
world being conceived not as a pit but as a plain similar to the 
earth but on a lower level, as earth is similar to heaven but. 
lower. Ob)páwos in that case will imply ópov, above? and roupo, 
which here occurs for the first time, will mean ‘below.’ favaxr, 
‘king’ is Phrygian: and so with xoípavos, fjaciAeós and ‘other 
social terms. | 

The grave was by ancient custom in Anatolia placed under 
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the guardianship of the @eot xeraxÜówo. and otpdvior, or My 
oùpávios Kat karaxÜówwos, or even simply May xataxOdvos (Sterrett, 
Epigraphical Journey, no. 211, also copied by Ramsay: text 
correct). The phrase @coi karaxÜówow also occurs alone. The 
Sun and the Moon are also appointed guardians, “ the sun by day 
the moon by night.” In Tracheiotis and Cilicia generally the 
grave is often placed @nder the protection of Selene; but nearly 
always in association with other deities. Zeus, Helios, Athena, 
Apollo and Demeter are amongst the colleagues of the moon- 
goddess, the choice depending on personal preference and local | 
feeling. The phrase 5 dvo SeAyvy for simple Se\ÿyy may point 
the contrast between the Ouranian and the familiar chthonic 
powers who, like the Dii Manes, shared with the dead their abid- 
ing home and are hardly distinguishable from the spirits of the 
dead themselves. It may be inferred however that there was in 
the district of Ermenek an important cult of the type usual and 
regular in Anatolia, although the type figured little in publie 
documents and literature, since those concerned were chiefly 
persons initiated in the mysteries. The name Selene which is 
ordinarily given as a Greek word, connected with eéAas, may 
quite well be Anatolian, a native name to designate the indi- 
genous nature goddess who dwelt above either on the hill-tops 
or in the heavens. Myw is evidently the Indo-European Moon, 
both planet and goddess. On the other hand ZeXgés admit- 
tedly derives from Asia Minor, and the long list of names given 
by Sundwall from Cilicia, Isauria, Pisidia, Lycia and Lydia, con- 
taining zala and allied roots, connects with the Anatolian 
divine name, whatever its exact form may have been. To this 
group belongs, amongst others, the tribal name ZXóAvpoe. and it 
is-noteworthy that this name was used to cover both Pisidians 
and Isaurians at an early date. 

The Ermenek epitaph seems to be unique in so far as it speci- 
fies in detail the religious penalty (not a money fine) imposed 
upon the violator of the tomb, instead of consigning him in 
general terms to the/wrath of the god or goddess. The piacu- 
lum consists of a goat, a pig that has had one litter, and nine 
other creatures (apparently), which are to be sacrificed to the 
Katachthonioi and Selene, while the money fine, multa, goes to 
the fiseus. In the province of Cilicia the payment consists gen- 
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erally of 1000 to 2500 denarii, sometimes of a sum of drachmae, 
ihe Attic standard being mentioned in ‘one or two cases. On 
most tombs fines are ordered payable to several authorities, 
often to the rapeiov of a Squos or a wdAts, or a temple, or again to 
the raueiov To) &vpíov Kaicapos, i. e. the fiscus. Frequently a 
specified reward went to the informant-prosecutor (ô pyvurhs Or 
ô édéyéas), and evidently it was felt necessary to enlist as many 
agencies as possible in defence of the grave. That the original 
sanction in ‘Asia Minor (as among the Romans) was a religious 
pénalty was recognized. Probably the secular penalty was in- 
troduced into Anatolia not before Seleucid times, and the older 
sentiment is prominent in this text, although it must be dated 
in the second or third century P.C. It is composed under 
`- priestly influence which is strong enough to lay down in set 
. terms the religious penalty for violation, illustrating the com- 
prehensive control exercised by the native. Anatolian theocracies, 
before the spread of Greek and Roman ideas. Greek and 
Roman piety are clearly distinguishable from that of Anatolia 
in many respects in spite of the superficial resemblances. 
Religion in Anatolia was largely a family affair as with the 
Greeks and the Romans; but in Anatolia it was more closely 
bound up with the cult at the tomb than it was in classical 
Greece. Hence the anxiety of the family to preserve the sepul- 
chre undisturbed, and herice the insistence ton grave-regulations 
and grave-penalties. In Greece proper these are wanting and 
one has to go back to semi-legendary times, to the age associated 
with ‘the Atridae, Orestes and the like, to encounter, a similar 
feeling for the eae of the family burying-place. 


. T,- CALLANDER. 
QUEBN’s UNIVERSITY, ` "AN d 
KINGSTON, CANADA. 


HITTITE KATTA(N) AND RELATED WORDS 


Forrer’s * theory that Hittite represents an earlier offshoot 
from the parent speech than the languages commonly called 
Indo-European, suggests the hope that the new material may 
help us in the remoter sort of etymological study sometimes 
slightingly called *glottogonie? The purpose of the present 
paper is to prove that such hope is well founded. In order to 
make the Hittite contribution stand out clearly, I shall begin by 
repeating certain speculations about the etymology of the IE. 
words for ‘ten’ and their congeners, with which I have some- 
times amused my students. What I have to say is chiefly based 
upon an article by von Blankenstein, although I differ from 
him in some details. 

On the strength of Skt. dága, Gk. Séka, Lat. decem, we can 
reconstruct IB. *dekm ‘ten, and similarly Skt. dagamds and 
Lat. decimus imply YE. *dekm-os ‘tenth’ An IE. dental stem 
*dekmt ‘ten? is indicated by Lith. dészimt, Goth. tathun 
(*dekm would yield *tathw), and Skt. daçát ‘decade’ (cf. Gk. 
Sexds). The corresponding ordinal was *dekmt-os, whence Gk. 
déxaros, Goth. tathund. 

In addition to the two stems *dekm and *dekmt, IE. also 
shows a dental stem without the initial syllable de- in rpidxovra 
from IE. *írio komto ‘three tens, and in Lat. viginti, Gk. 
cixart from IE. wi kmtt ‘two tens’ There was also an o-stem 
neuter *komtom ‘ten tens, hundred? whence Skt. catém, Lat. 
centum, Goth. hund, etc. 

Since primitive people everywhere count on the fingers, the 
word for ‘ten’ ought to mean ‘two hands,’ and therefore the 
second member of *de-km(t) is probably to be connected with 
Goth. handus. 'The IE. word was no doubt a consonant stem 
*komt, which was transferred to the u-declension in Germanic 
in the same way as Goth. fótus * foot? beside Gk. coss, Skt. pad, 
etc. Probably the accusative played an important role in the 


1 Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 61.26-27 (1921). 
Cf. Kretschmer, Glotta 14, 300-319 (1925); Sturtevant, Language 2. 29- 
34 (1926). 

3 Indogermanische Forschungen 21.99-115 (1907). 
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process; for *komim yielded handu, which might then be inter- 
preted as a u-stem accusative. 

The stem had several different forms in early IE. (*komt, 
“mt, *bm) and we cannot any longer tell under precisely what 
circumstances each occurred. We must also assume two dif- 
ferent meanings ‘hand’ and ‘pair of hands” The second 
meaning is virtually what we find in modern English lend a 
hand, hire a hand, etc. Note particularly two hands meaning 
‘two laborers? Possibly each meaning was originally confined 
to certain forms. 

The first element of *de-km(t) is an old stem *de, *do, *di 
‘two,’ which has left a trace in Lat. dis, Gk. dd ‘apart, in two 
directions.’ There was another stem *ue, *uo, *u of the same 
or similar meaning which we have met in its dual neuter form 
in viginti, pixar, *ui kmti ‘two tens. It appears also in Lat. 
-ve, Skt. -vd, Gk. $6 (from *ÿre) ‘either, or, and elsewhere. 
The two combined yielded the ablaut base *dewe/o, whence the 
dual nom.-ace. *dudéu (Lat. duo, eto.) 

The stem #bmt appears also in the Greek adverb xara ‘ along, 
down, Ir. cét, Welsh cant, Breton gant ‘with. From the fact 
that Greek shows a consonant-stem dative xarai parallel with 
Katé, it is clear that the latter also is a case form, and, from 
the Greek point of view, it could be nothing else than an accu- 
sative. The development of meaning is very easy. Fairly 
close parallels are presented by English beside, along side, at 
hand, and German bet der Hand, an der Hand, zur Hand. 
Assyrian. ttti “with ? is a case-form of ittu ‘side, and adi * with? 
(also ‘to, until’) is etymologically connected with idu ‘hand? 
Gk. xard probably got the meaning ‘down’ from such phrases 
as xara poor * with the stream’ and then ‘ down stream.’ 

It is impossible to separate Lat. com-, cwm ‘together, with? 
from Gk. kard. As verbal prefixes they are practically equiva- 
lent, and the Celtic congeners of xará exhibit the precise mean- 
ing of the Lat. preposition. Lat. com, however, implies IE. 
*bom, which is related to *km as *komt to *kmt. We must, 
therefore, add this to the three stem-forms indicated by the 
numerals. 
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The Hittite words for ‘ ten, ‘twenty; ‘ thirty; and * hundred’ 
are still unknown: but we have several derivatives of the word 
for ‘two,’ * namely, dayugas ‘two years old,’ tan (ta-a-an, da-a- 
an) ‘iterum; damais ‘alter’ and duwan ‘apart’ or the like, 
whose connection with the numeral appears most clearly in the 
correlative use: duwan . . . duwan ‘in one direction... in 
the other” The last-named word contains the familiar stem 
*duo-; but the other two seem to contain the stem *do-, o-grade 
of the *de which we have assumed as prior member of *de-km/(t). 

The only way to escape this conclusion would be to assume 
that initial du became t. in Hittite; then tan and damais would 
represent the stem-form *duo- and duwan would come from 
*duo- (cf. Lat. bis : duo, Gk. dis : 9o, etc.). Since cunei- 
form characters cannot represent two consonants together at the 
beginning of a word, it will perhaps never be possible to dis- 
prove this interpretation of the facts. If the initial group tw 
persisted in Hittite it must have been written by some such com- 
binations as those seen in du-wa-an ‘ apart’ (cf. ku-wa-at == Lat. 
quod) or in tu-e-ta-za ‘ate’ ® (cf. ku-i$ == Lat. quis), and it is, 
of course, possible to read all forms so written with the vowel u 
instead of the consonant w. Nevertheless, in view ‘of the fact 
that the groups kw and nw (kuns, kwat; ar-nu-an-zi == Skt. 
rnvdnti ‘they bring’) persisted in Hittite, it is probable that 
tw was also preserved. Probably, therefore, tan and ` damais 
contain the PIE. stem *de, *do ‘ two.’ 

Greek xará has a close parallel in Hittite katta, kattan * down, 
with, along side; afterwards. 9 ‘The double form occurs also in 
other adverbs, notably anta(n) ‘within, into, from within’ and 
appa(n) ‘back, behind, afterwards.’ The same situation con- 
fronts us in the neuter singular nom.-aec. of a-stems. Hroznÿ’s 

| 

? See Hrozny, Die Sprache der Hethiter 21, 93, 150, Boghazkôt-Stu- 
dien 3. 1165; Sommer, BoSt, 7.44; Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 12, 
We write d or t according to the value of the signs ‘in Assyrian, but 
the Hittite pronunciation was uniformly t. 

* See Hrozný, BoSt. 3. 50°. 

5 See Friedrich, Staatsvertrige des Hatti Reiches | in Hethitischer 
Sprache 44. 


See Friedrich, Zeitschrift für Assyriologie, Neue Folge 1. 173-174 
(1924), Staatsvertr. 34. 
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demonstration" that the bare stem sometimes occurs still holds, 
in my opinion, although some of his material is to be explained 
otherwise. It is equally certain that we have neuters singular 
ending in an. A clear case is dannattan * deserted, devastated.’ 8 
In the Law Code $40 (Hr.) Sahha-mii ‘my š? stands in line’ 
38, but Sahhan-a ‘and the š. inline 39. Götze (IF. 42.827 £.) 
may be right in his conjecture that yugan ‘yoke’ is an Indic 
loan-word, but the final nasal is not evidence to that effect. 
More significant is the fact that Gk. £— Skt. y seems to be 
represented by Hittite z in zeari ‘ coquitur? : fée (boil? It is 
probable that we shall have to recognize a nom.-acc. neut. either 
with or without final » in the other vowel-stems also. The 
u-stem neuter without final n is well attested; but SIG-in often 
functions as a neuter adjective. There is, then, no difficulty 
in recognizing katta and kattan as variant accusative forms. 
Both in the neuter vowel stems and in the adverbs katta(n), 
appa(n), anda(n), ete., the frequent loss of n is due to sandhi- 
conditions. In particular, the loss seems to have been regular 
before initial § Sommer and Ehelolf (BoSt. 10.65) cite 
humassan and pirasset. Closely parallel are the accusatives 
EN-iš-ši-in (Keilschriftteate aus Boghazkôi 6. 4. 4. 6), istama- 
nassan (K Bo. 6. 3. 1. 37), and addassan (2 Boghazküi-Texte in 
Umschrift 23 D 1. 10). In the interior of the word we have 
second sing. kuest from kuen- (KBo. 4. 4.2.57, KUB. 14. 15. 4. 
21), and haëk-, iterative from hann-.? Final n is occasionally 
written before initial $, but such conflicts are comparatively rare. - 
To match the Gk. dative xarai we find in Hittite. a locative 
form katti, which is used only in combination with possessive 
suffixes: katti-(m)mi ‘with me, katti-(¢) ti ‘with thee, katti- 
(§)& ‘with him. 11 Clearly the original meaning of katti-mi 
was ‘at my hand’ or ‘at my side” Consequently these forms 


T SH. 41-47; but cf, Friedrich, Staatsverir. 176°. 
SiHattusilis, Der Bericht über seine Thronbesteigung 2.12 (p. 14 . 
Götze), and Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghaeküi 8.80.9 (cf. Friedrich, 
Archiv für Keilschriftforschung. 2. 120—1925). | 
. See Hrozný, SH, 82. In this paper Sumerian ideograms are. printed 
' in straight capitals, and Assyrian words in slanting capitals. 
10 See Ehelolf, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 29.989 (1926). 
#1 See Friedrich, ZA., NF. 1.173. — 
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remove all doubts of the substantival origin of Hittite kata (n) 
and also of Gk. xará. 
We cannot, however, identify katta(n) and xará, as Hrozny 


(SH. 32°) does, on the basis of IE. *mia «or *kmim>. The 
syllabic nasals, at least when followed by a consonant, yielded 
un or wm in Hittite, as they did in Germanic. This is clearly 
the source of the personal ending un in the first sing. pret. 
(e.g. ešun * I was? — Gk. Za, Skt. dsam). The only alterna- 
tive would be to trace un to PIE. om, and the evidence is now 
abundant and elear that IE. o is represented in Hittite by a. 

It is almost equally necessary to trace the acc. pl. ending uš 
in part to ns. In the u-stems, of course, us comes from uns, 
but it has seemed strange that this one u-stem form should have 
become current in all the declensions, while in the other cases 
the o-stems and i-stems have rather been the aggressors. If, 
.however, the consonant stems as well as the u-stems regularly 
developed an acc. pl. in u$, that ending was common enough to 
exert à powerful influence upon the other declensions. Of course 
an intermediate stage between PIE. ns and Hittite us was uns. 

In the acc. sing. masc.-fem. we regularly have the ending an 
in the consonant-stems (e.g. humandan * totum’), but there is 
some reason for thinking that the ending wn was formerly cur- 
rent. I have shown? that Hittite haššuš ‘sun, king’ is to be 
identified with Skt. bhas ‘lustre, majesty’ and Greek das ‘sun, 
hero? on the basis of IE. *bhôs. I was obliged to leave unex- 
plained the shift from consonant-stem to u-stem; but if we 
assume that phonetic development gave acc. sing. haššun and 
ace. pl. hassuS, it is not strange that the other cases fell into line 
with these. 

In the TH. languages the negative prefix n furnishes a con- 
venient guide to the varying development of the syllabic nasal. 
I know of only one Hittite word in which it seems to appear. 
In a fragment of the Law Code (KBo. 6. 14. 9-10 == 8 120 Hr.) 
we read: ték-ku um-mi-ya-an-du-uf MUSENHA-uS ... 
[:u-i-ki] ta-a-i-e-iz-zi ták-ku 10 MUSENMA 1 ZU. ZU 
[KUBABBAR pa-a-i], If [anyone] steals ummiyanza birds— 
if (he steals) 10 birds, [he gives] 1 ZU.ZU [of silver] The 


13? Language 3. 116-117 (1927). 
19 Cf, Goth. handus, füius, ete. 
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preceding paragraph is badly mutilated, but clearly it is in a 
general way parallel to this. In place of um-mi-ya-an-du-u3 
MUSEN?LA, however, it reads lu-li-ya-43 MUSEN-i[n]; and 
the penalty is 12 ZU.ZU. What luliyas means we can only con- 
jecture, but at any rate it is clear that for stealing one bird of 
this kind the fine is 12 times as great as for stealing 10 ummi- 
yanza birds. Hence Hrozny’s translation of ummiyanza as 
‘young’ is plausible if.we add that the ummiyanza birds must 
be very young indeed. Now miyanza means ‘ripe,’?* and one 
is tempted to interpret um- as ‘un-” But what is an unripe 
bird? I have shown (i. c.) that miyari in an omen text means 
‘is ripe for birth, is born) Then ummiyanza MUSEN ought 
to mean ‘egg.’ That would fit the context in the code even 
better than Hrozny’s translation; for stealing eggs is far more 
common than stealing newly hatched chicks. 

Consequently the only way to connect katía(n) with Gk. xará 
is to assume that the o-grade stem *komt- became Hittite katt-. 
That PIE. o became Hittite a is well-known, but the change of 
mt to tt is not so easy to account for. We should expect partial 
assimilation to nt, not complete assimilation. It is possible, to 
be sure, to cite instances of tt for nt. In the firsbArzawa 
letter :5 we read LUha-lu-ga-tal-la-at-ti-in for VUhalugatallan-tin 
nuntium tuum.” In KBo. 3.3. 1 == BoSt. 8. 5. 1 there are re-: 
peated references to a town named Iyaruwadda or Iyaruwanda, 
and in KBo. 2.1. 4. 5 = BoSt. 3.1. 4. 5 the name of the town 
Sanantiya is written URUSG-na-ti-ya. Götze (Halt. 54?) iden- 
tified the verb hatta- with handa- ‘ fix, determine’ and hatiater 
with the derivative handatar ‘ numen; but Friedrich (ZA., NF. 
3.186 f.) holds that hatta- is a distinct verb, meaning ‘strike, 
pierce,’ and others !5 have suggested different interpretations of 
hattatar. It seems clear that there was some tendency to assi- 
milate n to a following t, but in general the group nt (often 
written nd) survives, as in kanda- * bind, anda (n). * within, hu- 
mant- ‘all,’ the participle in ant-, the third pl. mid. in anda, 
and very.numerous other forms. 


M See Sturtevant, Lang. 3. 111-112 (1927). 
15 Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln 31. 19. 
19 Hrozny, SH. 223; Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 4*. 
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A consistent and very frequent orthography with tt for origi- 
nal nt, such as we are assuming for katta(n) demands an ex- 
planation. It is to be found, I think, in the Assyrian words 
QADU ‘with’ and QATU ‘hand, both of which occur, in 
phonetic spelling, in the Hittite texts. It is impossible to con- 
sider katta(n) as a loan-word taken from either or both of these 
Assyrian words, on account of the difference in orthography; 
and besides so common and fundamental a word as katia(n) is 
the very last place to look for a loan word. But the Hittite 
scribes must have pronounced the consonants of QADU and 
QATU precisely like & and ¢ in native words, and consequently 
association of them with katía(n) was inevitable. Since they 
looked upon the Babylonian scribes as their masters, it was natu- 
ral for them to suppress the nasal which tended to be assimi- 
lated to the following ¢ in any case. No doubt the ordinary 
pronunciation continued to be *kanta(n). 

If katta(n) corresponds to the IE. stem *komi the stem *kmt 
should appear in Hittite as kunt or kutt, and we actually find 
loc. ku-ut-&, abl. ku-ut-ta-az, and ace. pl. ku-ud-du-ui. Som- 
mer and Ehelolf (BoSt. 10. 41) show that the word sometimes 
designates a ‘ wall,’ but they admit (ib. 53) the possibility that 
we should rather understand the more general meaning ‘ side.’ 
The latter force is required in KBo. 2.4.4. 22-23: nu A.NA 
DU URUNe-riik ku-wa-pt EZEN ITU.KAM DU-an-zi ‘nu 
KAP-lt ku-ut-ti hu-ki-eš-kán-zi. ‘When in honor of the storm 
god of Nerik they celebrate the festival of the month, they sing 
on the left side.’ 

We seem to have a derivative of kutt in kuttar, which some- 
times has the determinative UZU and must therefore denote a 
part of the body. Friedrich (Z4., NF. 2.275) hesitatingly 
suggests the meanings ‘shoulder, upper arm, muscle) We can, 
then, plausibly connect kutt- and kuttar, if we assume a basic 
meaning ‘hand, arm.’ 

We traced Greek xará to a consonant-stem accusative *bmim, 
and we are at liberty to consider Hittite katta(n) also a con- 
sonant-stem accusative; for an is the regular accusative ending 
of the masc.-fem. consonant stems in that language. It is now 
clear, however, that this an is not the regular ante-consonantal 
development of the syllabic nasal. Hither the consonant-stems 
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adopted the acc. ending an from the o-declension, or else an is 
the ante-vocalic development of the syllabic nasal. 

I find the IE. stem “kom (or possibly *km) in the Hittite 
enclitic. particle -kan. Although this word occurs with great 
frequency and particularly in the historical texts ‘and treaties, 
of which our understanding is most nearly complete, its mean- 
ing has not hitherto been established. Apparently the reason © 
why it has so long eluded us is that our modern idioms demand 
several apparently inconsistent translations. 

In a large number of passages the particle seems to mean 
* accordingly, therefore, consequently, so.’ In order to save space 
I quote only in translation, omitting details that do not affect 
the point. The translation of -kan is in each case in italics. 

Hatt. 1. 18-21 (p. 8 Gôtze): Serving as priest I sacrificed to 
the goddess; and therefore at the hand of Ishtar, my Lady, I 
saw prosperity(?). And Ishtar, my Lady, took me by the hand, 
_ and so she controlled me. 

Ib. 3: 63-65 (p. 28): He tried to ruin me, and accordingly 
he took from me the cities Hakpissas and Nerikkas. 

KBo. 4. 12. 1. 5-11 (== Gotze Hatt. 40): In the time of my 
father a serious illness befell me, a small child; and therefore 
my father put me into the hands of Middannamuwas, the chief 
scribe. Accordingly he recited a spell over me, and so he cured 
me of the disease. 

KBo. 6.29. 1. 11-14. (== Götze, Hatt. 46): Ishtar of Samu- 
has, my Lady, gave me arms, gave me the favor of my father 
and of my brother. And therefore?” from that time on I took 
refuge with the goddess. 

K Bo. 5. 8. 1. 26 f. (Tenner, Hin Hethitischer Annalentext des 
Königs Mursilis II p. 10) : Kattitimuwas, however, was friendly 
tome. Therefore I marched through it, and attacked the coun- 
try of Taggasta. 

Particularly cogent are the examples in which -kan follows a 
causal conjunction. 


17 am-mu-ug-ma-kán, which Götze translates ‘ich aber” In this pas- 
sage and many others it is impossible to translate -ma by English ‘ but’ 
or ‘however.’ Its force is about that of Greek óé and Latin autem, 
which ean sometimes be rendered by English ‘and, and which must 
occasionally be omitted altogether in an English version. 
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Ib. 1. 23-25: Because they had heard of me, therefore I did 
not march by day. 

Ib. 4. 13-15 (p. 16): Because ** my booty had become bulky, 
therefore I did not march out from the camp. 

Hatt. 8. 79 (p. 39 Götze): Because 9 he quarrelled with me, 
therefore the gods made him suffer defeat at my hands in the 
trial. 

Sharply opposed to these passages are others in which -kan 
seems to point a contrast. 

Hatt. 3.69-71 (p. 28 Götze): You are a Great King, but 
nevertheless I am king of one fortress. 

Hatt. 4. 24-26 (p. 32 Götze): Although she <Ishtar> never 
at any other time deserted Urhi-Tesupas, she nevertheless shut 
him up in Samuhas like a pig in a sty. 

Code $ 31 (Hrozny): If a free man and a slave woman are 
in love( ?) and they have come together, and he takes her for his 
wife, and they build(?) a house and have children, and after- 
wards they nevertheless either begin to quarrel or separate(?) 
and divide the household. . . . 

Ib. 834 (Hr.): If a slave pays the dowry for a woman and 
takes her for his wife, nevertheless no one shall let her go. 

It is not uncommon for a translator to find himself compelled 
to use such opposite renderings of one and the same word. We 
referred above (in. 17) to Greek 3é and Latin autem. Another 
case in point is the use of Latin idem ‘ the same’ to connect two 
different predicates to the same subject. Lane 1° says: It may 
be variously rendered by likewise, also, all the same, on the other 
hand, at once, very, nevertheless.’ In such cases, of course, the 
word to be translated does not really mean either ‘likewise’ or 
‘nevertheless’; it merely calls attention to the fact that two 
predicates (or two sentences) stand side by side. Latin vir 
doctus idemque prudens means * a man who is educated and like- 
wise discreet,’ and vir indoctus idemque prudens means ‘a man 
who is uneducated and nevertheless discreet’; but idem itself 
means merely ‘at the same time.’ 


18 In these two passages and others -ken stands in the causal clause 
also. In Hatt. 3.79 it may refer to the preceding sentence; but in ell 
such sentences I suspect that the first -kan is correlative with the sec- 
ond. If so it ean seareely be translated into English. 

19 À Latin Grammar? § 2371. 
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Just so our Hittite particle -kan is often best translated 
‘therefore ’ or ‘nevertheless, but strictly it means * under these 
circumstances, at the same time, in this way” In many pas- 
sages some such translation as this is necessary. 

Papanikri 1. 17 (p. 2* Sommer-Ehelolf): Inquire of the ora-' 
cle what the omen <is which> befell you under these circum- 
stances in the temple. (These are the words addressed by the © 
‘priest to the puerpera after an ill-omend accident to the birth- 
chair in the temple.) 

Hatt. 3. 63-64 (p. 20 Gótze—A long list of provinces en- 
trusted to Hattusilis by his brother has just been given): And 
whatever countries here (listed) my brother thus put into my 
hand. ... 

Code $ III (p. 78 Hr.): If anyone kills a trader of Hatti 
for his goods, he shall give . . . and restore the goods three 
 timesover. [If], however, he has no goods with.him and under 
these circumstances anyone kills him in anger... . 

There is a very common formula in the treaties, in- trans- 
lating which Friedrich inserts ‘so’ where -kan stands in the 
text. He probably does not intend the word as a translation of 
-kan, but surely that is its force. One PRE will be 
enough. 

Treaty with Duppi-Tesup $ 18 18 Friedrich) : . if 
any one of these captives shall escape from me, and i uus 
refuge with you, and you do not seize him and do not give him 
back to the king of Hatti, and you rather speak thus to him: 
€, .. go wherever you are going, and I shall not know (about) 
you”; under these circumstances you break the oath. 

This, then, is the real meaning of the particle -kan. Its simi- 
larity to the meaning of katta(n) * with, alongside? is apparent. 
The principal difference between the two is that -kan applies 
only to sentences or clauses as wholes, and emphasizes the coex- 
istence of the proposition contained in its own sentence or 
clause with one or more propositions previously stated. It fol- 
lows from this limitation that -kan cannot share in the meaning 
* down? which belongs to katta(n). 

We have (p. 249) assigned one further meaning to katta(n), 
namely * afterwards.) This meaning was postulated by Fried- 
rich (refs. above) for such passages as that in the treaty with 
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Duppi-Tesup 1. 25-26 (p. 12 Friedrich): nu-za ma-a-an 
DUMU. UŠ i-ya-Ài nu kat-ta ILNA KOR URUA-mur-ri a-pa-a- 
áš LUGAL-uš e-eš-du, ‘And if you have a son, hereafter in the 
land of Amurru he shall be king” Friedrich.admits the possi- 
bility in all passages of saying instead ‘in the same way,’ but 
he is inclined, correctly, I think, to stick to his original inter- 
pretation. At any rate it is sometimes necessary to translate 
-kan ‘afterwards, thereupon’ or the like. Just on the border 
between ‘under these circumstances’ and ‘thereupon ° is: 

Pap. 2. 8-18 (p. 6* Sommer and Ehelolf): At evening, how- 
ever, they bring the god in. When they bring him to the door 
of the house, a second Hattili-priest puts on(?) his hat, and 
before the god pours out a libation. And then at last he takes 
the god from him. 

In many passages the particle seems to do nothing more than 
mark chronological continuity; e. g.: 

Pap. 4. 23-26 (p. 12* Sommer and Ehelolf): When, how- 
ever, they have reached the door of the Sinapsi-house, the sacri- 
ficer sits down; and thereupon the Hattili-priest takes the lamb 
from her, and next he puts it in a clean spot. 


Undoubtedly the new evidence adds considerably to the plau- 
sibility of the etymological conjectures with which we started. 
We have found independent testimony to the existence in PIE. 
of *de ‘two, and of *komt, *kmt hand. There is no longer 
room to doubt that case-forms of the latter stem gave rise to 
adverbs and prepositions meaning ‘along side, together, with.’ 
We have also found the shorter stem *kom carrying a similar 
force. It is to be hoped that the identification of other Hittite 
numerals will make the proof complete. 


E. H. STURTEVANT. 
Yann UNIVERSITY. 
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We would connect the English words numbered below with 
the Germanic adjectival stem *spika-, *spikka- ‘split, stripped 
off, long and narrow, thin and pointed (like a splinter), lean, 
thin, and dry, from a root meaning ‘to split, contained in the 
following words: ON. spikr.‘a spike, spik ‘a splinter or chip 
. of wood, a narrow piece of wood," Nor. spik ‘a splinter, a spoke,’ 
Sw. spik ‘a spike” Nor. spika ‘to split wood, to chip wood,’ 
Sw. dial. spika ‘to split, Dan. spege ‘to salt and dry or smoke 
fish or flesh’ (the fish are split open and the meat is usually 
sliced in strips), Nor. dial. spikjen ‘salted and smoked, dry, 
lean, thin,’ Sw. spicken ‘salted and smoked,’ MUG. spik * dry,’ 
spikherink * salt herring,’ LG. spikken * to salt and smoke,’ Dan. 
dial. Si or thin, Sw. and Nor. dial. spinke ‘a thin 
person,’ Sw. spink ‘a splinter, chip, what is cut or shorn off} 
spinka ‘to cut in two’; closely allied to: Eng. pike ‘a pick, 
spike, staff, peak, a fish,’ peak, pick, ME. pic, pic, AS. pic ‘a 
point, pointed instrument, pike? ON. pik ‘a prickle, thorn, 
peak’; Eng. to pick, AS. pician, ON. pikka ‘to pierce or hack 
with a pointed implement’; Eng. to peck, MLG. pecken ‘to 
peck with the beak’; Eng. pink ‘to pierce with a point, AS. 
pinca ‘a point” Nor. dial. pink ‘a peak, WFlem. pink ‘a 
point’; probably also to ON. sp&tr, OHG. spekt, Ger. specht, 
MLG. specht, MDu., Du. specht ‘woodpecker’ (Eng.. speight 
was borrowed from MLG. or MDu.), to which are perhaps re- 
lated as to root Lat. picus ‘woodpecker,’ pica ‘magpie,’ Skr. 
n ‘the Indian cuckoo’; and, with AS. pic ‘a point, picung 

‘a pricking, probably to Goth. peika-bagms * palm tree.’ 

Germanie *spika-, *spikka- is, like Lith. speigliat ‘thorns of 
a plant,’ from an IE. stem *spig-, an aan of the root *spi- 
‘to be pointed? in Lat. spina ‘thorn,’ spica ‘ear of grain, tuft 
E. plants, Suum a sharp point, arrow, spear, OH.G. spenala 

‘a pin, Gr. spilás ‘a reef, rock,’ Lett. spile ‘a nail, pin, or fork 
of wood, spikis ‘ bayonet,’ E a split stick for catching 
and holding crabs” ON. spira ‘a stalk, stem, slender tree trunk,’ 
AS. spir ‘a tall and slender stalk,’ Eng. spire, AS. spitu ‘a spit,’ 
Eng. spit, Ger. spitz * pointed.’ 
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1. English speck (1688, apparently from Du. spek and Ger. 
speck), spick ‘fat meat, blubber, the layer of fat lying between 
the muscular flesh and the skin of swine, whale, or hippopota- 
mus, ME. spik, spyk, spiche, AS. spec, spic ‘ bacon, lard, the fat 
flesh of swine’: ON. spik ‘fat of seals, whales, ete., blubber; 
MLG. speck ‘the fat lying outside the flesh of an animal? 
(whence Dan. spek ‘blubber, lard’), Du. spek, OHG. spec, Ger. 
speck ‘bacon, fat, blubber; Du. speksnijder, speksnijer € blub- 
ber-cutter, chief harpooner on a whaler’ (whence Eng. speck- 
stoneer). 

This group, sometimes abandoned in silence (NED., Week- 
ley) or with a “ Herleitung unsicher” (Hoops) and sometimes 
connected (Kluge, Schrader, Century) with Gr. píón, Skr. pivan 
‘fat, plump, swelling, is now usually linked (Uhlenbeck, Falk- 
Torp, Franck-van Wijk) with Skr. sphij-, sphigt * buttock, hip.’ 
But neither the suffix nor the Sanskrit meaning appears at any 
time or place between Indo-Iranian and Germanic, and nowhere 
in Germanic is there any suggestion of buttock or hip: the idea 
is that of fat that is stripped, or flensed, from the back or side 
of a blubber-bearing animal, an idea that is perfectly paralleled 
in the English phrase, a strip of bacon, and in Eng. flitch, AS. 
flicce, ON. flikki ‘a side of bacon, Lith. páltis ‘a side of bacon, 
flitch,’ which belong to IE. *(s)p(h)el- ‘to split Lith. pleïkti 
“to split open a fish.’ 

2. English speck, ME. spekke (¢ 1440), spekk; English 
spetch, spech (1611) ‘a strip of undressed hide, a paring or 
piece of leather, a patch of leather or cloth’; English dial. speck 
‘the sole of a shoe.’ 

“ Of obscure origin "—NED. 


3. English dial. speck ‘a long thin piece of iron nailed upon 
a plough to keep it from wearing '|—EDD. 


4. English spitchcock, spechcock (1597), spitchcoke (1601) 
‘an eel split lengthwise for broiling or frying? from ME. 
“epiche, *speche + coke: the method of preparing large eels in 
the 17th century was to ‘ split-cook’ them, as it is to-day. 

NED. leaves the word “ of obscure origin,” but NED. fails to 
remark that from the beginning a spitchcock eel was an unusually 


1 The earliest date in NED. 
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large one, and fails to mention, even in the definitions and quo- 
tations, the essential feature of its preparation, the lengthwise 
splitting. On the other hand, NED. is quite justified in reject- 
ing without mention the frequent derivation of the word from 
spit ‘the cooking implement" -+ cock ‘the bird,’ on the ground 
that it “may have been originally a name for a fowl roasted on 
8 spit, transferred fancifully to an eel split and broiled ” (Cen- 
tury, followed by others). 


5. English spatchcock ‘a fowl split open, or in two, and 
broiled or grilled,’ altered, perhaps by popular etymology, from 
spiichcock; English dial. spatchcock ‘a person tied with his 
limbs extended, as for flogging.’ For the semantic relation of 
these two words, compare the noun spread eagle in NED.: “A 
person secured with the arms and legs stretched out, especially 
in order to be flogged ” and “ A fowl flattened out for broiling.” 

The word spaichcock has usually been explained as abbrevia- 
tion of a curious and undocumented dispatch cock, a derivation 
which Grose (1785) thus rationalizes: *. . . an Irish dish upon , 
any sudden occasion. It is a hen just killed from the roost, or 
yard, and immediately skinned, split, and broiled.” But except 
in this pópular etymology the haste of preparation plays no róle, 
whereas, just as in spiéchcock, which is occasionally used as a 
variant of spatchcock; the splitting is the essential culinary fea- 
ture. Likewise, to spatchcock a document is to interpolate (not 
add) unauthorized material, usually with emphasis on the fact 
that it is inserted between two component parts with which it is 
itself incongruous. 


6. English spick (1611) ; speek, speake (1611) ; spike (1345- 
'6) ; spike-nail, spiknail (1314-5) ; spiker, spyker (1574) ; spik- 
ing (14th cent.), spyking (1807-8), spikyng (1261), AS. spic- 
ing (c 1000) *a large nail": MLG. spiker, MDu. spiker, Du. 
spijker, MHG. spicher, Ger. speichernagel, ON. spikr ‘a spike,’ 
LG. dial. spike ‘a wooden nail or peg, ON. spik ‘a splinter of - 
wood, a chip, Nor. spik ‘a splinter,’ Sw. spik ‘a spike," Nor. 
spīka-‘ to split wood, to chip wood.’ 

Although AS. spicing is certain in meaning and TINO in 


form (see Toller, Supplement), it is not quoted by NED., which 
considers this entire group of doubtful origin but permits the 
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inference that spike may be borrowed from Scandinavian, and 
spike-nail, spiker, and spiking from Low German. And indeed 
spiker is presumably from Middle Dutch, but there is no suffi- 
cient indication that any of the others are loan words. The 
form spike is traced by most etymologists from Middle English 
to Scandinavian, and by some further to Lat. spica, but Falk- 
Torp, Franck-van Wijk, Weekley permit the assumption of a 
Germanic group independent of the Latin word, and Kluge, 
Walde, New International consider the English word cognate 
with ON. spikr, spik. 

English spike * an ear of grain (1393), a type of inflorescence 
(1578), lavender (1539), spikenard (1540) ’ is probably, but 
not necessarily, borrowed from Lat. spica ‘an ear of grain, the 
spike-shaped tuft of plants.’ 

English spikenard (c 1850) is borrowed from Late Lat. spica 
nardi. 


7. English spick and span new (1579-80) ‘ as new as a (new) 
nail and a (fresh) chip,’ from Eng. spick * nail’ (1611), variant 
of spike, and span new (c 1300), from ON. spän-nÿyr, from 
spünn ‘chip’ and nÿr ‘new.’ 

Compare, partly for form and partly for meaning, Sw. dial. 
spik-spangande ny, Dan. splinder spanken ny, Nor. spilder ny, 
Du. spikspelder-nieuw, spiksplinter-meuw, W Flem. spikspankel- 
nieuw, MHG. spänniuwe, Ger. splitterneu, nagelneu, funkel- 
nagelneu, spanneu, spannagelneu. l 


8. English spoke (of a wheel), ME. spoke, spake, AS. spaca: 
OF ris. spéke, MDu. speke, speec, Du. speek, OS. spēka, MLG. 
spéke, OHG. speicha, Ger. speiche. 

According to VED. the ultimate origin of these words is 
uncertain, but almost indisputably they belong, in an ablaut 
relation, to our Germanie stem, and they are added here mainly 
as a part of the cumulative evidence that shows the continuation 
of that stem, with its variety of form and meaning, into Anglo- 
Saxon and English. 

In view of that varieby of meaning, the argument is not com- 
plete without semantie parallels, and it is not difficult to find, 
under the IE. root *(s)phel-, *(s)pel- ‘to split, examples for 
most, if not all, of the semantic developments advanced or ac- 
cepted by this paper: Skr. sphätayati ‘he splits” OHG. spaltan 
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~~ split,” Lith. späliai ‘the shive of flax,” Eng. apes splent 

‘a split piece of wood, Eng. splinter, Nor. dial. splint ‘a wood- - 
en nail, a wedge for fastening, Lat. spolium ‘ the skin or hide 
stripped from an animal, Gr. spolds ‘a leather garment,” MHG. 
spelte * a piece of wood split off? ON. flis ‘a splinter, chip,’ ON. 
spotr ‘a bar, rod, skewer,” MHG. spale ‘rung of a ladder, Ger. 
dial. spale, spal ‘a wooden spit, wedge,’ Eng. spale ‘a splinter, 
chip, shaving, or stick of wood, Lith. pleïkti ‘to split open a 
fish and spread it out,’ Lith. péltis ‘a side of bacon, flitch,’ ON. 
flsickt ‘a, side of bacon, AS. flicce, Eng. flitch. 


Hanorp H. BENDER, 


STEPHEN J. HERBEN, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 


á ON APULEIUS’ HERMAGORAS. 


The lost work of Apuleius entitled Hermagoras is known only 
by the following fragments: 


1. Visus est et adulescens honesta forma quasi ad nuptias 
exornatus trahere se in penitiorem partem domus.' 


9. Verum infirma scamillorum obice fultae fores.? 
3. Aspera hiems erat, omnia ningue canebant.? 


4. Et cibatum, quem iucundum esse nobis animadverterant, 
eum adposiverunt.* 


5. Pollincto eius funere domuitionem paramus.® 


6. Priscian, G. L. K., Vol. IT, p. 135, 17: *saucio saucius; 
‘scio scius? sic Apuleius in primo Hermagorae et Pacuvius in 
T'eucro: | 


Posiquam defessus + perrogitando advenas 
De gnatis neque . . . quemquam invenit scium 


All that we can safely infer from this is that Apuleius used scius 
or a word of similar formation; it is unlikely that Priscian is 
citing the verses as from both authors. 

The early editors of Apuleius supposed that the Hermagoras 
was a dialogue; * but in more recent times it has been generally 


1 Priscian, ed, Hertz in G. D. K., vol. IL, p. 85, 1. 13. 

? Ibid. 111, 2. 

* Jbid. 279, 14. 

t Ibid. 528, 24. . 

5 Fulgentius, Expos. Serm. Ant., p. 112, 10 (Helm). For domui 
tionem parare ci. Met. X, 18: dispositis coemptisque omnibus domui- 
tionem parabat; YII, 19; IV, 35; XI, 24 (dom. comparo); for pollingo, 
Flor. 19. 

? So Wower (1606) in the Delphin edition, vol. I, p. 17: “ Herma- 
goras Apuleii, Fulgentii et Prisciani mentione notus, cuius argumenti 
fuerit assequi non potui. Dialogi speciem prae se ferre videtur. In- 
scriptio a persona cui partes loquentis dederat. Tributus autem in 
plures Hermagoras, imitatione Platonis, ut ex locis a Prisciano citatis 
conjicere lieet." Wower’s opinion is approved by Scrivcrius (1624), 
by Bétolaud (Oeuvres Complétes d'Apulée, 1835), and by Hildebrand 
(1842). The fragments give no sure indication of more than one 
speaker, but if there were several speakers, which is a reasonable 
assumption, the fact would be no more indicative of a dialogue in the 
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regarded as'a romance.” Schanz takes this point of view, and 
rightly I think, although he devotes only three lines to the sub- 
ject apart from his references to the ancient citations. With 
similar brevity Teuffel and Schwabe declare that the Herma- 
goras was a romance, and probably of somewhat the same type 
as the Metamorphoses. This is as much information on the 
subject as will be found in the handbooks and in the editions of 
Apuleius’ works; but if we assume that the Hermagoras was a 
romance, there are some further inferences to be drawn from 
the fragments which, though conjectural, are nevertheless worth 
considering. In short, I suspect that the lost Hermagoras was 
very much like the Satyricon of Petronius. The scenes are sug- 
gestive of the same kind of surroundings (cf. nos. 1, 2, and 4); 
the book may have been written in a mixture of prose and verse 
(cf. no. 3) ; the narrative was evidently told in the first person 
(cf. nos. 4 and 5); and the principals are apparently two or 
more in number (cf. nos. 4 and 5), as in Petronius, and may 
have included a rhetorician, Hermagoras, analogous to En- 
colpius. 

The name Hermagoras, which constitutes the title, was pre- 
sumably that of the leading character; and since this name was 
well known in antiquity as belonging to several rhetoricians,? 
it may be reasonably inferred that Apuleius chose this name 
because he thought it appropriate to a protagonist whom he was 
representing as a professional rhetorician. That he should have 
chosen the name of a respected rhetorician as that of his pro- 


technical sense than of a romance. On the other hand, the subject- 
matter of these fragments is certainly far more suggestive of a real- 
istic narrative than of a Platonic dialogue; and so is the division into 
books. 

' Of. Jahn in Site-Ber. Gesell. Wiss. Leipzig, 1850, p. 283: “man 
würde . . . vermuthen dass es ein Roman gewesen sei, wie der goldene 
Esel?; and Schanz, Rôm. Lit. ITI, p. 126. For the content of the 
first reference, as well as for some timely critieism in.my treatment of 
the verse (cf. infra) I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Tenney 
Frank. 

$ W. S. Teufel, Róm. Lit. III, p. 104 (6th ed. 1913, revised by Kroll 
and Skutsch) and Schwabe (1895) in Pauly-Wissowa s. v. Apuleius : 
* wohl ein Roman wie die Metamorphosen." 

? See Pauly-Wissowa, 8. v. Hermagoras. The most celebrated of the 
name was he of Temnos, who lived in the second century B. C. 
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tagonist is not surprising; for he has a certain romantic fond- 
ness for the famous names of the literary world which tends to 
overbalance the nicer feelings of propriety. This is shown in 
the Metamorphoses, where Plutarch and Sextus are enrolled in 
the family of Lucius, and where the author even identifies him- 
self at times with the ass. Moreover, the name Hermagoras is 
especially appropriate to a work of this kind, since it is sug- 
gestive of the market-place and of low life (cf. Lucian, Jup. 
Trag. 33). In thus putting a realistic or burlesque narrative 
into the mouth of a rhetorician, Apuleius would be following 
the outstanding example of Petronius, whose work must have 
been the chief representative in Roman literature of this type 
of romance, and could scarcely have been unknown to him.!? 
Petronius had made his romance serve as a framework for the 
insertion of all kinds of artistic digressions, and these were the 
more easily motivated owing to the literary character of the prin- 
cipal actor. Is it not likely, therefore, that Apuleius brought 
in his rhetorician for the same purpose? To his academic mind 
Hermagoras must have been almost synonymous with rhetoric 
and criticism; hence, we can scarcely doubt that if the protago- 
nist j7/the lost work was named Hermagoras, Apuleius saw to 
it ‘aat he displayed his wares. Such is our author's irresistible 
éndency in the Metamorphoses where the occasions are obvi- 
d ously less favorable, and such was the example of his chief 
Roman predecessor in burlesque fiction. It is noteworthy that 
the protagonist in Aoëûkios 3) "Ovos and in the Metamorphoses is 
also a literary man though for a different purpose, whereas in 
the sentimental romances this is never the case. 

The autobiographical form of narrative as suggested by bus 
ments 4 and 5 is also a distinetive feature of the burlesque 
romance. We find it in the "Ovos and its original as well as in 
the Metamorphoses and the Satyricon. On the other hand, the 
sentimental romances, which originated most probably as a de- 
motie offshoot from history, regularly employ the third person, 


10 For a list of parallel passages between Apuleius nnd Petronius 
see A, Collignon, étude sur Pétrone, pp. 388-390. ‘The list includes, 
however, à number of expressions which belong to the narrative and 
colloquial style generally, rather than to Petronius individually. 

4 For a brilliant exposition of this view see J. Ludvikovsky, Recky 
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except in the latest of the ancient specimens, that of Achilles 
Tatius. 

Fragments 2 and 3 are both printed by Hertz as if they 
were prose. The latter, however, ‘appears to be dactylie, 
although the quantity of the first syllable of cänebant has to be 
treated as short. The presence of this verse, which is historical : 
in ebaraeter and may easily have fitted into the narrative, sug- 
- gests that Apuleius had mingled prose and poetry in the Herma- 
goras after the manner of Petronius in the Satyricon. Inci- 
dentally, fragment 2 also looks poetic and archaic (note the 
alliteration and iambic ending in fultae fores), although I am 
not Ingenious enough to scan it as it stands. Possibly its form 
or content has been garbled, as is the case with several of Pris- 
clan’s quotations from the Latin poets.” 

The first fragment may be interpreted in one of two ways, 
according as we take se as referring to adulescens or to an indi- 
rect object implied by visus est. The latter alternative seems, 
preferable and the sentence may be thus translated: “In her 
(his?) dream a young man of seemly appearance and dressed 
up as for a wedding seemed to be dragging her (him?) into the 
inner part of the house.” In place of et a number of manu- 
“scripts read ei (see Hertz ad. loc.) which I prefer, although it 
is not essential to my interpretation. The dream used as a 
motivating device to forecast an event that actually happens is 
common in ancient romance and especially in Apuleius.** 


B. E: PERRY. 


UNIVERSITY OF TLLINOIR. 


+ 


Román Dobrodružný, Prague, 1925. The book is graced with a twelve- 
page résumé in French at the end. L.’s theory is essentially a modifi- 
cation of Lavagnini’s (cf. A. J. P. XLIV, 371 ff.), but with much less 
emphasis upon local myths as the starting point, and with keener 
insight into the nature of the literary tradition. 

12 See the quotation from Juvenal VI, 260 in vol. II, p. 112; iioue 
from Terence, ibid. pp. 315; 400, 22; 402, 1; from Plautus, 265; 266, 15. 

18 Of. Met. IV, 27, VIII, 9, IX, 31, XI, 3, 20, 22, 29, 30, 31; Petronius 
104, : 


DRAVIDIAN 1 AND 2. 


The root-forms of these numerals are represented by the ad- 
jectives or (1) and w (2) in Kanara; Tamil has oru, iru, and 
both languages have or, ir, used before words beginning with a 
vowel! The Kanara nouns are orvan, orban, obba(nu) m., 
orval, orbal, obbalu £., trvar, irbar, ibbaru m.f., ondu, eradu n. 
The Tamil nouns are oruvan, oruttan m., orutti f., wuvar m.f., 
ondru, trandu n. The v-suffixes are the same as those of demon- 
strative pronouns, -an < “san, -al < *sal, -ar < *har, with v < 
w as a hiatus-filler. The Kanara nouns imply *oru and "iru, 
or “oro and “ero, as older basic forms; for if the suffixes had 
been added directly to the roots or and ir, the v would not have 
been inserted. The suffix of orutían resembles tan (self), but 
it is probably based on the feminine tt-suffix. Apparently -tti 
came from Aryan sért (woman), perhaps thru the Prakrit form 
atthi or thi. 

Kanara ondu is derived from *ondru, r being lost as in handi 
and earlier pandi beside Tamil pandri (swine). A similar 
change is seen in modern obbanu and ibbaru, beside the older 
forms with radical r. In Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
(1875, reprinted 1913), Tamil ondru is described as a nasalized 
variant of oru. This is merely a statement of the apparent 
form-relation; it fails to explain anything. Probably ondru is 
derived from *orundu, a compound of the root or the basic form 
and undu (there is). Tamil ungu has no inflection; the Ka- 
nara equivalent is untu, apparently a contraction of *undutu, 
with the regular ending of the neuter singular. The develop- 
ment of *orundu must have been earlier than the distinction 
of nouns and adjectives. Early Dravidian agreed with most of 
the modern languages in requiring a vowel to follow the reverted 
lingual d. In the development ondru < *orndu < *orundu the 
unusual group ndr was replaced by the nearest similar group, 
ndr. 


1 Arden, Tamil Grammar, ch. 4 (Madras, 1910); Kittel, Kannada 
Dictionary (Mangalore, 1894); Kittel, Kannada Grammar, ch. 15 
(Mangalore, 1903); Pope, Tamil Handbook, § 172 (Oxford, 1911); Vin- 
son, Manuel de la langue tamoule, 837 (o misprinted as 6—Paris, 
1903); Wickremasinghe, Tamil Grammar, $ 19 (London, 1906). 
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In his Comparative Grammar Caldwell says that Tamil 
irattu (double) ‘implies *iradu as an older form of irandu. This 
theory is evidently wrong. In Tamil an occlusive following a 
nasal is regularly voiced; a voiceless occlusive replaces a nasal 
before a voiceless sound that remains such, and a double occlu- 
sive is always voiceless. Tamil ff can represent ancient it, 
or dd, or nit, or ndg. Corresponding to Kanara kāmis- < *ka- 
mic- < *kanit- < *kamitt-, the causative of kän- (see, appear), 
Tamil has kätt- (show) < *kümti- < *kanitt-, the causative of 
kün- (see, appear): Kanara s is the regular derivative of the 
palatal occlusive c between vowels; and c may replace ¢ after + 
. in southern Dravidian.? Tamil randu has equivalents with nd 
in Góndi, Kui, Kurukh, Malto and Telugu, showing that the 
nasal is ancient. Thus the ff of srattu may be assumed to repre- 
send ndd. Similarly Tamil has the adjective itirai for *inddrai | 
from indru (today), which is composed of the demonstrative € 
and a stressless form of nal (day); and ottrai (single) for 
*onddrat from ondru. | 

In early Dravidian the first vowel of a simple word was strest. 
The force. of the voice weakens as it progresses from the begin- 
ning of a strest vowel. Thus in Tamil aindu (five), pämbu 
(snake), irundu (having been), the nasals are weaker than 
those of nambikkai (trust), pandri (swine), vandu (having 
come), because they are further from.the point of greatest force. 
The weak nasals are lost and the strong ones are kept in the 
Kanara forms of these words: aidu, pavu, irdu, nambike, pandi, 
bandu. Kanara irdu < *irudu < *irundu and eradu < “irandu 
show a normal loss of weak nasals. In the compound *orundu, 
or rather the sentence *or *undu, the u was strest, and therefore 
. the strong nasal was kept. After *irundu had changed to 
*irudu, Kanara developt *orundu as a single word with strest o, 
and both words lost weak u. The openness of a makes it more 
sonorous than any other vowel: hence it was kept in eradu, 
while *irudu lost w, just as Catalan has mala « mala beside 
mal < malum and mal < male. 

Apparently Dravidian érandu (couple) was formed from 
*irundu (there are two) under the influence of Prakrit danda 
or Sanskrit dwandwa (couple). Caldwell mentions Singhalese 


2 A, J. Ph., vol. 38, p. 315. 
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iruntata (double), without perceiving what it implies. It is 
based on Tamil *irunttu < "irunddu, which became irattu in 
accord with the change of *irundu to irandu. Kodagu or Coorg, 
spoken in Coorg near the Tulu region, has dandé (2). The ë 
(=e in bakery) may bave come from v, like that of wondé == 
Kanara ondu; the initial d indicates strong Aryan influence and 
seems to prove that Kodagu was formerly spoken in a region 
much further north. 

Tulu is in contact with Kanara, but is not closely related to 
Kanara-Tamil; it represents a separate division, perhaps for- 
merly spoken in the central region between Kanara and Góndi 
or Kui. Tulu has the nouns wort m., worti f., irver m.f., 
wondzt, raddé n., and uses the neuter forms as adjectives. The 
change of dr to dz seems to depend on a following +, which may 
correspond to Kanara-Tamil u: wondži < *ondri, müdii = 
Tamil mündru (3). The use of *?randu as the first member of 
a compound (like our day in daylight) caused it to become an 
adjective, and the resultant weakening of stress allowed the 
initial vowel to disappear in Tulu and other languages. Ex- 
pressions like ‘ ox-pair’ and ‘ pair-ox’ are equally possible for 
‘two oxen’ in Dravidian, altho the first word is always the 
adjective-equivalent, as in English compounds. Tulu raddé is 
an extension of *rad, a stressless form of *eradu or *iradu, the 
weak nasal being lost as in Kanara. The same extension is seen 
in Tulu kanné for *kan — Tamil kan (eye), with a single root- 
nasal as in Malto zanu (eye) and in Tulu kananir (eye-water, 
tears). 

Early Kanara and Telugu have, beside the ordinary r-symbol, 
a letter representing what is called harsh or strong r, here tran- 
scribed Æ. In the modern languages it is replaced by the ordi- 
nary r. The ancient sound cannot have been merely a strong 
trill, since R may be doubled, as in the old spelling of Telugu 
gurramu (horse). Many languages distinguish simple r and a 
strong trill, but a further distinction of a doubly strong r can- 
not reasonably be assumed. In early Kanara the sound À might 


? Burnell, Specimen of Kodagu (Mangalore, 1873) ; Cole, Coorg Gram- 
mar (Bangalore, 1867). 

‘Brigel, Tulu Grammar (Mangalore, 1872). 

9 Arden, Telugu Grammar, § 44 (Madras, 1921). 
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end a word: basik — Tamil vajidru (belly). This shows that 
it was a simple sound; consonant-groups could not end a word 
in early Kanara, and double consonants were always simplified 
at the end of a word. Evidently E was voiceless r. | 
Telugu is spoken in the region between Kanara-Tamil and 
the northern languages (except Brahui). A closer connection 
with Kurukh-Malto than with Góndi or Kui is apparently im- 
plied by n < zn and £ < sn in Telugu, beside n derived from 
both groups in Kanara-Tamil, ¢ from both in Kurukh-Malto, s 
from both in Kui, À from both in Gôndi.f Modern Telugu has 
the adjectives oka (1), rendu (2), and the nouns okadu m., 
okate Í., okati n., ddaru m.f., rendu n. A variant of oka is 
vaka; the 1r-basis is represented in ruva? (20), and innüru 
(200) with nn « rn. The development of rendu from *irandu 
has a parallel in Telugu nédu (today) beside $ nädu (this day). 
Caldwell is evidently right in assuming that «ddaru contains the 
ir-basis, but he fails to discuss its second element. The older 
form is iddaEu, with an ending unlike that of early Telugu 
iruguru or iruvuru = Tamil éruvar. As sr became ss in Prá- 
krit, we might assume a Prakrit form *dasso f. (two persons), 
representing the dwa-basis combined with-the suffix of Prakrit 
cadasso,? Sanskrit catasras f. (4) and tisras f. (8). Telugu has 
lost ancient s; Aryan *dasso, borrowed before Telugu developt 
a new s from c, would be adopted with E, which resembled s 
more. closely than any other Telugu sound. In Telugu, as in 
the other Dravidian tongues that have three genders, masculine 
and feminine are the same in the plural; thus *dasso (f.) made : 
Telugu *daRo or *daRu (m.f.). This form was later combined 
with the ir-basis, making *irdaRu and ddaRu. E 
According to Arden, early Telugu has the forms okädu, oküdu, 
okarüdu, okorüdu, okaruvüdu, oruviidu, orüdu, ondu, oddu, and 
variants of the k-forms with kk.? He fails to discuss the gender 
of these forms; apparently those with nasalized vowels are mas- 
euline. The ok-basis and the or-basis are combined in okor-, 


6 A. J. Ph., vol. 40, p. 84; vol. 42, p. 265; vol. 44, p. 71. 

7 Arden, Telugu Grammar, § 780. | | 

8 Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 439 (Strassburg, 1900). 
? Arden, Telugu Grammar, $ 779. 
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okar-. Perhaps ondu and oddu are derived from *orundu thru 
“orndu. ‘Telugu undu is a participle of the verb und- (be). 

Brâhui has the adjectives asi (1), irā (2), and the nouns asit, 
irai. The formal identity of Tamil irandu and Bráhui irat 
is shown by southern undu beside Brâhui uf (am). The à of 
irü may be of Aryan origin, connected with Vedic & in dwa. 
The ¢ of asif evidently came from irat. The form as? corre- 
sponds to Tulu wondäi, in which the w is a mere hiatus-filling 
addition, developt after words ending in a vowel. The same 
change of dz to s is seen in Brâhui must — Kui mundz, Tulu 
mudz (3). Brabui has no short o.? It has changed ancient 
short e and short o to a, perhaps under the influence of Aryan. 
Thus Brahui zal- (strike) is probably an alteration of *kol- = 
Tamil kol- (kill), altho a root-form *kwel may be implied by 
Tulu ker- (kil). A derivative of the Aryan dwa-basis is per- 
haps to be found in Bráhui toma (both). 

Góndi has the cardinals und? (1) and rand (2); the distribu- 
tives 0k0 and rahk; and the nouns vdrul and irur. We may 
assume undi < *ondrt, with r lost as in Góndi mund = Kanara 
miu, Tamil mündru (3). The final vowel of und? agrees with 
those of Gôndi alli —= Tamil elt (rat) and pulli = Tamil puli 
(tiger). The or-basis seems to be found not only in vórul, but 
also in 6k6ré, a variant of 646, and in varr (alone). The k of 
rahk and of higher distributives is perhaps the common plural- 
ending of Góndi nouns, -k — Tamil -gal. The h of rahk may 
be analogic, taken from the distributive muhk. If *mutro was 
the basis of Dravidian 3, Góndi may have developt a form re- 
sembling Kanara miRu, as well as the nasalized variant corre- 
sponding to the Tamil form. Gôndi nahk, the plural of nar 
(village), cognate with Tamil nadu (land, place, region), shows 
a change of r thru R (voiceless r) andstoh. Likewise muhk 
could have come from *muRk, and produced analogie h in rahk. 
A variant of und? is undi,* with nd probably due to the influ- 
ence of rand. 


10 Arden, Telugu Grammar, § 820. 

11 A. J. Ph., vol. 40, p. 78. 

13 Bray, Brahui Grammar, 83 (Calcutta, 1909). 
1? Trench, Gondi Grammar, 8 97 (Madras, 1919). 
16 Linguistic Survey of India, vol. 4, p. 480. 
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The sound-displacements of Kui ro (1) and ri (2) are a 
regular feature of the language, as in kriu (ear) for *krui = 
Góndi kavi < *krwi, and mráu (daughter) for *miäru—Brâhui 
masir, Góndi miär < *masir. The nouns rondi and rindi show 
an extension of the ending of 2 to 1, parallel with the Brahui 
development. 

Kurukh has ort m.f., ond n., and $rbar m.f., end n., corre- 
. sponding in form to Tamil oruttan, ondru, iruvar, irandu. In 
connection with ortos, the definite form of ort, and ds (he) < 
*asan, ar (they) < *ahar, Kurukh has developt irb as an indefi- 
nite form beside definite irbar < *iruhar. Apparently end rep- 
resents *erndu < *erandu, with e for 4 before a as in Kanara 
eradu. 

' Malto has, in addition to ort, ond, wrer, wr, closely related to 
the Kurukh equivalents, some remarkable forms of 2: 4s, ivres, 
wris. I would explain is as a Tibeto-Burman loan-word, con- 
nected with Tibetan gfis (2), which has become fi in modern 
speech. The forms ivres and ivris are composed of Dravidian 
2 and the foren equivalent. Even more remarkable are Malto 
éndond (1) and éndis (2). The first element of these is evi- 
dently the same as Kurukh end (2), so that éndis is parallel 
with iris. . But in Malto the meaning of end was forgotten, 
and the use of éndis beside foren is produced éndond as a vari- 
ant of ond. It is noteworthy that Tibetan has a single prefix 
in geig (1), gfis (2), gsum (3); altho now lost in spoken 
Tibetan, the prefix was formerly sounded, as it still is in the 
dialect of Sz-chuan called Jiarung, which has king, knis, ksam.1? 


EpwiN H. TUTTLE. 
Norta Haven, Conn. 


15 Hannah, Tibetan Grammar, § 26 (Caleutta, 1912). 
36 Laufer, Bird divination among the Tibetans, p. 107 (Leide, 1914: 


extrait du T‘oung-pao, vol. 15). 


CAN GRANDE AND CATULLUS. 


Ellis in his essay on “ Catullus in the Fourteenth Century ” 
gives a list of conjectures dating from Scaliger’s time on the 
meaning of Benvenuto’s couplets written before 1323 regarding 
the recovery of the Verona Ms. of Catullus. I shall here pro- 
pose that the person referred to is Can Grande della Scala, the 
dictator of Verona, Benvenuto’s patron. The couplets as given 
in the MSS G and R+ read thus: 


Ad patriam uenio longis a finibus exul, 
Causa mei reditus compatriota fuit. 

Scilicet a calamis tribuit cui Francia nomen, 
Quique notat turbae praetereuntis iter. 

Quo licet ingenio uestim celebrate Catullum, 
Cuius sub modio clausiNpapyrus erat. 


Line 2 is clearly a statement that a Stizen of Verona caused 
the return of the manuscript. Lines 3 and 4 purport to give 
the name. Can Grande? was born in 1291,‘came to power in 
1311 and died in 1329. His full name see. \to have been 
Francesco Can Grande (or Cane Grande, Latin, Ca is Nue) 
della Scala. The dog was later used upon the Scaliges \coat-of- 
arms and both the uncle and the nephew of Can Grande were 
named Mastino, so that there can be little doubt about the deri- 
vation of the name. However it was considered proper by cour- 
tiers to find a more respectable meaning for the name. Joseph 
Scaliger? for instance agrees with Jovius that the name is not 
connected with “illo latranti animali.” He derives it from 
Cahan (== Caganus and Khan), the “ title of Wendish kings,” 
and Dante apparently connected it with the Oriental title of 
Khan when in his famous letter * he addresses his patron Kant 
Grandi. In my opinion the pedantic Benvenuto de Campesani 


1 See Chatelain, Plate XV, for the end of the San Germanensis. 

2 Spangenberg, Cangrande I della Scala, 1892. 

3 J. J. Scaligeri Epistola, 17, may be found in Gracvius, Tome 29. 

* Epistle X, written about 1318. The Gran Kan was then well known 
from the accounts of the travels of Marco Polo which appeared about 
1300. 
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reveals the same eagerness to flatter. Since the name Francesco 
suggests a French origin of the family, he derives the name from 
French. A reference to Godefroy and supplement will show 
that cane (derived from canna == calamus) was then a common 
French word. The third line, therefore, means that the person 
in question bore a name which in French meant the same as 
calamus, a reed. That explanation, with equal pedantry, is 
carried out in the fourth line, which is probably meant to recall 
the statement in Pliny N. H. VI, 166, to the effect that the 
caravan-route from Pelusium towards Palestine (well-known in 
the days of Benvenuto because of the crusades) was marked by 
reeds—calami. That is of course far-fetched, but will not seem 
strange to those who remember Pliny’s popularity at the time, 
and who know the fourteenth-century authors and their fond- 
ness for revealing abstruse knowledge. 

If Can Grande was instrumental in bringing the Ms. to light 
the date should be between 1311, his accession to power at the 
age of twenty, and 1321, the date of Hieremias death. Per- 
haps with this limitation some scholar may offer a plausible sug- 
gestion as to whence the manuscript came. As. Ellis has said 
Paduans seem to have had access to the Ms. Albertini Mus- 
sato * of Padua, who certainly knew Catullus ? before 1314, acted 
as Paduan envoy to Can Grande in 1811, and was a prisoner of 
his for a month in 1314. Can Grande did not actually get 
possession of Padua till 1328, but he defeated the Paduans more 
than once and repeatedly procured booty in his victories. I 
should even be willing to suppose that Mussato, who apparently 
did not appreciate Catullus, might have informed Can Grande 
about the copy which he had used. Can Grande, who gave hos- 
pitality and financial aid to Giotto and Dante, may well have 
been interested to hear of the ancient Veronese poet. 

I would venture the suggestion that Mussato probably had 
access to Catullus at home before the Ms. went to Verona, my 

reasons being 1) that Mussato was not a persona grata at Ver- 


5 His histories and his poems may be found in Graevius, Tome XIV. 
Wicksteed, Dante and G. di Virgilio, 1902, has a convenient chapter on 
Mussato. | 

* Ellis, Catullus in the Fourteenth Century, p. 12. Among Mussato’s 
reminiscences of Catullus, Ellis might have added Dicere si fas est 
from Epistola 14. 
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ona who would visit there for pleasure, 2) that Mussato’s quota- 
tions are in part quite early: the elegy to his academy (Epistola 
I) was apparently written in December 1314, while the poems 
written with Lovato and Bovatino (Ellis, loc. cit. pp. 9 and 13) 
must fall before 1801, when the latter died. Poem 16 of that 
group seems, as Ellis says, to betray a knowledge of Catullus. 
Finally Hieremias * da Montagnone, who was a judge at Padua, 
seems to have had access to Catullus before 1811. It is there- 
fore probable that the manuscript was at Padua before it went 
to Verona and that Can Grande somehow secured it for Verona 
about 1311-1314.  Benzo of Alexandria? seems to have seen the 
book before he became Can Grande's secretary, probably in his 
travels before 1815. He visited Verona on those travels, but 
does not mention Padua. His citation is apparently the first 
one made from the book at Verona. When we notice that Benzo 
is accused of having carried off the Verona copy of Ausonius, 
and that only Benzo’s friend, Pastrengicus, and the friend of the 
latter, Petrarch, seem to have made use of Catullus during the 
next half century we can only be surprised that Catullus sur- 
vived at all. Whether or not the Ms. remained at Verona dur- 
ing that period, it certainly was there in 1375 when the parent 
of G and R was copied, as the reference to Can Signorio proves. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


7 See Ullman, in C. P. 1910, 66 ff. 
2 See Hale, Benzo of Alexandria and Catullus, C. P. 1910, 56 fi 
? Sabbadini, Bencius Alexandrinus, Rh. Mus. 1908, 224 ff. 
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Hermes, LXI (1926). 


Ammonios Sakkas und der Ursprung des Neuplatonismus 
(1-27). F. Heinemann criticizes Zeller’s negative attitude to- 
ward Nemesius and Hierocles as sources for the doctrines of 
Ammonius. Following v. Arnim he considers chs. 2 and 3 of 
Nemesius’ Hepi dicews àvÜpómov to be based on notes taken at 
lectures by Ammonius. Further, a comparison of Phot. Bibl. 
c. 251 p. 416b 6ff., with c. 214 p. 172a 22 ff., shows that 
Hierocles, too, was giving the views of Ammonius. Finally the 
above passages agree with the philosophy of Plotinus in its first 
stage. In this light we see that Ammonius sought a new prin- 
ciple, which was to harmonize the antagonistic schools of philos- 
ophy, and so, influenced probably by Jewish-Christian thought, 
he developed the conception of a supreme, invisible being, a god, 
a king, whose will is forever creating and dominating all. 


Zum Culex (28-48). A. Klotz shows that a large number of 
passages of the Culex are imitations of parallel passages in Ver- 
gil and Ovid; especially Culex 281 imitates Ovid Met. II 360. 
The poet, with his dedication to Octavius, evidently published 
it as a work of Vergil’s youth, which explains its general accept- 
ance as genuine. Klotz also discusses indications of a Greek 
model. 


Zu Senecas Apocolocyntosis (49-78). R. Heinze discusses the 
text and interpretation of a number of passages.in this satire 
which, he thinks, call for a different interpretation from that 
given by Otto Weinreich in his book, Senecas Apocolocyntosis 
(Berlin 1923). 


Occentare ostium bei Plautus (79-86). G. L. Hendrickson 
shows that this phrase reproduces the Greek koué£ear êm Üópas, 
and has the same range of meaning: a serenade in Curculio 145; 
j| noisy demonstration of drunken gallants in Persa 569; both 
serenading and ruder forms of favor on the: part of drunken 
admirers in Mercator 406 ff. The phrase has no suggestion of 
magic incantation as occentare has in the XII Tables, according 
to recent investigators who reject Cicero’s and Festus’ interpre- 
tation of it as being equivalent to convicium facere (cf. Rh. Mus. 
LVI [1900] 1-28). 

Die iepà ovyypagn von Delos (87-109). E. Ziebarth discusses 
the fragments of this inscription, which reveals the details con-. 
cerning the leasing and rénting of temple property (farms and 
houses), and especially the procedure, in the case of non-payment 
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of dues, against lessees, renters and their sureties; also the meth- 
ods of ensuring the work of contractors. It is comparable to the 
Attic vépos darep Keira TOv reuevóy. (Syll? 93). 


Miscellen: A. B. Drachmann (110) emends Plato Rep. VII 
p. 517 a to read: Aa Bev kat aroxreviva: dv. Some word like ote 
is to be understood.—J. Mussehl (111-112) emends pap. Oxy. 
III 471, IL 72-77, pov[ov] 1 ov to póvov où; and IL 59-62 8a-ewv 
to 8accíov (== Sacéwy cf. Mayser Gram. d. gr. Pap. 72 f.). The 
épaoróv 9. were bearded lovers. 


Die Panegyris der Athena Ilias (113-133). E. Preuner is 
able almost to complete the famous inscription from Bunar- 
baschi, which, as Boeckh correctly surmised (CIG 3601), de- 
scribes a festival celebrated by the inhabitants of Ilium and 
neighboring towns. Not only has an important fragment been 
found in Ilium itself, but the inscription telling of a waviyupis 
in honor of Athena (IGR IV 197) clearly belongs to it, which 
fixes the date at 77 B. C. The author shows that this festival 
was an imitation of the Panathenaia at Athens and that it was 
probably instituted at Ilium about 306 B. C. Numerous other 
matters, also, are discussed. 


Euripides oder Menander (184-156). A. Körte gives an en- 
tertaining account of the much-discussed papyrus Didot (cf. 
Wileken, Urk. d. Ptolemàerzeit I, 3). It contains the speech 
of a young woman that pleads with her father, who desires to 
separate her from her husband (who has become poor) in order 
to remarry her to a rich man. The possibility of such a high- 
handed procedure appears from Dem. XLI, 8. A detailed ex- 
amination of the meter, vocabulary and content shows a close 
agreement with the style of Menander. Hence the superscribed 
Eùpıriðov must be explained as a slip on the part of the writer, 
who, probably, wrote the 44 lines from memory. The speech 
cannot have belonged to the Epitrepontes, as Robertson has sug- 
gested (Class. Review X XXVI, 106 ff.). 


Hesiodstudien zur Theogonie (157-191). F. Jacoby makes a 
beginning, he thinks, of discovering the original form of Hesi- 
od's Theogony, which is obscured by an expansion that began as 
early as the VI century B. C. He makes it plausible that, fol- 
lowing the proem, the Theogony began with verses 116, 117, 
120, an example of the favorite triad, which regularly closes with 
a descriptive phrase. Eros is included as one of the cosmic 
gods; verses 121-122 are a later expansion in agreement with 
the interpolation of the birth of Aphrodite (188-206). "The 
article deals with the extensive Hesiodic literature, with which 
he is at variance. 


Zum Briefwechsel des Plinius mit Traian (192-207). O. 
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‘Cuntz finds passages that have a bearing on the preparations 
Trajan was making for his great military expedition against the 
Parthians. With this war in view, Amisus, the western termi- 
nus of the caravan trade in this region, was raised to the dignity 
of a foederata civitas, and for the same reason Pliny was sent to 
govern Bithynia. (2) The Anniam mentioned in Pliny LXV 
should be Andaniam. (3) In letter XXIII he emends: Itaque 
<tamiae> aestimant» novum fieri (debere or oportere». 


Plato und Aristipp (208-280). A. Mauersberger subjects the 
Philebus to a careful study in conjunction with passages in the 
Nie. Ethies of Aristotle, showing that Zeller's attempt to re- 
construct the ethies of the Cyrenaies out of the Philebus was 
mistaken. 


Miscellen: W. Morel (231-235) interprets vv. 86 ff. of the 
new fragment of Hesiod (cf. Rzach 1908 or 1913 ed., frgm. 96). 
It is the lion that bears three cubs in the third year (cf. Arist. 
de gen. anim. p. 750 a 32, etc.). The word drpuos characterizes 
the beardless female. He supplies jap before àAvoká£ev from 
Apol. Rh., who imitated this passage (Arg. IV 1503 ff.). In 
turn, the awkward repetition of gpafe in Arg. III 1896 is reme- 
died by. supplying xapáfe from this Hes. frgm. 86 ff. He shows 
also that the Varro frgm., cited in Baehrens? Frgm. P. R. p. 336, 
belongs to Varro’s Argonautae, as it was a translation of Apol. 
Rh. Arg. IIT 664.—R. Holland (235-237) shows (1) that the 
legend of the pious brothers of Catana, who saved their father 
during an eruption of Mt. Aetna (cf. Lycurg in Leocr. 95 ff.), 
was already known to Ctesias (cf. Ind. 8 ff.). (2) He proposes 
kair<edp ovon (merpgécan» in Ctesias Ind. ch. 10, and (8) emends 
äpherros to éupépherror (= Lat. ambustus) in Ctesias Ind. ch. 8. 
—O. Weinreich (287-239) substitutes now for his citation of 
ti où Ücós mpòs ávÜpérrovs from Herondas 1, 9 as a parallel to quid 
di ad homines in Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis ch. 18, 2, ri 0«ol «pos 
ävOpérrous from. Suidas s. v. Salovorios $iAóco$os. Neither does 
Sen. Ap. 6, 3 depend on Herondas 8, 75. Seneca depended, 
especially in eh. 3, on current sayings among the Cynic philos- 
ophers. These comments correct Heinze’s notes (see above).— 
E. Preuner (239-240) considers the evidence that proves that 
the ‘Axes Gepowokróvos of Chaeremon was a tragedy (cf. 
PIDE T. A. P. A. 31 pp. 136 ff.) —Paul Maas (240) gives v. 
832 in Eur. Iph. Taur. to Iphigenia. 


Die Liste der Thalassokratien in der Chronik des Eusebius 
(241-262). R. Helm reconstructs Eusebius’ list of the seven- 
teen sea-ruling states and the respective years of their domina- 
tion with the aid of Diodorus (VII, 11), Syncellus, the Arme- 
nian version and Jerome. He explains the divergences between 
the Armenian version and Jerome, and considers the latter, in 
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some respects, more reliable. He also illustrates with a table, 
what, he thinks, was the form of Eusebius’ Chronology. 


Ein unverstandener Witz bei Varro R. R. II 5, 5 (263-276). 
F. Münzer cites the passages reporting the prodigium bovem 
locutum (cf. Livy XXXV 21, 2-5) and shows that Hirrium in 
the Varro passage should read Hirrum, whose faulty pronuncia- 
tion Cicero ridicules (Fam. IT 10, 1). Accordingly he proposes 
(1. c.) : et hune (i.e. bovem) planius locutum esse latine quam 
Hirrum praetorem.  Hirrus failed to secure the praetorship. 


Lesefrüchte (277-303). U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff con- 
tinues his miscellanies with numbers CCIII-CCXVII. In 
CCVII he discusses the fragments of Sophocles! Ifowiéves, and 
gives in COVIII an interesting analysis of the Rhesus, which 
depended on the Ilouéves, and was composed by an inferior poet 
about 360 B. C. In CCXIV he analyzes Tristia, Book I, which 
Ovid completed before he reached Tomi; its title might be 
“Reise in die Verbannung.” Tristia II and III made up a 
(ees book, whieh might have the title: Das erste Jahr in 

omi. 


Plato und Aristipp (304-328). A. Mauersberger shows, as 
above in the case of the Philebus, that the supposed references 
to the Cyrenaics in Plato do not exist: Rep. 505 B and 580 D ff., 
Protag. 351 ff., 354 C, Theaet. 152 D, 156 A-157 B, and, finally, 
Hippias maior 298 Aff. The elimination of Plato as a source 
for the doctrines of the Cyrenaic hedonists enhances the value 
of the positive evidence, the fragments of which M. is going to 
publish. 


Hippokrates, des Thessalos Sohn (329-384). M. Wellmann 
makes it probable that Aristotle’s pupil Menon, in compiling the 
opinions of physicians in his history of medicine, made extracts 
of a treatise written by a grandson of the great Hippocrates, 
which began: 'Lmwokpárovs rot GcocaAoU cepi dvoGv Kal atparos 
éridaËrs 70e; but in the course of transmission tod GeccoAoU was 
omitted, which explains the error of Soranus, the author of the 
papyrus Londinensis 187 (cf. Hermes XXVIII p. 407 ff. and 
A. J. P. XLV 78-79), in attributing the treatise to Hippocrates. 


Peripatos und Peripatetiker (835-342). A. Busse reviews 
the aneient sources dealing with these terms, and shows that to 
walk while discussing philosophical questions was a general 
practice (ef. Plato's Protagoras). This resulted in the applica- 
tion of the word wepurareiv exclusively to philosophical discus- 
sions; it was not distinctive of Aristotle's practice. Aristotle, 
like Plato, also lectured to larger groups. Suidas (s. v. "Apwro- 
réÀAws) correctly says that the philosophy, called Peripatetic, was 
named sù rò fv wepurdrw fro. kmo Sidaga. A building called 
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Peripatos is mentioned in Theophrastus’ will, which explains the 
phrase: of dad (èk) rot Tepurdrov. However, the briefer term 
‘Ileperaryrxot, becoming more usual, gave currency to the idea 
that ambulatory discourses were peculiar to Aristotle. 


Miscellen: S. Luria (343-348) points out the contradiction 
between the new fragments of the sophist Antiphon, which are 
decidedly anarchistic, and the frgm. 61 (Diels): ävapxias % 
obdty Kákiov àvOporois. Fragments 60 and 61 (Diels) should be 
assigned to Antiphon the orator. Moreover, the Horixós frag- 
ments, now located under the name of the sophist, belonged to 
the introduction of the orator’s ’AAkiBiadov Xoi8opta..—D. S. Rob- 
ertson (348-350) maintains his attribution of the Menander 
rhesis to the Epitrepontes against Korte (see above).—A. Körte 
(850-351), in a Nachtrag, declares himself unconvinced. He 
adds a note on Eupuriéys oropeyärns, which follows the rhesis, 
after an open space, in a different hand. It should be ovov- 
Sepydrns. It was written by the boy Apollonius, who has been 
identified, and meant “ Euripides is a brave workman.”—L. Sa- 
dée (352) proposes rdvépos in Soph. Ajax 222; the article is 
necessary, as in 220 and 228.—0O. Cuntz (352) withdraws the 
evidence of the 'Ajuco9 éAevfépas type of coins as corroborating 
the conclusion of the foedus shortly before the Parthian war, as . 
Th. Reinach informs him that this type occurred as early as 
97-98 A. D. (see above). | 


Die Sprache Heraklits (358-881). B. Snell interprets the 
language of Heraclitus to show that his philosophy has been mis- 
. understood, owing to Aristotle’s classifying him with those who 
sought an dpyy from which the external world was evolved. 
Heraclitus used words to express the impression that the world 
about him made upon him, not as a logical observer of an ex- 
ternal world, but as one who, believing in an all-embracing 
unity, tries to find words that in a metaphysical sense describe 
the varying aspects, especially the alternating opposites, such as: 
day and night, life and death, summer and winter, as phases of 
a single principle, which he calls Logos, from the sphere of 
thought, or fire, as a physical conception, which, however, is not 
to be understood as a form of matter, or a process. He nowhere 
uses the words kívgow, rixvwors etc.; the phrase réyra pei was 
coined by the Heracliteans, who constantly paraphrased his 
words in the sense of motion. 

Zu der siebenten Ekloge Virgils (382-388).. W. Baehrens 
analyzes the verses of Corydon and Thyrsis to show that from 
an ethical standpoint—Vergil’s personal view-point— Corydon 
deserved to. win. 


T. Pomponius Atticus und die Verbreitung von Ciceros Werk- 
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en (389-422). R. Sommer shows the limited extent of the 
book-trade in the time of Cicero, which at best offered small 
gains; and, in particular, that Atticus was not a professional 
publisher. What he did was to help circulate Cicero’s works 
among friends and acquaintances. Birt and others have given 
an exaggerated picture of the activities of book-dealers, and 
erred in representing Atticus as a publisher on a large scale, 
all of which is mainly based on the correspondence between 
Cicero and Atticus. The relation between the two was one of 
friendship, not that of author and publisher in the modern 
sense. 


Ifpókvg (428-486.) O. Schroeder discusses the intricate myth 
of Procne and Philomele. The older ‘ Milesian’ version is a 
fable telling how a mother came to kill her own child, a story 
rooted in the Oriental sacrifice of children. Later, especially 
in the Attic version, a sister is added. The swallow, the ori- 
ginal xipxnAaros, was of prime importance in the development of 
the myth. Sophocles called her BiropyAn; but Hipóxvg was also, 
long before Sophocles gave this name to the mother of Itys, the 
name of the swallow. 


Diotima von Mantineia (437-447). W. Kranz analyzes her 
speech in Plato’s Symposium, which has been admired by mod- 
ern psychologists. Diotima was probably an historical charac- 
ter; but the speech is wholly imaginary. 


, Hin neues, lateinisches Grabgedicht (448-458). L. Wickert 
interprets the much-discussed elegiac poem in fourteen verses, 
which was published in the Notizie degli scavi XX 1928 pp. 
357 ff. 


Programm und Festzug der groszen Dionysien (459-464). 
E. Bethe interprets the following passage in the law of Euegoros 
(Dem. ag. Meidias 10): rois & dore Awovvotows 1j copi Kal oi 
raides (Kal of dvüpes» kal 6 kGpos kal of Kop«p0ol Kal oi Tpaywoot. 
The roury refers to the yearly escorting of the statue of Advuces 
"EAevücpeis by night from the Academy to his sanctuary south of 
the Acropolis (cf. Paus. I, 29, 2; IG II? 1011, 1006). The 
following day the choruses of boys and men take place, where- 
upon follows the great event of the xkõpos, which is succeeded 
by the comedies and, finally, by the tragedies. The «opos was a 
pageant that marched through the orchestra; it consisted of a 
‘float’? representing a ship carrying the statue of the god. or, 
perhaps, the priest representing the god, accompanied by Sileni, 
and followed by bulls, trumpeters, canephori, ete., also phallo- 
phori from the colonies, the tribute money and war orphans (cf. 
Isocr. Hepi eipnyys 82). 


Miscellen: A. Wilhelm (465-467) emends Appian YSuprak 
6 
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ch. 1 és raxetav émreyionaros <oixodopnv> (cf. Livy XXXIII, 10), 
and Dion of Prusa Avoyévys Ñ epi olkeróv 8 14 p. 300 R: édy «is 
(keppámtov» arod@ kífónAov.—J. Morr (467-470) shows Xeno- 
phon’s interest in the writings of Gorgias, especially his refer- 
ences to the Palamedes (cf. Symp. II, 26; Apolog. 26 ff, and 
Mem. IV, 2, 83). He uses the words óuvo, buvev of prose writ- 
ings (cf. Thuc. II 42; Plato rep. V 468 D).—E. Preuner (470- 
474) discusses and emends the inscription which names the 
recipients of the honor of the oírgow in the Prytaneum (cf. R. 
Scholl in A.J.P. 10,254).—M. Wellmann (474-475) ascribes 
the Democritus passage cited by Clemens, Strom. 1, 15, 69 to 
Bolus of Mendes.—F. Hiller von Gaertringen (476-472) dis- 
cusses the Rhodian inscription containing the list of priests of 
Apollo Erethimius (cf. Hermes XXIX, 16 ff.). 


HERMAN Louis EBELING. 
GovoHER COLLEGE. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, L (1926), 1 and 2. 


Pp. 5-12. W. H. Buckler, C. I. G. 3459: Essai de restitution. 
The author submits a correction of this inscription, which was 
discovered by the younger Peyssonnel at Sardis on the fragment 
of a pillar and published in 1765. The corrections and additions 
are in conformity with other inscriptions of the second century 
P. ©. and the probabilities of error in transcription are taken 
into account from the known methods of the transcriber. While 
not claiming a perfect restoration, Dr. Buckler would make 
clearer the form and meaning of the primitive text.. | 


Pp. 18-33. Franz Cumont, Le sage Bothros ou le phylarque 
Arétas? A study as to the origin and authorship of a letter on 
the medicinal properties of diverse portions of the vulture. It 
seems, concludes M. Cumont, that Arétas, ‘ phylarque des Arabes 
Scénites,’ wrote a letter to the emperor Claudius on the curative 
properties of birds; that even if thé name Arétas be a fiction, the 
writing itself goes back to the beginning of our era and expresses 
Arabian beliefs in the curative virtues of birds, particularly of 
the vulture; that this writing is connected in some way with the 
sources of similar passages in Pliny; that we have here a docu- 
ment of the ancient Semitic zoolatry; that the recipes of Pliny 
and others are often in accord with the. beliefs of ancient for- 
gotten cults and that the medicine of magic is a museum of 
religious fossils. The letter of Lévi della Vida in the April 
number should be read with this article. 


Pp. 34-37. L.-A. Constans, Observations sur deux manuscrits 
de César. These two mss. (L, Louaniensis, and N, Neapolitanus) 
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M. Constans finds frequently in accord, yet contends that neither 
is copied from the other but that both come from a common 
archetype of excellent origin, marred by errors of transcription 
and by poor corrections. 


Pp. 38-45. F. Butavand, Des fragments de l'Odyssée dans le 
texte étrusque de la momie d’Agram: I La numération étrusque 
et le texte d’Agram. The author, by means of the probable inter- 
pretation of numbers on dice and tomb stones, concludes, on 
examining the numbers heading the chapters of the Etruscan 
text on the wrappings of the mummy of Agram, that the text 
is a translation of a portion of the Odyssey. The frequency of 
the words for Neptune or sea and for goddess, he thinks, confirms 
this view as also the belief that Odysseus was a popular hero 
among the Etruscans and that his adventures and those of the 
Egyptian soul after death are parallel. 


Pp. 46-66. Maurice Holleaux, La politique romaine en Gréce 
et dans l’Orient hellénistique au IIIe siècle. Réponse à M. Th. 
Walek. A rejoinder to the two articles by M. Walek in last 
year’s Revue de Philologie (pp. 28-54 and 118-142). The main 
portion of this first installment is taken up with a discussion of 
the first Illyrian War and its outcome. M. Holleaux ably 
defends his contention that the Romans were not actuated by a 
secret imperial policy in their intervention in Illyria and the 
Orient but did what in their position any government jealous of 
its dignity would have done. 


Pp. 66. Louis Robert, Note sur Diodore, XVIII, 56, 3. In 
this passage M. Robert would correet the iraditional text by 
emending ruüvres to rypotvres. 


Pp. 67-96. Bernard Haussoullier, Inscriptions de Didymes. 
Comptes de la construction du Didymeion. A continuation of 
the paper on the same subject in last year’s Review. In this 
article, which is embellished with a photographic cut, the author 
considers the final fragments of the expense-account of the con- 
struction of the Didymeion. Mention is made among other 
things of the expenditures made for the stonecutters and the 
quarrymen, the keep of the slaves and wages of the workers, the 
matter of transportation of material; lexicographical notes are 
added; and finally the work on the temple itself is considered. 


Pp. 97-100. Bernard Haussoullier, Inscription de Ténos. 
The author calls attention to an interesting inscription from 
Tenos published in 1917 in the Revue archéologique by M. Paul 
Graindor. H. gives the text and translation of M. Graindor, 
modifies Graindor’s restorations in three places, and gives a 
text and translation of his own. 
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Pp. 101-102. Albert Grenier, Tibulle, Élégies, I, 7, v. 11: 
Saóne et Rhóne ou: Adour et Dordogne? The author finds a 
geographical and historical incongruity in the mention of the 
Saone and Rhone in Messala’s campaign in Aquitaine and thinks 
with Hirschfeld that the suggestion of Scaliger, ‘ Atur Dura- 
nusque, is more satisfactory than the accepted reading. 


Pp. 103-109. E. Cavaignac, Sur l’économie de l’histoire de 
Polybe d’aprés Tite Live: livres XIX et XX. Referring to 
Kopenberg’s attempt to reconstitute the 30th book of Polybius, 
the author cites Livy as the essential basis of such an under- 
taking since he offers a continuous narrative and worked -too 
rapidly to mar the order of his model, the relative position of 
whose surviving fragments is often doubtful and of secondary 
value from the point of view of general construction where one 
must turn to Livy. Then follow statistics as to the proportion 
of chapters in Livy to pages in Polybius and the proportionate 
space allotted to Eastern, Western and Greek affairs. Lastly the . 
author pertinently points to the difficulty inherent in such a 
chronological and geographical scheme when the historian deals 
with events that involve all these sections simultaneously. 


Pp. 110-111. J. Marouzeau, L’exemple joint au précepte. 
Citing two passages in Boileau where the poet enforces a given 
rule by its application, M. Marouzeau quotes.similar passages 
from Horace, Quintilian and Cicero and then. raises the question, 
if we have here a method which each author of precepts has 
‘reached independently or a custom of rhetorical schools whose 
tradition Boileau revived. 


Pp. 113-120. E. Chatelain, Bernard Haussoullier. A sympa- 
thetic and comprehensive tribute to the life and achievements of 
Bernard Haussoullier, by whose death the Revue de Philologie 
has lost an able editor and the world of classic. studies an out- 
standing man and a splendid scholar. The sketch includes a 
list of the books and contributions of Haussoullier, “ whose work 
is considerable and whose well-filed life is an example for 
others." 


Pp. 121-124. E. Chatelain, Le cinquantenaire de la Revue de 
Philologie. M. Chatelain's brief historical sketch of the Revue 
de Philologie, the story of its successful struggle for existence, 
the enumeration of its famous editors and contributors, the 
charm of its liberal policy—“ Lorsqu'on invite des amis à diner, 
ne faut-il pas les laisser manger à leur goût? ”—all this provides 
most interesting reading for the friends of the Review. 

Pp. 125-152. Bernard Haussoullier, Inscriptions de Didymes. 


Comptes de la construction du Didymeion. In this final paper - 
we have the consideration of the supervision of accounts, the 
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cost of a column and various other items, and lastly three 
expense-accounts of Philodemus, Badromius and Phaedo, dis- 
covered in 1896, 1907, and 1896 respectively. These important 
papers close with the author’s remarks on a projected definitive 
work by French and German scholars, in the preparation of 
which Haussoullier was to have taken a prominent part, and 
for which the present series of articles were intended to serve as 
preparatory studies and scaffolding. The execution of the work 
was frustrated by the Great War, and H. passed away without 
witnessing the achievement of the task. 


Pp. 153-172. Ed. Galletier, A propos du Catalepton et des 
oeuvres attribuées à la jeunesse de Virgile. A discussion of the 
views of Jérôme Carcopino, a sceptic as to the complete Vergilian 
authorship of the Catalepton, whose argument the author reduces 
to three propositions: 


1. The Priapea and the Epigrams form a unity, which, in 
conformity with the mss., must retain the title Catalepton. 

2. This collection appeared between 86 and 96 A.D. and is 
dated particularly by poems 13 and 15. 

3. It is the work of a forger who amused himself by making 
à book after the manner of Vergil to deceive his contemporaries 
and posterity. : 

Finding each of these propositions unconvincing, the author 
suggests an hypothesis to account for the minor Vergilian poems 
on the analogy of the Corpus Tibullianum. 


Pp. 173-186. F. Butavand, Des fragments de l'Odyssée dans 
le texte étrusque de la momie d'Agram. II: Les fragments à 
termes numériques. In continuation of the author's previous 
article this is an examination of the fragments of the text of 
the mummy of Agram with reference to their numerical terms. 
This text is a collection of portions of the Odyssey, notably of 
the eleventh and twenty-fourth books. A further installment 
and a conclusion are to follow. 


Pp. 187-193. W. Deonna, Les “ poèmes figurés.” A consid- 
eration of the question, “ Whence comes the idea of the pattern 
poems”? The author does not believe that the arrangement of 
the letters in the Alexandrian “pattern poems” is due to the 
form of the object on which they are written, but to an instinc- 
tive and universal process, ancient and modern, European and 
Oriental with but one aim—io sum up by a figure the sense of 
the written text and to give to it a graphic transposition. 

P. 193. E. Chatelain, Temere tribraque. A note on the 


quantity of the final sylable of temere, which some lexicons still 
mark long in spite of the researches in 1836 of Louis Quicherat. 
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Pp. 194-218. Maurice Holleaux, La politique romaine en 
Grèce et dans l’Orient hellénistique au IIIe siècle. The second 
installment of M. Holleaux’s rejoinder. The author discusses 
among other matters the defection of Demetrius of Pharos, the 
second Illyrian War, the first Macedonian War, Philip’s hesita- 
tion and treaty with Hannibal and his operations in Illyria, the 
conduct of the Romans toward the Greeks in the war and their 
inaction in 207-205. 


Pp. 219-237. René Waltz, Ego et nos. An interesting and 
suggestive analysis of Latin prose and verse, especially to one 
translating Latin. Under the rubric * Psychological Uses” M. 
Waltz groups (a) The plural of dignity, (b) of modesty, (c) of 
emotion. He classifies plurals of aesthetic usage as (a) those 
for euphony, (b) those for variety, (c) those by attraction. At 
times nos and ego are synonyms. For different values of nos 
we have (a) the equivalent of singular, (b) the equivalent of 
dual, (c) the plural representing a group, (d) the plural repre- 
senting mankind. In short, the usage is a matter of logic, tact, 
taste, and good sense rather than of grammar. 


Pp. 238. Georges Mathieu, Le myrte des Tyrannicides. A. 
criticism of the interpretation of the words év póprov xasi in the 
skolion on Harmodius and Aristogeiton, as meaning “ crowned 
with myrtle.” Citing archaeological evidence and Aristophanes 
(Lysistrata 632-3), and noting that for Athenians the myrtle 
was rather for the hand than the head, the author concludes that 
the ancients did conceive Harmodius and Aristogeiton as con- 
cealing their swords in the bough of myrtle. 


Pp. 244-246. GQ. Lévi della Vida, L'origine orientale de la 
Letire sur le vautour. A letter to M. Cumont apropos of his 
article, page 13 of this year’s Review, in connection with which 
it should be read. 

P. 247. L. Laurand, Une phrase du Pro Murena (9, 22). 
M. Laurand cites from Polybius a passage that parallels Cicero's 
“Te gallorum, illum bucinarum cantus exsuscitat,” and sug- 
gests that the idea, once set in circulation, would be likely to 
occur in many writers. 


Pp. 248-259. Bulletin bibliographique. 
| Canon V. B. WianT. 


Jonws HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Syntaxe Latine: d'aprés les principes de la grammaire histo- 
rique, par O. RIEMANN. Septième édition, revue par A. 
Ernout, Professeur à la Sorbonne, Directeur d’Etudes à 
PÉcole Pratique des Hautes-Études. (Nouvelle Collection 
à l’Usage des Classes, xi.) Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 
1927. Pp. xvi + 698. Bound in cloth; 36 francs. 


The first edition of this manual appeared in 1886. The author 
himself revised it for a second edition. After his death, Paul 
Lejay was entrusted with the revision, and prepared the next 
four editions, from 1894 on. By request of the family of the 
original author, additions and changes have been marked, so far 
as possible, by square brackets and by initials; but the changes 
made for the third edition are not marked, since such discrimin- 
ation was not started until the fourth. Upon the death.of Lejay, 
the work passed into the competent hands of Alfred Ernout, who 
has prepared the present, seventh, edition; his careful activity 
is seen in a wealth of additions marked by his initials. 

The original treatise was practically only a descriptive one, 
based on the works of Cicero, Caesar, and Livy. It has been the 
task of Lejay and Ernout to extend the field of the work to the 
Latin authors of all periods, and to represent the syntactical 
usages in their historieal perspective. To do this, while keeping 
the plan laid out by the first author, has been no easy task. It 
has been necessary to modify it fundamentally at many points; 
perhaps the greatest variation was made in the third edition. 

No student of Latin and no scholar in Latin can peruse this 
volume, or selected parts of it, without pleasure and profit: 
pleasure in the brilliant Gallie clarity with which the exposition 
is made, profit from the multitude of keen observations, both 
general and special. We need not feel wonder then that this 
volume has had a remarkable share in the training of Latin 
students in France in the last half-century, nor that it has now 
gone into its seventh edition. And we may feel gratifieation 
that in a selected bibliography of 33 items (pp. xiv-xvi), the 
names of four American scholars appear: C. E. Bennett, C. D. 
Buck, W. G. Hale, G. M. Lane. 

That such a work as this and Ernont’s Morphologie ITistorique 
du Latin (reviewed on pp. 92-93 of the present volume) may 
appear in completely new editions in France, compels us to reflect 
upon the difference of conditions in this country. Works which 
are financially profitable, if in the linguistic field, rarely if ever 
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go beyond a second revised edition; those which are not self- 
supporting, have a hard road to even a first edition. As com- 
pared with French scholars, we have to contend with higher costs 
of composition, press-work, and binding, with publishers less 
inclined to support scholarly undertakings, and with a smaller 
clientele of purchasers; perhaps even with smaller opportunity. 
to secure subsidy for such works. It is a situation which we ' 
ought to seek to remedy, for the sake of scholarship in the United 
States; and meantime we can but congratulate the scholars of 
France on their greater opportunities to publish the fruits of 
their studies. 
Honawp G. Kent. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Epicurus: The Extant Remains with Short Critical Apparatus, 
Translation and Notes. By Cyrrit Barty. New York, 
Oxford Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. 432. 


This work on Epicurus by the editor and translator of Lucre- 
tius will be gladly welcomed by all students of the genial philos- 
opher. It consists of an edition of the Greek text of the three 
letters to Herodotus, Pythocles, and Menoeceus, of the Kópia: 
Adgéat, the fragments, and the life of Epicurus, with an English 
translation and a commentary of some length (pp. 173-422). 
A bibliography (incomplete and quite inadequate) and a (Greek) 
“index of the principal terms ” are added. 

As regards the text, it is to be observed that in quantity it 
offers both more and less than the title would lead one to expect. 
The life of Epicurus by Diogenes Laertius, which is included, 
hardly belongs to the “extant remains”; on the other hand 
those fragments only are given which are handed down in the 
original Greek, while the many others quoted, e.g. by Seneca, 
in Latin, are excluded, not to mention much other matter, often 
of capital importance, which reports Epicurean doctrine cer- 
tainly derived from the founder of the school, for which the 
student will continue to recur to Usener's Épicurea. As a crit- 
ical edition of the matter which the editor has chosen to include, 
the text with the brief apparatus will be especially welcome be- 
cause of its conservatism; but I am sure that Mr. BArrgy would 
have been less conservative if his study of the critical Jiterature 
had been more comprehensive. The chief value of the book lies 
in his commentary, -which gives-ample evidence of good common 
sense. I do not mean to express agreement with all his con- 
clusions; for there are many points at which I cannot accept 
his text and the interpretation of it given in the translation and 
commentary. Rather I mean that he has not lost himself in 
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subtleties. One has the feeling that Mr. Bairzv has a juster 
sense of Latin than of Greek idiom, particularly the idiom of 
late Greek philosophy. But to argue this point would lead one 
into great detail. 

The student who wishes to go into disputed questions relating 
to Epicurus will still have to take account, first of all, of Usen- 
er’s text and then of Von der Muehll’s (in the Teubner series). 
The latter's apparatus is fuller, and many conjectures there 
recorded, though hardly to be accepted, point out where serious 
students have found difficulties, which Mr. BAILEY often fails 
to appreciate. Bignone’s translation and notes seem to me to 
be a more important contribution to the subject. Of Kochal- 
sky's * Das Leben und die Lehre Epikurs” I cannot speak with 
commendation, though it also has some suggestions of value. 
It is frequently the case that an article of no great general 
excellence contains here and there a contribution of importance. 
The translation of Mr. BAILEY is good, as one familiar with his 
Lucretius would expect; but for the main body of the text (4. e. 
exclusive of the fragments) one may now compare the transla- 
tions of Ernout, and of Otto Apelt and R. D. Hieks in their 
respective versions of Diogenes Laertius. 

Of critical judgments by the editor only one seems to be of 
importance for ihe general student. Mr. Barnzv holds with 
Usener and many others that the letter to Pythocles is not genu- 
ine, and argues well in support of his view, though he has not 
convinced me. | 

The book is beautifully printed with so few typographical 
errors that I have failed to find one that is at all disturbing. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. 
Coox, F. E. Apcock. Volume V. Athens, 478-401 B.C. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927. Price $7.00. 


This volume is devoted to the history of Greece from 478-401 
B.C. Athens is the most important state in this period and the 
rise and fall of her Empire forms the central theme and gives 
unity to the volume. 

In the first Chapter Mr. Tod gives a brief but excellent ac- 
count of the economic background of the age. This is the first 
occasion in which the editors have given any special attention 
to economic problems, and it is to be hoped that this precedent 
will be followed in the later volumes of the series. Some idea 
of the commercial activity of Athens may be gained from the 
fact that Attica produced grain for about a fourth of her popu- 
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lation. Great industrial development was therefore necessary 
to provide for the import of sufficient food for over two hundred 
thousand people. The problem of ensuring a constant supply of 
cheap grain (about two million bushels annually) gives a key 
to the explanation of Athenian foreign policy in Macedonia, the 
Euxine, Egypt and Sicily. 

In Chapters II-IV Mr. Walker deals with the difficult prob- 
lems of the pentecontaetia down to 445 B. C., in which period 
the most important theme is the conversion of the Delian Con- 
federacy into the Athenian Empire. These chapters are 
supplemented in the Appendix by notes on disputed points 
where the evidence is judicially discussed. Sicily in the fifth 
century forms the subject of Mr. Hackforth's theme in Chapter 
VI. The intervention of Athens in the affairs of Magna 
Graecia as early as 445 B. C. in an endeavour to check the 
dominant and growing power of Dorian Syracuse is a prelude 
to the fatal adventure of the Sicilian Expedition. Mr. Adcock 
takes up the history of Athens from the Thirty Years’ Peace to 
the end of the Archidamian war (Chapters VII-VIII). The 
policies of the leading Greek states prior to the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War are sketched with great clearness. and 
sound judgment. The causes of the war are conservatively 
stated and its early history to the Peace of Nicias is vividly told. 
The importance of sea power is well illustrated in the strategy 
of the war. The greater mobility of the navy enabled Athens 
to control her vast empire, to carry on eampaigns in the north, 
northwest Greece, and even to interfere in Sicily. Corinth was 
ruined by the effective blockade of her ports and by the loss of 
most of her dependencies. The net result of the Archidamian 
War may be said to be a victory for Athens. In Chapters IX-XII 
Professor Ferguson completes the story of the Peloponnesian 
. War. The intricate cross-currents of the foreign policies of the 
individualistic city-states following the Peace of Nicias are 
analyzed with great skill. The Sicilian expedition and the long- 
drawn struggle whch resulted in the downfall of the Athenian 
Empire are vividly described. Particularly important is the 
author's treatment of the constitutional changes in Athenian 
government during this period and in the reconstruction fol- 
lowing the war. 

The Periclean Age is the high-water mark in the development 
of ancient culture. In this volume the editors have devoted ` 
considerable space to this phase of Greek civilization. In Chap- 
ter V Mr. Sheppard discusses the Attic Drama. He has not 
attempted a critical history of the origins of tragedy or comedy, 
nor has he described the method of producing a play. Instead 
he has given a literary interpretation of specified plays and 
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some explanation of dramatie technique. Professor Bury (in 
Chapter XII) traces briefly the rise of the Sophists and describes 
with greater fulness the life and teaching of Socrates. Mr. 
Macan gives an able discussion of Herodotus and Thucydides 
(Chapter XIV). In the last Chapter (XV) Mr. Beazley 
sketches the development of Greek Art and Architecture in this 
eriod. 

: Good maps enable the reader to follow the narrative more 
easily. An excellent bibliography is provided for each chapter 
and there is a full index. Both in plan and execution this 
volume is admirable. Too high praise cannot be given to the 
sound scholarship displayed on every page. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


A History of the Ancient World. By M. Rostovrzzrr. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by J. D. Duff. Two volumes. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York. 
Price $5.00 each. 


In six hundred pages Professor RosTOVTZEFF gives a survey 
of ancient civilization from the fourth millennium B.C. to the 
fall of Rome. In such brief compass the treatment of the facts 
of political history is necessarily much restricted. For these the 
reader must go to other hand-books cited in the bibliography. 
The chief value and interest in these two volumes lie in their 
interpretation of the social and economic history of the Medi- 
terranean world. More than two hundred excellent plates and 
figures supplement the text and illustrate the importance of 
archaeology as an aid to historical study. The interpretation of 
these plates by the author adds greatly to their value. 

In the first volume two introductory chapters deal with the 
aim of history and the problems and importance of the study 
of ancient civilization. In the next hundred pages the author 
sketches the history of the kingdoms of the Near Hast to the 
end of the second millennium. As a background to the civili- 
zations of the Western Mediterranean, the economie and cultural 
life of the Nile and Euphrates valleys is particularly important, 
and these phases of Oriental civilization have been clearly traced. 
Of especial worth is the keen interpretation of the art of the 
people—notably in the Aegean—as an expression of their natural 
characteristies. 

The remainder of the first volume is given to the history of 
Greece. The early period of neolithic and the earlier Helladic 
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culture, which has been made known by the researches of Blegen, 
Wace, and others, is omitted and the narrative begins with the 
Mycenean age on the mainland. One chapter each is devoted to 
Anatolian Greece and to Sparta. As for the rest Athens holds 
the stage.until the rise of Macedon. Alexander’s conquests and 
the history of the Hellenistic kingdoms until the coming of 
Rome are briefly sketched. The failure of the Greek states in 
achieving enduring world-empire is ascribed to democracy. How- 
ever, it should be noted that oligarchic Sparta and the royal 
kingdoms of the Diadochi failed as dismally as Athens. The 
democracy of the city-state is not solely to blame, and if we 
credit to it the marvellous cultural achievements of Athens, the 
legacy of democratic Greece to civilization is greater than that 
of aristocratic Rome. 

The survey of the economic history of Greece given by the 
author is especially interesting and contains much that is new. 
Some criticism of minor points may be offered. Colonial settle- 
ments were not always due to commercial expansion (p. 201). 
Primitive methods of agriculture must have exhausted the thin 
soil of many districts in Greece early in history, and the surplus: 
population either devoted their attention to industrial develop- 
ment or went forth to find new homes in the more fertile lands 
of the East and West. In some cases the cities fostered the 
colonial movement in order to relieve the homeland of a landless | 
and discontented proletariate. While the colonies developed 
trade with the mother couniry, the trading post as a colonial 
foundation arose only after the state had developed industries 
beyond the needs of the regular markets. Some account should 
be taken of deforestation and soil erosion as an agricultural 
factor in the mountainous lands of Greece. The author claims 
(p. 220) that Solon forbade the export of grain in order to 
protect the small farmer. If, however, the market of the pro- 
ducer was limited, his profit must have been curtailed; and this 
legislation could have served no one but the consumer. Finally, 
we may question whether the cities in Anatolian Greece welcomed 
their return to Persia by the Peace of Antalcidas (p. 312). 
Whatever trading advantages they may have gained were out- 
weighed by the heavy tribute and oppressive rule of their former 
masters, There is no evidence of a rise in their prosperity during 
the fourth century, and they certainly welcomed the coming of 
Alexander, who once more gave them political freedom. The 


. Study of the economic conditions. of the -Hellenistic -Age should ^ ' 


be supplemented by some interesting observations on this topie 
to be found in the author's Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire (Chapter I). 

The second volume is devoted entirely to Rome. Here again 
the attention of the reader is directed more particularly to social 
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and economic history. Some of the theories may be briefly 
examined here. Professor Rosrovrzerr states that the third 
Punie war was due to the influence of the landlords of Italy, 
who formed the wine and oil trusts and who were jealous of the 
competition of Carthage in these products. They desired to 
destroy Carthage and to limit Tunisia to cereal culture. To 
prove this theory it would be necessary to show that Carthage 
was competing with Italy in her most important markets— 
Spain and Gaul. The former of these countries was controlled 
absolutely by Rome, and Massilia, an old enemy of Carthage 
and a firm ally of Rome, controlled the imports of Gaul. In 
neither case could Carthaginian competition have been a serious 
factor, or if it had been, it could have been easily controlled 
without resort to war. After the destruction of Carthage, it is 
highly improbable that the Roman landlords destroyed the more 
profitable vineyards and olive-groves to plant grain. In fact, the 
fines imposed by Cæsar on African towns show that the olive 
was still widely cultivated in that district. In the first volume 
(p. 320) the author states that the factory system never de- 
veloped in Greece, but in the second volume (p. 301) its origin 
is ascribed to Athens and other Hellenistic towns, whence it is 
said to have been introduced into Italy in the first century B. C. 
Here it developed rapidly but declined steadily in the second 
century of the Christian era. While the small shop attained 
great perfection in art and technique in Greece, the author 
ascribes to the change from the factory to the small shop the 
regression of artistic merit in the Roman Empire. Evidently 
the shop or factory plays no particular part in the decadence 
of artistic tastes. The explanation must be sought elsewhere. 
The decline in cultural standards of the wealthy consumer is 
probably to blame, but it still remains to determine the causes 
of this decline. 

In agriculture the change from slave labor to tenantry on 
great estates does not necessarily imply poorer farming. Slave 
labor is notoriously inefficient, and tenants on a more or less 
hereditary lease should be better. Such a system on English 
estates, though the vicious features of the Roman system are 
lacking, is thoroughly efficient. To the reviewer it seems that 
the author should take account in Rome as well as in Greece of 
the exhaustion of the soil. This was not the sole cause of the 
decline of agriculture and it need not be universally applied in 
all paris of the empire, but heavy taxation undoubtedly forced 
the farmers to exploit their lands to the uttermost. 

Jn an economic survey of the Roman Empire some account 
should be taken of the steady depreciation of money. This factor 
played a part in the freedom of trade, in the system of taxation, 
and in the development of imperial and municipal liturgies. 
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Ineidentally the heavy burdens placed upon the municipalities 
` in the form of liturgies were an important element in the causes 
of the decline of the Empire. The introduction of a regressive 
system of taxation by Diocletian should also be mentioned in its 
bearing upon agriculture and general economie decline. 

The theory of the cause of the anarchy in the third century is 
that given in the author's Social and Economie History of the 
Roman Empire. My criticism of this explanation has already 
been published in the Yale Review (1927). I do not believe 
that there is any evidence for a class struggle between the prole- 
‘tariate of the country districts and the bourgeoisie of the towns. 
Certainly there is no warrant for the author's statement that the 
extant petitions of villagers in this period complain of the exac- 
tions of municipal magistrates. These petitions are all directed 
against the misdeeds of imperial agents only. 

Two of the greatest contributions made by Rome to the mod- 
ern world are her law and her political institutions. Of these 
the former is barely mentioned while the latter subject is treated 
inadequately and sometimes inaccurately. The author fre- 
quently refers to the popular assembly without distinguishing 
between the centuriate and tribal organizations. The number 
of centuries is given as 198 instead of 193 (p. 31). The state- 
ment is made that the plebeian tribal assembly was fused with : 
the assembly by centuries (p. 91) and that a mixed form of 
popular assembly was created out of the two earlier bodies about 
the end of the third century. Possibly the author is thinking of 
the reform of the centuriate assembly, but there was no fusion 
of the two political organizations at this time, and the comitia 
tributa existed until much later. It is not clear whether or not 
the author believes in the separate existence of the comitia 
tributa and the concilium plebis. On p. 51 he is apparently 
describing the former, but the statement of its functions is 
neither clear nor accurate. The ratification of treaties of peace 
was sometimes brought before this body and the plebeian aediles 
were elected in the same organization as the tribunes. The 
Senate of the early Republic is said not to exceed 600 (p. 52). 
This is true but misleading, as the membership did not exceed 
300 at this time. The right of appeal, the recognition of the 
inviolability of the tribunes, and their power of veto, are incor-. 
rectly stated as if originated by the Licinian-Sextian laws in 
367 (p. 33). The Romans are said to have begun to use the 
. political strike? in 287,-whereas this date marks the end, not ' 
the beginning, of the use of this weapon. On p. 81 we read 
that the constitution of the centuriate assembly forced the old 
patrician families to resign their political supremacy, but later 
on (p. 47) they are said to retain their direction of public affairs 
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for two centuries more. After 367 all ex-magistrates are said 
to become members of the Senate on completion of their term 
of office. This seems to be the law of Sulla. The Ovinian law, 
whatever its date, merely authorized the censors to give priority 
to ex-magistrates over other candidates. Gracchus transferred 
the jury courts to the knights, not to a mixed court of senators 
and knights (p. 118). 

Attention may be called to a few minor points. It was 
Flamininus, and not Mummius, who proclaimed freedom for the 
Greek states (I, p. 312). In Latin colonies Roman citizens 
became Latins and lost their former status (II, p. 44). The 
statement that Roman law was codified by Theodosius should be 
modified. His code included only imperial rescripts (IT, p. 263). 
In extant municipal charters there is no evidence for the organi- 
zation and functions of a popular assembly (II, p. 289). The 
people exercised a vote in elections but did not meet as a 
deliberative body. The agentes im rebus were not concerned 
chiefly with the safety of the emperor (II, p. 325). Some mis- 
prints should be noted. The number of Aeschylus’ plays still 
extant is given as six (I, p. 293). In the second volume read 
Cumae for Cuma (p. 13), * Second Half of Fourth Century and 
Beginning of Third? instead of ‘ First Half? as the heading of 
chapter IV. In the chronological tables, the dates of Augustus 
as princeps, and the reigns of Claudius, Nero, and Constantine 
should be changed. The date of the Latin war should be given 
as 840-338 B. C. 

Professor RosrovTzEFF'S work is designed for the use of 
freshmen and sophomores in eollege. As a text-book it must be 
used with some caution. While there are more inaccuracies in 
questions of fact than a historian should permit himself, and 
while some of the theories advanced are debatable, the vivid. and 
interesting presentation of ancient civilization in these two vol- 
umes should contribute greatly to the stimulation of study in 
this great field of history. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 
Princeton UNIVERSITY. 
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GREEK FISH-NAMES 


A frequent procedure in explaining a fish-name in any given 
language is apparently to seek in some other language for a fish- 
name that might possibly be related in form. Jn this way the 
most preposterous comparisons have been made, on the implied 
assumption that the name in question goes back to IE. times, 
with various shifts in its application in later times. But even 
when the fish-names in different languages are plainly related, 
it does not follow that they are cognate as such, since the names 
might have arisen independently long after the IE. times. "Thus 
from the meaning ‘red’ come Gr. épvÜpivos ‘a kind of red 
mullet, Lat. rubellio ‘a fish of a reddish color, Skt. réhitah 
‘red, reddish,’ subst. ‘a bay horse; a kind of stag; a certain fish,’ 
Lith. ruduszis ‘ Cyprinus rutulus NE. redfish, redbelly, redeye, 
red-fender, redfin, redgullet, redmouth, red-horse, redman, red- 
sides, rudd, etc. Though all these words go back to the same 
IE. color-name, they can not be said to be cognate as fish-names. 

What is true here is true in most instances. For the fish- 
names are descriptive terms which, for the most part, arose 
independently and are often applicable to other objects. In a 
few instances we find fish-names which seem to have been given 
in IE. times and brought down by tradition in two or more 
languages. But these names must have been given as in later 
times, that is they were descriptive terms, and they are not 
explained by mere comparison unless this comparison brings out 
the underlying meaning. 

In the following pages the names of fishes (here used in the 
popular, not the scientific sense) are given under various classes 
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according to the different descriptive term. The words appear 
in alphabetical order (or nearly so) in their respective groups. 

In Nos. 1.01 to 1.89 are given the names of fishes described in 
reference to their sharp fins, teeth, or snouts, or their general 
pike- or spear-like appearance, as in NE. eel (primarily ‘ needle, 
awl’), gar (‘spear’), pike, hake (‘hook,” OE. hacod ‘ pike’), 
prickleback, sword-fish. 

In 2.01 to 2.54 are listed the names of fishes described in 
reference to their plumpness or size, as in NE. chub, cod, pout, 
bullfish, bullhead, sheepshead, swellfish. 

In 8.01 to 3.69 are included names which describe the fish as . 
to its contour or peculiar shape or its unusual appearance, as in 
NE. eagle-ray, star-fish, flatfish, flounder, flook, fiddle-fish, sea- 
snipe, pipe-fish (named from its long tubular snout) ; mooneye, 
walleye. 

In 4.01 to 4.53 are listed the fishes-named from their color 
or superficial appearance, as in NE. blackfish, blacktul, bluefin, 
redbelly, redeye, redmouth, silversides, grayling, whiting, shiner. 

In 5.01 to 5.88 are given the names that describe the fish in 
reference to their softness, sliminess, repulsiveness to sight or 
smell, or their insignificance, as NE. clam (dial. ‘ adhesive 
matter, moisture ; a dirty woman’), smear-dab, softy (dial. word 
for a crab that has cast its shell), smelt, smolt, stinkard; hag, 
devil-fish; minnow, dab. 

In 6.01 to 6.21 are the names of fishes whose habits have 
brought upon them the reputation for fierceness or voracity or 
of preying upon their kind, as NE. angler, snapper, dogfish, 
wolf-fish. 

In 7.01 to 7.26 are the fishes named from certain physical 
habits, such as making noises in the water or when caught, as in 
NE. drum, thunder-pumper, grumbler, grunter, pig-fish, croaker, 
piper, sucker. 

In 8.01 to 8.39 are the names of fishes Been from their 
habitat or movements, as in NE. groundling, sandling, sand-dab, 
mud-cat, mudfish, nO gu flying- fish, USE NHG. 
stromlung:- -— - - 

In 9.01 to 9.15 fishes are sas as ‘a SUM relish? «ar 
efoxnv or in reference to the method of preparing them for food, 
as in NE. hard-fish * salted and dried cod,’ scale-fish ‘a dry-cured 
fish’ (a fishmongers’ name), stockfish (because it is dried on 
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a pole), torsk from ON. porskr ‘ codfish,’ Du. dorsch, ete., Russ. 
ireská ‘ stockfish’?: Gr. répropa:, Lat. torreo, ete. (cf. Franck, 
Et. Wb.?, 128). 

An attempt is made to explain every word, even though in 
some cases it is only a conjecture. The conjecture, however, may 
reach a high degree of probability where we know the kind of 
fish named or its distinguishing characteristics. Unless there is 
positive proof that a particular fish-name is a loanword, it is 
assumed that itis Greek. In view of the fact that these names 
are usually descriptive terms (so far as can be determined 
always so), it is far more probable that a Greek word would be 
used than that a foreign term would come into vogue. By 
“foreign term” is meant a foreign fish-name as such, not a 
loanword which is used secondarily as a fish-name, as cdvdador, 
No. 3.49. It is therefore a safer guess to regard a fish-name as 
native than to refer it to a pre-Hellenie source, as Boisaeq does 
in the case of Oóvvos. 

1.01. d8pwves or adpwes fa kind of sea-fish, Opp. H. 3, 371. 
Perhaps from a base *ad-, 6d- ‘point, pointed, sharp; goad, 
hate”: Lith. adýti * stitch, embroider,’ adatà ‘ needle; Lat. ador 
‘a kind of grain, spelt, named from the fragile rachis of its 
spike or from the spike itself, Goth. atisks, OHG. ezzisk ‘ grain- 
field ON. at ‘ Aufhetzung, ata ‘Streit,’ etja ‘hetzen; atall 
* gehässig, scheusslich, OE. atol ‘terrible, dire, horrid; terror, 
Lat. atrôx (sharp-looking) ‘ fierce, harsh, horrible, cruel, bitter,’ 
odium ‘enmity, hatred; offensive conduct, ödi ‘hate’ Gr. 
ddvcooua. “hate, be angry at,’ etc. To the same base may belong 
IE. *odont-, dont-, dnt- ‘tooth, OE. tind ‘prong, spike, tine,’ 
ON. tindr ‘ Spitze, Felsspitze OHG. zint * Zacke, Zinke, and 
many other derivatives. The original root may be preserved in 
the adverb and preposition *ad, d- and *dé, dé ‘on the point, 
at, to.’ 

1.02. d6epivn, adepivos ‘a kind of smelt,’ Arist. H. A.: à65p 
‘the beard or spike of an ear of corn; point of a weapon,’ áv0épi£ 
‘beard of an ear of corn, ear; blade or stalk of com, of asphodel; 
ävbepikn * asphodel; àvüepeóv (bearded) ‘chin,’ etc. (cf. Boisacg 
18, 62), base *andher-, andh- also in avOpnvn, avOpyseév (barbed) 
‘wild bee’ (rime-words to revOpnvn, revÜpgBóv: évÜo), drOnddv 
‘bee’: OBulg. ada * Widerhaken, Haken an der Spindel,’ qdica 
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‘ 8yxwos, probably from *andh- ‘shoot up, sprout’: Gr. dv6os 
‘shoot, sprout, bud, bloom, ävféw ‘shoot up, sprout (of the 
youthful beard, Od. 11, 320); blossom, bloom, Skt. óndhah 
‘Kraut, Rasen.’ | 

1.08. d4xaMj$g ‘a nettle; a kind of molluse which stings like 
a nettle, Urtica marina, Arist. H. A., probably a genuine Gr. 
word: Skt. çalabhah ‘locust; çalah * staff, point, çalyäh * arrow- 
head, spear-point; thorn, prickle; porcupine,’ çaläkah ‘splinter, 
sharp peg, point, çälah ‘a kind of fish, Gr. xjAov ‘ shaft, arrow 


1.04. dxavOias ‘a kind of shark, probably Squalus acanthias, 
Arist. H. A.; a kind of grasshopper (or locust); a prickly 
asparagus’: dxavOa ‘thorn, prickle: a prickly plant of the 
thistle kind; a thorny tree; the prickles or spines of the porcu- 
pine and of certain fish; the backbone or spine of fish; dkav8os 
‘acanthus, dxavfo-aredys ‘ prickle-backed, of a fish, Arist. Fr., 


root *a£- ‘sharp’ + *andh-: No. 1.02, 4.07. 

1.05. dxovias ‘a kind of fish, Numen. ap. Ath.: dxdvy ‘a 
whetstone, hone,’ åxováw ‘sharpen, whet,’ dxavos ‘a kind of 
thistle; the prickly head of some fruits,’ dxawwa ‘ thorn, prickle, 
goad,’ etc., root *ak- * sharp? 

1.06. dxxurfows ‘sturgeon, acipenser? Ath., from *axge- 
‘sharp’ and “*æayo-oio-, stem *penes- ‘scrape, scratch’: OE. 
fnes ‘fringe’ Swed. fnas ‘Schalen (an Nusskernen); Faden 
(an Bohnenhülsen), fnasa ‘abschälen, abziehen fnask ‘Schmutz, 
Unreinigkeiten; Kleinigkeiten, Gr. wáoxos (*pns-go-) * rnlôs 
Hes., Lat. acipenser, older aqui-, acugenser, with aqui- as in 
aquifolium '(:acus ‘needle or pin; a kind of sea-fish with a 
pointed snout,’ acuo ‘ sharpen, whet’) and *pens-ro- or *pns-ro-. 

1.07. dowados ‘fish, Hesych., dowadteds ‘an angler, dàora- 
Medopa ‘angle’: doxdAafos ‘a prickly shrub,’ opéAaë ‘buck- 
thorn,’ eQaeAácocav: réuveav. kévrew Hes., orddak, àomdhaË, ahüAaé, 
dopddag ‘mole,’ *sphel- * split, splinter.’ 

1.08. dxrivoddpos ‘bearing rays or spokes: a radiated shell- 
fish Xenocr. Aquat., á«rís ‘a spoke, radius; a ray, beam of _ 
' light; brightness, splendor, probably not related to Skt. aktuh 
‘Tay, glimmer, gloom, night, Gr. wié, etc., but rather from 
“aktid- ‘a pointed projection”: äkry (Spitze) ‘a promontory, 
headland, a point of land running out into the sea; any edge or ` 
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strand,’ Lat. acies ‘ sharp edge, point: sharpness of vision, keen 
look; brightness, glittering (of stars), etc. 


1.09. dyraxaios ‘a sort of sturgeon,’ Hdt. 4, 53, named from 
its projecting snout, from an adj. of the same form meaning 
* pointed in front, pointed against’: &vra (àvr() and dx ‘ point.’ 

For meaning compare ON. styrja ‘sturgeon, OE. styria, 
OHG. stur(i)o ‘Stör; ete., which may be derived from Germ. 
*sturjan- ‘a stake’: Gr. erópaf ‘the spike at the lower end of 
a spear-shafi, vravpós “pale, stake’? ON. staurr ‘pale, stake, 
post,’ stýri (shaft) ‘rudder, helm; tail (of a cat), ete., Norw. 
styrja ‘lange Stange, steifer Mensch.’ 

1.10. BddAaypos ‘a fresh-water fish, barbel? Arist. H. A. 
4, 11,7, named from the barb-like processes appended to the 
mouth, from the root in Bddavos ‘acorn, nut; peg, bolt, BéAos 
“arrow, dart, bolt? (Nos. 1.13, 2.03) and *dypos ‘a catch, hook,’ 
&ypa ‘a catching.” Compare the compound fadavdypa ‘a key 
or hook for pulling out the BdAayos.’ 

1.11. Bapivos ‘a barbel; a variant of the above, similarly 
named: fapóss: dévipa Hes., primarily ‘ beams, shafts, Lat. veru 
‘spit; javelin, veruina ‘a small javelin” Umbr. berva ‘ verua,’ 
Goth. gatru ‘ exóAoy, Skt. girih * Berg’ (Spitze, Gipfel, peak), 
OBulg. gora ‘ Berg,’ Lith. giré * Wald,’ eto. 

1.12. Baros, 6 ‘a fish, a kind of ray, Arist. H. A., Báros, 1j 
‘a bramble-bush or wild raspberry,’ Baris ‘a prickly plant; a 
flat-fish, perhaps the skate or ray, Epich. 68 Ahr., Ar. Vesp. 
910, etc., Bárov f blackberry, Bardas ‘thorned, spiny.’ Compare 
AewBaros No. 1.52, pivdBaros No. 1.62. 

1.18. Belôvn ‘a sharp point, a needle; a sharp-nosed kind of 
fish, gar-fish Archipp., Arist. H. A., Behovis ‘a little needle; a 
little fish,’ Schol. Opp., BéAos ‘arrow, dart, bolt,’ 8éAMes* odijxes, 
Ñ CGov Opotov pelioon Ees., 6-Bedrds, Meg. d8eAds ‘a spit; a critical 
mark, óffeMexos ‘a small spit; any pointed instrument; an 
obelisk,’ Lith. gélti ‘stechen? ME. quille ‘quill, etc. Cf. Fick 
ITI*, 62. 

1.14.  Bptyxos ‘ a sea-fish? Ephipp. Ku8. 1,3, Mnesim. azosp. 
1,38, primary meaning ‘prickly’: MDu. prigen (press) ‘do 
one’s best, exert one’s self; set one’s self against, also with 
weapons, prijch ‘ eagerness, desire, fire; bitterness, bitter strife, 
NE. prig (prick, spur one’s horsc) ‘ride; (prick, embroider) 
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adorn, prink, prig ‘a coxeomb, dandy; a conceited, precise 
person; MDu. prikel ‘prick, sharp iron point on & weapon, 
priken ‘prink, preen; boast,’ prekelen ‘prick, goad; goag on, 
spur on; sting, anger, prickel ‘prickle, goad, pricke ‘a fish, 
the lamprey MLG. pricke ‘lamprey,’ named, as in the case of 
the eel, from its elongated form resembling a thin stake or shaft, 
pricken ‘stechen, stacheln; sticken; pricke ‘ Spitze, Stachel; - 
Stechgabel, prigen ‘streiten, streben, sich bemiihen,’ preken 
‘ prunken,’ prekel ‘ Stachel, Stocher,’ prekelen * stechen, stacheln,’ 
NIcel. prik ‘a small stick? OE. prica * point, dot,’ prician ' prick, 
stab ; point out,’ 4-priccan ‘ prick, make dot,’ pricel ' sharp point, ' 
prickle NE. prick, prickle, prickleback, prickle-fish ‘stickleback,’ 
dial prinkle ‘ prickle, tingle’ prinkle ‘the coalfish or pollock, 
primary meaning here probably ‘stake, stick; as in NE. dial. 
baddock *coalfish?: bad ‘a small knot of wood, a short thick 
stick, lob ‘lump; coalfish, pollock? The Germ. base *prik- 
(and *prig-), on the assumption of an IE. base *bréig-, has been 
compared with Lith. brézw *kratze, brézis | Kratzen, Riss.’ 
The meaning ‘ press, prod, prick’ occurs in other bases of the 
form *brez-: MLG. MDu. pramon pressen, drücken, fest 
zusammenpacken, Eris. prakken ‘pressen, drücken, kneten,’ 
- Goth. ana-praggan ‘bedrangen, MLG. prangen ake klem- 
men, prange ‘ Pfahl; Maulklemme, NE. prong ‘a sharp point 
or pointed meee prong (of a fork, of a deer’s antlers), 
etc.: Gr. Bpaxiev (prong) ‘arm; Bpayós (compressed) * short, 
small, little, Lat. brevis, ete. 

1.15.  fpóccos ‘a kind of sea-urchin; Arist. H. A., named 
from its sharp spines: Bpixw ‘ gnaw, bite; tear in pieces’ NE. 
prog ‘a pointed instrument, prod; a prod, poke; victuals got by 
begging, food,’ prog ‘poke, prod; poke about, prowl, filch, 
forage, prig (OR. *pryggan) ‘filch, steal; haggle, haggle about,’ 
Lith. brikti ‘zwängen, mit Gewalt hineinstecken, brüksenis 
* nine Streifen! braükti ‘ os scharren base *bré-u- 

‘press, prod’: OE. préon ‘pin, brooch,’ Icel. prjónm ‘pin, 
knitting-needle,’ -priéna ‘knit? MDu. prieme, MHG. pfrieme 

‘awl? NE. prod ‘a pointed (or blunt) instrument or weapon, 
as a goad or an awl; a prick or a punch with a pointed instru- 
ment, a poke,’ vb. ‘prick, goad, poke, OE. prod-, prot-bor 
* auger.’ 
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1.16. -yAdvis, ~os and -18os ‘a kind of shad,’ Archipp., yAdvos 
^hyaena, Arist. H. A. (Lat. glanis, -idis, glanus ‘a kind of 
shad, Plin.), from the meaning ‘sharp, pointed, as in OH. 
sceppa ‘nail’: sceadd ‘shad, Clupea alosa? Norw. skadd 
‘kleiner Schnäpel” (Mod. Phil. XVIII, 304). Compare the 
base *gelü- ‘cut; sharp? in Gr. yAapís ‘a chisel, scalprum,’ 
yAdpos ‘a ravenous sea-bird, Adpos, Lat. glürea ‘ gravel,’ 1. e. 
‘something scraped off or cut up’ (for meaning compare Gr. 
xépados ‘sand, gravel’ from “gher- ‘rub, scrape, cf. Boisacq 
1055), ON klóra ‘scratch, Gr. yAá$o ‘hew, carve, dig, scratch,’ 
yAddv * hollow, hole,’ yAadupds * hollowed, hollow ; smoothed, pol- 
ished; delicate, nice” Slov. glgbati ‘aushôhlen; auswetzen; 
nagen, globsti ‘aushôhlen, schnitzeln, MHG. klaber ‘ Klaue, 
Kralle? Gr. yAéyes ‘beards of corn,’ yAwxis ‘any projecting 
point: end of a thong; point of an arrow,’ yAdooa, Att. yAërra, 
Ion. yAdooa ‘ tongue, ChSl. glogi ‘ thorn” Germ. “klüga-, kloka- 
‘sharp, keen, shrewd; polished, fine’: MHG. kluoc, -ges ‘klug, 
schlau; tapfer; fein, zierlich, zart, schnwek, hübsch, MLG. 
klok * klug, listig, gevrandt, behende, EF'is. klök ‘ fein, gerieben, 
scharf, schlau, gewitzt, klug, weise, ON. kiókr * shrewd, cunning ? 
(cf. Weigand I, 1065), Lat. gladius ‘sword; sword-fish, gladi- 
olus ‘a small sword ; the sword-lily, Russ.-ChSI. glodat * vpéyav, 
dazavay, Russ. glodát ‘nagen, Lower Sorb. gioda$ ‘ schaben,’ 
OBulg. golá ‘nackt, bloss? LRuss. hóiyj ‘nackt, bloss, kahl, 
hotyty ‘rasieren, scheren? OHG. kalo ‘kahl” OE. calo ‘bald, 
NE. callow, IE. *gholuo-, whence *ghlu-: Gr. yAó$o ‘hollow 
out, engrave, carve, Lat. glübo * peel off the bark,’ glüma * hull, 
husk,’ OE. cléofan ‘split, cleave” NHG. kleben, klauben, ete., 
ON. kla, OSwed. kleya ‘scratch,’ OHG. klawa, chloa ‘ claw,’ etc. 

1.17. yvadeds “a cloth-carder or dresser? (also kvapeës) : ‘a 
kind of fish’ (scratcher), Dorio ap. Ath., yrddw (xvdarw) ‘ card 
or comb wool, dress or full cloth’ (with a prickly plant, the 
teasel, or with a comb), Pol. gnabié, gnebié ‘drücken? MHG. 
knebel * Knebel, Knóchel, knaffen ‘ knausern.’ 

1.18. yóp$os fa bolt, peg; a stile for wriling; a sea-fish; 
youddpiov a fish, xeorpeós, Tzetz. ad Lyc. 664, youpios ‘a 
grinder-tooth, molar; the tooth of a key,’ ete. 

1.19. ÔôdokX)os fa kind of fish, Arist. H. A., primary mean- 
ing ‘shaggy, rough, finny’: Sacxdév’ 9aoó Hes., Sdoxios ‘ shaggy, 
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bushy,’ Sacts ‘shaggy, hairy, rough; thick with leaves; dense, 
of clouds, doos ‘a thicket, copse; a being rough or bristly,’ 
SacvAdts (the shaggy one) ‘a bear,’ AacvAAuos, epithet of Bacchus, 
in reference to the fawnskin he wore, Lat. dénsus, etc. The 
same meaning may underlie Bdxyos ‘a kind of fish, óvíokos? 
(No. 4.18). | 

1.90. SedAxavds ‘a kind of fish? Ath., primary meaning 
‘bristly, spiny’: ‘Lith. délka, délkas * Angel, die an Schnüren 
ins Haff geworfen wird, Serb.-Cr. dlaka ‘Haar; Fischgrate, 
Slov. diáka ‘ Tierhaar, Russ.-ChSl. dlaka ‘ ypôa, cutis, color’ 
(cf. Berneker I, 208), ON. tjalga ‘dünner Zweig, OE. telga 
‘branch, bough,’ £elgor ‘shoot, twig, plant,’ telgra ‘ shoot, twig; 
branch, sucker’: Skt. délati * burst, split, Gr. 8éAros ‘ a writing- 
tablet, SaiSaros ‘ cunningly wrought,’ etc. 

1.21. párov ‘a dragon, snake, serpent; a sea-fish, the great 
weever,’ a fish which has sharp dorsal and opercular spines, with 
which it may inflict a painful and serious wound when in- 
cautiously handled, dAippaiorys párkov ‘a ravenous sea-monster ? 
(Lat. draco marinus ‘a sea-fish; Plin.), Spaxdvriov ‘a kind of 
fish, Hipp.; a plant of the arum kind; a sort of tape-worm,’ 
Opakatvís ‘a kind of fish, Ephipp., &pékava ‘a she-dragon; a 
scourge,’ from the base *der-g- ‘tear’: OBulg. drikoli ‘ £óXov, 
Stange, Spiess, Bulg. dírcam ‘ ziehe; riffle Flachs, Hanf; Czech 
drk * Stoss, drkati ‘ stossen, holpern, with which compare -gh- 
in ChSl. si-drignuti se ‘ dwoxdpacba,’ djorgat’ ‘zupfen, ziehen,. 
reissen; LRuss. dérháty ‘ raufen, hecheln, MLG. tergen ‘reizen, 
zerren; NHG. zergen; -p- in Gr. Spéro * break off, pluck,’ Sperdvy 
‘a sickle, Spdxrev: Oukómrev, Serb.-Cr. drápati ‘ zerreissen, 
abnutzen; kratzen; dfpati ‘reissen’: OBulg. dirati ‘reissen, 
schinden,’ Gr. ŝépo ‘ flay,’ Goth. taira * tear,’ etc. 

Similarly NE. weever ‘Trachinus draco, T. vipera? is from 
OE. wifer, wiber ‘arrow, dart, wifel ‘arrow; beetle, wibba 
“beetle,” OHG. wibil ‘weevil, snout-beetle, Lat. vipera ‘ viper, 
. adder, snake,’ Skt. vipätha-h ‘eine Art Pfeil.’ 

Tt is impossible to derive 8pákev from Sépkopa, unless it be in — 
the sense ‘ flash, gleam,’ and then not of the eyes but of the 
scintillating skin. This would agree with Homer’s description 
of the dragon as $owfes, kváveos, ipuoouv éorxdres. In that case 
the fish-names must come from a secondary meaning, with refer- 
ence to the shape, certainly in Spakóvrtov. r 
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1.22. Gpihakes” BéAkU. “HAcion Hes., named from the cylin- 
dric form, tapering or pointed at the end: 8piAos ‘ earthworm, 
angleworm ; a circumcised man, *dri-lo- or *dris-lo- ‘ cutting; 
cut’: ‘anything cutting, sharp, pointed; anything cut, from 
*dr-t- * cut? in Gr. Spipds * piercing, sharp, keen; pungent, acrid; 
fierce, bitter, Lat. tristis (cf. Boisacq 200 with lit.), MDu. 
irinen ‘ sich bekümmern, bekümmert sein,’ Bulg. dripa ‘ Lappen, 
Fetzen; vertragenes Kleid, drípav “zerrissen, zerlumpt, Slov. 
dripatt * zerreissen ; Durchfall haben,’ or these with IE. dh- (No. 
1.28), MDu. trip, tripe ‘intestines, tripe, ME. tripe ‘tripe,’ 
OFr. tripe, Span. tripa, etc., probably from Germ. (not the 
reverse), MDu. trille ‘Scheibe’ (-H- from -zi-: Spikes), MHG. 
trisch * Aalraupe, Gadus lota, Czech drieska ‘ Splitter, Spahn,’ 
z-dřieskati, -hati ‘zerbrechen; dfizhati ‘ schleissen, spalten, in 
Stücke reissen’: OBulg. diratr ‘reissen, schinden,’ Gr. Sépw, etc. 
On xpoxddiAos, which belongs here, cf. Boisaeq 520. The animal 
was named for its pointed tail. 

1.23. Ado, éAoros ‘ a sea-fish, sturgeon or swordfish ’ proba- 
bly meant ‘ sharp-nose’: *el-no- ‘having brads, pointed, and oy 
‘face,’ as in déJppvyxos ‘sharp-snouted, epithet of a kind of 
sturgeon.” Compare éAAds, epithet of fishes in Soph. Aj. 1297 
and elsewhere, probably meaning ‘ PACE ^; Skt. ara ‘Ahle, 
Pfriem, OHG. dla * Ahlej OE. æl ‘awl’: ‘eel; ON. ail, OHG. 
Gl * Aal’; OS. alund, OHG. alunt, alant ‘ Cyprinus cephalus,’ 
Gall. ( Lat. ) alausa, whence French alose, NHG. alose, alse, with 
ablaut as in ON. alr ‘ awl.’ 

The Hesychian gloss, ÀAóv* . . . yXavkóv. Xaporôv. évÜaATrtov, 
TAaXv.. apwvoy. vypôv, is apparently a bad guess, and in any case 
can not be the same word in all senses. In the sense yAavkós, 
xaporôs compare OHG. elo (*eluo-) “yellow” These color-names 
may have come from the primary meaning ' stitched, embroidered, 
keorôs, wouxidos, pinetus, the underlying meaning in éAA¢s ‘ fawn,’ 
etc. 

1.94. éyyedus ‘eel’: eyyos ‘spear, lance” Probably nasalized 
from the base *egh- ‘sharp, prickly, pointed’ in the following. 
For meaning compare NE. lance ‘an eel-like fish,” OHG. äl 
‘eel’: dla ‘awl!’ 

1.25.  éxtvos ‘hedgehog; husk of certain seeds, as of chestnut; 
sea-urchin; éys ‘adder, viper,’ OBulg. jezí, Lith. ezys f Igel; 
cë(e)gys * Kaulbarsch, OPruss. assegis * Barsch.’ 
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1.96. ériwwrideds ‘a kind of shark? Epaen. ap. Ath. 294 D, 
voribavós ‘a kind of shark with sharp-pointed dorsal fin,’ Arist. 
ap. Ath. 294 D: vóros, vérov ‘back; ridge of a hill, Lat. nates 
‘buttocks, For meaning compare No. 1.53. 

1.97. érelus (čvreMs, edredAis) ‘a fish? Arist. H. A., may be 
related to No. 1.77, though without knowing what kind of fish 
it is or how it might be described, it is impossible to determine. 
In any case it is not admissible to compare it with Lat. aftilus 
‘a kind of sturgeon’ (No. 6.17), since it does not agree pho- 
netically, and the combination of these two with Lith. atis, otis 
‘turbot’ is preposterous. Cf. No. 8.06. 

The turbot, from its shape and general appearance, is naturally 
described as a flat-fish, as in No. 8.68 or Scotch bannock-fluke 
‘turbot, from bannock ‘a thick cake’ and fluke ‘flatfish, OE. 
fiüc ‘ platessa’; as rhomboidal or turbinate in shape, as in No. 
3.46 and probably in turbot; or with an additional descriptive 
term, as in NHG. steinbutte. The primary meaning of Lith. 
atis, otis, Lett. äte ‘turbot’ was probably * fôuBos, turbo, orbis? 
(also used as a fish-name, Plin. 32,2,5), and the words may 
therefore be referred to the root *at- ‘roll, wander, go’: Skt. 
atati “wandern, laufen, gehen, dtya-h ‘ eilend,” OHG. ata-haft 
‘continuous,’ Goth. dat. plur. abnam ‘years *atno- ‘circuit, 
period, Lat. annus (on which cf. Walde s. v.). 

1.98. pavías (sword-fish? Anth., Opavis id., Xenocr., from 
*dhron- ‘sharp point,’ root *dherd- ‘thrust, cut, bruise’: Skt. 
dhårā ‘Schneide, Schärfe, Klinge; OE. daru (*dhora) * hurt; 
injury,’ derian * hurt, injure, OS. derian ‘ verletzen? OHG. tara 
* Verletzung, terren, tarén ‘verletzen, schaden, tart ‘ Spiess,’ 
ON. darr, dorr, OR. darop ‘javelin.’ Enlarged the root occurs 
in Gr. Opidad ‘lettuce’ (*dhri- ‘split, cut ), ON. drita * cacare,’ 
Slov. dristati id.; Slov. dripati 'zerreissen; Durchfall haben,’ 
dripa * Durchfall, besonders des Viehes? MHG. £ripe * diarrhoea, 
Gr. Opi} (cutter) ‘woodworm?’ (cf. Class. Phil. XVI, 64); Gr. 
Spat, Üporro * break in pieces, crush, shiver,’ etc. 

. 1.29. _ Oparra (prickly, rough). ‘a small sea-fish; Arist. H: A: . 
rpäxés ‘rough, rugged’ (Boisacq), tpaxoupos (rough-tail) ‘a sea- 
fish? Numen. ap. Ath. Of. No. 1.79. — 

1.80. 6piooa, Att. Opirra ‘a fish, rpixis, rptxtas ‘a kind of 
anchovy full of small hairlike bones’: @pié, rpiyds ‘hair? Cf. 
No. 1.81. 
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1.81. ixrap * d@epivy, a sort of small fish,’ txrdpa> fixés ix00s 
Hes., xrdpa* ixOüs Bpaxtrepos mávrov H., base *bjer-: Skt. cirdh 
‘sharp,’ cydtt ‘ sharpen,’ etc. 

1.92. tuBnps: éyxeAvs Hes.: OBulg. ggoristi, Lith. ungurys 
‘eel? OHG. unch * snake, Lat. anguis, anguilla, etc. Cf. Walde, 
Boisacq with Bt. These represent early IE. words that have been 
crossed and contaminated with others. 

1.38. iovdis ‘a fish, the rainbow-wrasse, Arist. H. A. (Lat. 
jülis, -idis ‘a kind of rock-fish’ Plin.), named from its spiny 
fins: ZovAos ‘ the first growth of the beard, the down on plants; 
a corn-sheaf; an insect like the scolopendra or centipede; a fish, 
tovAis,’ Eratosth. 

1.34. ix@is ‘a fish,’ the generic term, iy@va ‘ the dried skin of 
the fish pivy,’ ix0v$para ‘fish-scales; filings, small particles, 
ixÓv&iov * a small fish, from *i-ghja- ‘sharp, rough’: Lith. Zuvis 
‘fish? Zvÿné ‘ fish-scale, Lett. fvws ‘fish, fwinas ‘ fish-scales,’ 
{wines * dandruff, scales on the head, OPruss. ace. pl. suckans 
‘fishes,’ Arm. jukn ‘fish? Cf. No. 1.85. 


1.35. xKapaoÿves ‘a kind of fish (Anth.); fish in general, 
Emped. 235, 285, named from their stake-like shape: xdpagé 
* pole, shaft, spear-shaft,’ Skt. cémuyä ‘ Stock, Zapfen, Holmagel,’ 
MHG. hamel * Stange, etc.: Lith. se@mas ‘ sheat-fish, catfish,’ 
named from its barbels. 


1.86. xdéppapos ‘a kind of lobster? may belong to the same 
base, named in reference to its sharp claws (for meaning cf. 
No. 1.38). For a different explanation see No. 3.20. 

1.37. kápaflos ‘a kind of beetle, stag-beetle; a prickly kind of 
crab, Epich., käpaBis ‘a kind of crab,’ Gal., kāpis, Dor. xovpís, 
xwpis ‘a kind of small lobster, probably a shrimp or prawn, 
squilla; kypapis ‘a kind of locust, Nic. (cf. Boisacq, p. 411). 
If the long vowel is secondary throughout, the words may be 
combined with Gr. xépas ‘ horn,’ xepaia * horn ; a projecting point: 
the antennae of a crab. The shell of the kdpaBos is called dyyos, 
described as óévsópos ‘ with pointed mouth, Opp. H. 2, 406. 

1.88.  xapkí(vos ‘crab; an eating sore, cancer; a pair of tongs 
used as an instrument of torture, xdpxapor* rpaxeis Hes., Skt. 
karkarah ‘hard, kárkaíah, karkah ‘crab, ete. The crab was 
named here from its sharp, hard claws, not from its hard shell. 
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1.89. xapyapias ‘a kind of shark’: xdpyapos ‘ sharp-pointed 
or jagged, esp. of teeth; rough, sharp, pointed, Skt. kharah 
* hard, rough, sharp, NPers. yär ‘rock; thorn.’ 

1.40. xaocropides ‘a famous breed of Laconian hounds ‘(also 
xasrépiat ives) ; a kind of sea-beast, sea-calves or seals’: kéorep 
‘beaver,’ primarily ‘cutter, Skt. castrém ‘ knife, sword, arrow,’ 
casate * cut, slaughter, Lat. casträre (cf. AJPh. XLI, 353). 

1.41. xevrpivys ‘the spinous shark; a kind of wasp or gnat 
kevrpirys ‘a kind of shark (Ael. N. A. 1, 55) ; a kind of serpent,’ 
xevtpioxos ‘a, kind of fish, "Theophr. Fr. 12, 9, kéyrpoy ‘a sharp 
point, goad, spur, prickle, sting,’ kevréw * prick, goad, sting, stab’: 
kéorpa ‘a kind of hammer; a fish held in high esteem among 
the Greeks, opépava, xeorpeds ‘ a sea-fish, voris; xeorpivos ‘a sea- 
fish, pl. pieces of the fish: xéorpa, dim. xeorpivicxos, Kxéorpos 
‘sharpness or roughness on the tongue, the first sprout of seeds 
(Hesych.) ; a bolt discharged from engines, xéorpov ‘a graving 
tool, ete. (cf. Boisaeq 434). 

1.42. xépxoupos, kepkoUpos Du a light font esp. of 
the Cyprians; a sea-fish, kepkobôpos ‘having a (pointed) tail, 
of fishes, x«épxos (shaft) ‘tail of a beast; membrum virile; 
handle,’ xepxis ‘any taper rod: pole, reed, peg, pin, tibia, the 
prickle of the electric ray,’ perhaps from *ker- point, Spitze": 
Skt. caráh * Rohr, Pfeil, cáryà ‘Rohr, Pfeil, membrum virile,’ 
cáruh, ‘Speer, Pfeil Goth. hairus, OS. heru ‘ sword,’ etc. 

1.43. xvi» ‘a nettle: the sea-nettle, which, if touched, stings 
like a nettle,’ Arist. H. A. 5, 16, 1, xví£o ‘scrape, grate; tease, 
nettle, irritate’ OE. hnitan ‘ butt, gore,’ etc. 

1.44. xvadadov ‘any wild, dangerous animal, beast; sea- 
monster’: xvedwy ‘ tooth on the blade of a hunting-spear ; sword,’ 
xvodag * peg, pivot-pin,’ xvadddAerat* xvnGera. | 

1.45. koAMas ‘a kind of tunny-fish, Ar. Fr., Arist. H. A.: 
OBulg. kolit ‘rdooahos, Pflock, Russ. kol ‘Stange, Pfahl; 
kolot’, OBulg. klati ‘stechen, schlachten,’ LRuss. kotóty ‘stechen ; 
schlachten; spalten, kolúčka ‘Stichling; Dorn, Czech. kolka - - 
E Fischeräto Pol. kolec ‘ Stachel, Spitze, Gr. xodws ‘a kind of 
woodpecker,’ Cf. No. 2.22. 

1.46. xépaé ‘ crow, raven; — hooked or pointed like a 
raven's beak: the tub-fish, Diphil Siphn. ap. Ath., kopaxtvos 
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‘a young raven; a fish like a perch,’ xopaxeds ‘a kind of fish,’ 
Hes., xdpaxos ‘some kind of fish, Xenocr., all probably named 
from their shape: xopévn ‘a kind of sea-fowl, a crow; anything 
hooked or curved: the handle of a door, the tip of a bow, the 
tip of a plow-beam.’ 

1.47. xdpis ‘a bug, Cimex lectularius; a kind of fish,’ Dorio 
ap. Ath., named as being sharp or cutting: Keipo ‘ cut, clip; eat,’ 
Kápvos' d$Ücío Hes., kép' $0«p H. Cf. Boisacg 411. Or cf. 
No. 8.09. 

1.48. xpayyév (having horns or projections) ‘a kind of xapis,’ 
also xpdyyyn, Arist. H. A.: Skt. efiigam ‘horn’ (Brugmann Grdr. 
II?^, 1, 508; Boisaeq 505). 

1.49. kpi[r]ós (horned) ‘ram; battering-ram ; a sea-monster, 
Ael., Plin.; a kind of muscle, ON. hreinn, OE. hrän ‘ reindeer.’ 
Cf. Boisacq 437 f. with lit. For meaning compare Lat. aries 
‘ram ; battering-ram ; a kind of sea-monster.’ 

1.50. res ‘comb; rake, harrow; cockle, scallop, “pkten-, 
Lat. pecten ‘comb, heckle, rake; a kind of shell-fish, scallop, 
pecto * comb, card; hoe Gr. rékw ‘ comb; pluck, shear.’ 

1.51. xwv ‘dog; seadog; a sea-fish, probably the sword-fish, 
called also étpias x. (Anaxipp. ap. Ael. N. À. 13,4); a nail or 
stud,’ xuvioxos “a young dog; a dogfish,’ Lat. canis * dog ; dogfish,’ 
from a base *£u-, kua- ‘sharp, keen’: Skt. çüla-h, -m, cülà 
‘spear, spit, pointed stake, çüka-h, -m ‘beard on grain; insect- 
sting’ (:Russ. sika ‘bitch, Med. oraka ‘dog’). Cf. AJPh. 
XLI, 350. 

1.52. Aeóflaros ‘a fish, the ray (Plat. Com.; Arist. H. A.) ; 
another name for the ivy’ (Ath. 312 B), equivalent in meaning 
to fivédBaros (file-prickle): Aeos ‘rubbed or ground down; 
smooth, «ów ‘make smooth; erase; pound fine,’ Lat. lévis 
‘smooth, smoothed ; rubbed smooth, ground down; lévüre ‘make 
smooth, polish, lima ‘a file,” ete. For meaning compare No. — 
1.62 and NE. file-fish ‘any plectognathous fish of the family 
Balistidae: so called from the roughly granular skin.’ 

1.98.  Aodías ‘(a fish) with a back-fin,’ epithet of the héypos, 
Numen. ap. Ath. 822 F: Aoduá * the mane or bristly ridge on the 
back of certain animals, of horses, boars, hyenas; the back-fin 
of dolphins and similar fishes,’ Ados ‘ back of the neck; mane; 
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crest or tuft on the heads of birds; erest of a helmet; crest of 
a hill.’ 

1.54.  uóAXos (Ar. Fr.), pélos (Opp.) ‘a sea-fish, the mullet, 
Lat. mullus (probably related rather than derived) ‘red mullet, 
barbel? are supposed to be named from the color: Lat. mulleus 
‘red.’ This is possible, but the Mugilidae are more often named 
from their shape or their habit of rooting in the mud or sand 
in search of food. We may therefore assume a primary form 
*mulno-, *mulo- ‘pointed’? (compare barbatulus mullus, Cic. 
Parad. 5, 2, 38; barbati mulli, Cic. Att. 2,1): OE. molle * mole? 
(named from the shape of its nose or from its burrowing), MLG. 
mol, mul ‘mole; lizard’ (named from-its shape), OHG. mol, 
MHG. mol, molle ‘lizard,’ NHG. molch * salamander.’ 

1.55. vyors ‘a fish of the xeorpeds kind, Ar. Fr. 208, 302, 
ete., supposed to be identical with vijors ‘ fasting, but probably 
from “néët-ti- ‘needle’: Goth. népla * needle; Gr. vows ‘a spin- 
ning, virpov ‘a spindle, with which compare also OE. nédre 
‘snake, adder, merenédre ‘lamprey,’ NE. adder ‘viper; the 
sea-stickleback,’ OS. nädra, OHG. nätara * Natter; Goth. nadrs 
éxudva, Lat. natris ‘ water-snake,’ all named from their slender 
shape. 

1.56.  £($os, Aeol. okipos ‘sword: the sword-shaped bone in 
the cuttle-fish; sword-fish, Arist. H. A., plas ‘ sword-fish,’ id., 
oxipias, Epich., £(duos. bias Hes., Exhyddpos * bearing a sword: 
sword-fish, "Theon. ad Arat., &d8piov, oxpddprov ‘the musele- 
shell rein Xenocr. Aquat., Epich. Fr. 

1.57. öpvé ‘a great fish, probably the narwhal, wondi : 
Strab. 145, named from its projecting tusk: dpvé ‘any sharp 
iron tool for digging; a kind of gazelle or antelope,’ so called 
from its pointed horns, ó-póyo, -xo, -cow ‘dig; base *rug(h)-, 
*rug-: OE. rüh ‘shaggy, rough, rugged,’ reohhe ‘a fish? MDu. 
. rochche, roche, MLG. roche, ruche ‘a sea-fish, the roach, thorn- 
back” For Lat. orca * whale? cf. No. 2.86. 

1.58. ‘wepaias ‘a kind of mullet, Arist. H. A. 8, 2,26, from 
: “per aii- * pointed? L.sreud. * point, sharp-.edge,’. TELPU ‘pierce’: 

weporvn ‘ anything pointed for piercing: a sea-fish,’ mápvoy * dxpiSos 
dos (cf. AJPh. 41,336). 

1.59. rAaramorys ‘an unknown fish of the Ganges,’ Plin. 
9, 17, perhaps Platanista gangetica, in which case it might well 
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have been named from its long pointed snout: «aXróv ‘a dart, 
light spear or lance,’ æéArn ‘ shaft, pole; spear, lance,’ Skt. patuh 
‘sharp, keen.’ Cf. No. 3.43. 

1.60. rpiorys ‘saw-fish,’ wpiornp ‘sawyer, saw, «pio ‘saw. 
Here also may belong æpions * a large kind of fish; a ship of war, 
navis rostrata, whence Lat. pristis, pistris * a sea-monster, whale, 
shark, saw-fish ; a species of swift-sailing ship.’ 

1.61. fapis ‘needle, pin; a sea-fish; parro ‘ stitch, work with 
a needle, sew together, farrés ‘stitched, sewn together, worked 
with a needle, embroidered, base “srag#h-, seragth-: Skt. 
sarágh-, saragha ‘bee, root *ser- in Skt. srni * sickle, Lat. serra 
‘saw, “ser-sd ‘ cutter, with which may be combined MIr. serr 
‘sickle’ (cf. Walde s. v. serra). The fadis was evidently named 
from its sharp snout, as it is described as ófóppvyxos Epich. Fr. 
40 Ahr. Similarly Lat. acus ‘needle: gar-pike.’ 

1.62. ptm ‘a file or rasp; a shark with a rough skin, fivd- 
Baros ‘a fish with a rough skin.’ For the second part cf. No. 1.12. 

With five, pivds ‘skin, hide; shield, ete. compare Norw. dial. 
(v)rina ‘ smart, sting, be bitter, vreina * stiffness or pain in the 
hands, esp. the back of the hands, from wrenching or over- 
exertion,’ base *wrei-n- ‘torquere, terere; drehen, den Mund 
verdrehen?: Norw. dial. erina ‘raise the upper lip, neigh, of 
animals in heat,’ OSwed. vrón ‘stallion, vrénskas ‘neigh, ORE. 
wr&ne ‘lecherous, OS. wrénisk ‘briinstig’ MLG. wrénesch 
‘grimmig, zornig; brünstig, ete. : 


1.63. apa ‘lizard; a sea-fish; a kind of cress; penis; a 
twisted finger-case, cavpos ‘ lizard; a seafish,’ implying a “sapos 
“stake, ordpaé’: eavpofpiUis éyyos* é rov cavpwrypos Bapé Hes., 
cavpoerós “furnished with a gaupwrnp, i. e. ‘a spike at the butt 
end of a spear, by which it was stuck into the ground; a spear,’ 
from a base *gsaur-: Lat. surus ‘ branch, stake,’ ChSl. chorastije 
‘ ppbyava, Reisig, Russ. chvorostü * Reisig, Strauch,’ Pol. chwar- 
stac’ ‘rauschen, rasseln, Lith. szvirkszti “pfeifen, sausen, 
sevirklé ‘ein durch die Luft sausender Pfeil, etc. (Class. Phil. 
XIV, 257). Here also perhaps Lat. suréna ‘a kind of fish,’ 
Var. L. L. 5,12, 23 (:surus). For meaning compare Lat. sudis 
‘stake: a kind of pike.’ 

1.64. owdpBaxos * à fish, called also atÜaxos, Tpáxovpos : appar- 
ently comes from the meaning ‘rough, cutting, sharp,’ from 
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which perhaps also cecepivos ‘a sea-fish; Arist. ap. Ath., *tuer- 
‘twist, press; pierce, cut’: OE. pweran ‘stir; beat (metal); 
pwearm ‘ a cutting instrument,’ Pol. tyrac' * abnutzen, abreiben,’ 
Gr. capkáto ‘tear flesh, of dogs; pluck grass, of horses; sneer,’ 
Av. @waras- * cut’ (cf. Boisaeq 854 with lit.). 

1.65. oxdpos ‘a sea-fish, supposed by the ancients to chew the 
cud, Epich., Archestr. ap. Ath., whence Lat. scarus ‘a kind of 
sea-fish much esteemed by the Romans, *sgero- ‘ cutting, 
sharp, OHG. sceran ‘cut; scero ‘mole, Lith. skirts ‘cut,’ ete. 
Or cf. No. 4.46, 

1.66. oxidd\a ‘sea-onion, squill? whence Lat. scilla, squilla 
‘a sea-onion ; a small fish of the lobster kind, shrimp,’ perhaps 
for TEAN (Skeat): oxí£o ‘split, oxita ‘splinter, pale; arrow,’ 
oxiôn ‘splint, splinter, Skt. chindtti ‘schneidet ab, chidrah 
‘durchlochert,’ etc., in any case Hom the root *sbhé-i- in Skt. 
chát * schneidet ab, ‘Gr. oxivos ‘a squill; exoivos ‘rush, reed, 
arrow ; anything made of rushes, a rope, basket; a reed as a land 
measure, OHG. scina ‘Schiene, Röhre; Schienbein; Nadel, 
MEG. schie ‘Zaunpfahl, ORB. scinu ‘shin, scio. ‘shin, leg, 
Norw. dial. skina * Scheibe? (like Lat. scindula), skeina ‘ dünne. 
Platte, ON. skeina ‘ streifend verwunden, etc. The underlying 
meaning in oxiA\a, oxivos was ‘pointed,’ as is apparent from 
oKddAoxépados, oxwoxepadros * with a peaked head.’ 

1.67. oxiOaxos, oxiBapxos ' a, fish, elsewhere Tpáxyovpos and 
cwópf[Takos;? fromÈa base *àEAidh- or *skhith- ‘pointed, spiny, 
rough, root *sihéi- in the above. Compare the meaning ‘thin. 
strip, blade? in Or. scíath ‘ shoulder-blade, Welsh ysgwydd 
‘humerus,’ Corn. scuid ‘scapula’ (cf. Fick II*, 809), OF ris. 
skidel, MLG. schedel * der kleine Armknochen, die Speiche,’ and 
*skhé-th-, -d- in Gr. doxyOhs ‘unharmed, oydfo ‘split? Goth. 
 Skapjan ‘schaden; OE. sceppa ‘nail? sceadd ‘shad, Clupea 
alosa? Norw. skadd ‘kleiner Schnäpel skata ‘in eine Spitze 
hinauslaufen, ON. skata ‘ Glattrochen, etc. (cf. Mod. Phil. 
XVIII, 92, 304). | 

.1.68..: okwddpuov, an unknown -fish: -oxwédAapos,-oxwddAapos - 
* splinter,’ Lat. scindula, scindo, Gr. extto, etc. 

1.69. oxoddrevSpa ‘the scolopendra or milliped; the sea- 
scolopendra, an animal probably of the genus Nereis,’ Arist. 
H. A. (Lat. scolopendra) , axodrorévSpiov ‘a kind of fern, hart’s 
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tongue, okohorevôp&ôns ‘ like a scolopendra, as Strabo calls a hill 
with a number of spurs’: oxóAoy ‘anything pointed, esp. a pale 
or stake for fixing heads on,’ okoloriéw ‘impale,’ okoAdraË ‘a 
large bird of the snipe kind,’ oxdAow ‘ mole,’ base *sgele- in Lith. 
skéltt ‘ split, Gr. oxdAdw ‘hoe,’ exáAu ‘ knife, sword, exaAgós 
‘pin or thole to which the oar was fastened,’ ox&Aos ‘a pointed 
stake, thorn, prickle? etc., with which compare OE. scealga, 
scylga ‘the roach,’ from *skalagan-, -igan-. 

1.70. oxoprios ‘a scorpion; a prickly plant; a prickly fish,’ 
Arist. H. A. (Lat. scorpio), okopris ‘a kind of sea-üsh, Arist. 
H. A., exopmzióo, okopriaivw (sting, irritate) ‘anger, enrage; 
okopri£w (shatter) ‘ scatter, disperse’ (used esp. in Alex. Greek), 
OHG. scarbén ‘cut in pieces,’ OE. scearfian ‘scrape, cut into 
shreds,’ sceorfan “gnaw, scarify; Lett. schke'rpis ‘ Pflugmesser 
zum Rasenpfiuge,’ ete. Cf. Persson, Beitr. IT, 861. 


1.71. oxurddAy ‘a staff, cudgel: a serpent of uniform round- 
ness and thickness; a fish of similar shape, Opp. H. 1,184, 
okurals ‘a stick, wand: a caterpillar; a small crab of the kapís 
kind,’ Hesych., oxtradov ‘a cudgel, club; oxtry* xepadry Hes., 
oxita' tov Tpáy«Àov, SuxeAoi H., Lett. skausts ‘der Keil, das 
Kreuz, der Nacken des Tieres? skaustawa ‘der Widerrist am 
Halse des Pferdes, der Nacken des Tieres’: Gr. oxvrife.° 
orapärre, etc., No. 1.73. The meaning ‘staff, stick’ came from 
* piece torn off, strip, splint.’ 

1.72.  ewdpos ‘a sea-fish, the gilt-head, Sparus auratus,’ 
Epich., Lat. sparus, sparulus ‘ gilt-head’: sparus ‘ hunting- 
spear, OHG. sper, OE. spere ‘spear.’ Persson, Beitr. I, 473. 

1.78. orärdyyns ‘a kind of sea-urchin, Ar. Fr. 359, Arist. 
H. À. 4,5,2, Lat. squätus, squätina ‘a species of shark, the 
angel-fish, *squdt- * cut, tear, rend’: emáros* Sépua, oxoros Hes., 
orarie’ tay oraréwy cÀke, tov Oepuárov, tov vvrÜOv H., oxiros 
‘skin, hide,’ cxvrile.* orapärre. 

1.74. ovava (sow) ‘name of a sea-fish; Opp. H., ova£ ‘a kind 
of fish,’ Nicet. Ann. 89 B., dim. ovékiov, avaypis (wild sow) * a sea- 
fish,’ perhaps named as in No. 1.83. Or cf. No. 7.19. 

1.75. odnveds ‘a sea-fish, a kind of mullet,’ Éuthyd. ap. Ath. 
807 B: opy ‘a wedge,” OHG. spain ‘ Spahn, OE. spön ‘ shaving, 
chip ; spoon.’ 

2 
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. 1.76.. opüpa ‘a hammer, basti. mallet: a fish, Hesych., 

Mad a sea-fish, xéorpa,’ Stratt. ; ; Antiph. ; Arist. H. A., avpóv 
‘ankle,’ OHG. sporo, OE. spora * spur,’ 

1.77. «és, acc. ré (Epich.), gen. reddXivys (Sopat.) ‘a 
^ kind of shell-fish, £$éüptov, perhaps from *teln- ‘ shaft, pole’: 
ME: thille, NE. thill ‘the shaft of a cart or carriage’ Norw. 
dial. tilla, tina ' wàgon-tongue, ‘pole,’ probably from *tela- 
“stretch out, spread out? in OE. pel ‘plank, plate (of metal), 
OHG. dili ‘ Diele, Brett? Skt. tolam ‘flat surface, palm; sole,’ 
Lat. tellus, etc. Here may belong éreus (also évrehis, ebredis) 
‘a fish,’ Arist. H. A. 6,13, 1. For Lat. attilus cf. No. 6.17. 


.1.78. .vpáyos ‘a he-goat; name of a prickly plant; the male 
of the fish pais,” Arist. H. A., described by Clearch. ap. Ath. 
332 C as having a beard (réywy), apparently in reference to an . 
unusually large ventral fin (Lat. tragus ‘a.kind of fish"), 
tpayioxos ‘a young he-goat; a sea-fish; ‘Marcell. Sid. 23, 
* émrpaylas ‘a kind of fish, which is fat, but has no roe, and so is 
barren,’ Arist. H. A., éxizpayou ‘the over-luxuriant shoots of a 
vine, tpaydw ‘be a he-goat; of vines, be over-luxuriant, run to 
leaf,’ rpoywós * tragic, stately, majestic, pompous; (later, through 
association with. tpdyos in its secondary meaning) of or like a 
goat, goatish.’- 

The connection of rpéyos with tpbyo gnaw? gives : no proper 
sense. The underlying meaning is rather ‘luxuriant, bushy, 
shaggy; in-reference to the bushy or shaggy hair and beard, as 
in other words for goat (cf. Nos. 1.89; 7.10). So rpdyos would 
imply an adj. “rpayés * bushy, shaggy ; luxuriant, stately, weighty, 
etc.” and rpaywôa did not mean “ goat-song,” but, as it is de- 
fined, ‘any grave, serious poetry, heroic song, tragedy; exag- 
gerated speech; pomp, display, with which agrees oixeiy rpayucis 
‘live in splendor, luxuriantly. This group of words may there- 
fore be referred to a base *teré-g- ‘ press, giving ‘compressed, 
pete massive, bushy, shaggy, luxuriant’ in Greek, and 

‘pressure, force, ete? in OF. dio ‘pressure, force, yolma 
prece * violence; weariness’ (i. e. ‘pressure; oppression"), ON... 
7 Preka * ja dringen, drücken? þrek | ‘Starke, Kraft, Tapferkeit; 
þrekinn ‘ausdauernd, 'NIcel. ‘stout of frame, robust, burly, 
Gr. rpéyo- wernyvia Hes., which is the very meaning sought (cf. ' 
Fick III*, 189). This brings us to the combination made by 
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Gray, Class. Quarterly VI, 60 f£., which Boisaeq rejects in favor 
of the impossible connection with tpdye. 

1.79. rpäxoupos (rough-tail) or rpäxoëpos ‘a sea-fish, the 
horse-mackerel, Numen. ap. Ath. 326 A, Opp. H. 1, 99: vpàxis 
‘rough, rugged; shaggy, hairy (of Pan, of the breast, of the 
body), etc. Cf. No. 1.29. 

1.80. rptyAn, Dor. -Aa, Hellen. tpiyAa (It. ériglia) ‘the red 
mullet, Epich. etc., dim. zpiyAlov, zpiyAis, with which compare 
7pryóÀas ' à kind of fish, Sophron. ap. Ath., base “tri-g- ‘ pierce; 
piercing, sharp’: Gr. veípo ‘ wear away, distress,’ Lat. tero, trivi, 
MHG. drihe * Sticknadel, Handgerät des Flechtens und Webens,’ 
Lat. inter-trigo ‘a chafing of the skin, Gr. rpi£w, perf. rérpiya 
‘gnash or grind the teeth; grate, creak; chirp? Or from the 
meaning ‘creaker, grumbler,’ No. 7.20. 

1.81. rpuxis ‘a kind of anchovy full of small hair-like bones,’ 
Ar. Ach. 551, Eq. 662, dim. rpu(Qvv, Alex. ‘Oôvaa. 2,.3, Tpextas 
‘one that is hairy: a smaller kind of rpuyis,’ Arist. H. A., etc. 
Cf. No. 1.30. | 

1.82. rpüywv, -óvos ‘a kind of roach with a spike in its tail,’ 
Fpich. 41 Ahr., Arist. H. A. 1,5,8 (Lat. trigon ‘a sting-ray,’ 
Plin.), *trii-g- ‘pierce, sting’: ON. þrauka, proka ‘hold out,’ 
prága ‘ press,’ Gr. zpvyo * wear away, OHG. drucchen * drücken; 
Lith. trùkti ‘tear in two, írupüs ‘friable; trupù ‘crumble; 
Gr. tpurdw ‘bore, pierce through,’ rpéw ‘rub down, wear out,’ 
CRSL tryti ‘rub,’ ete. 

1.83. awa ‘hyena; a sea-fish, a sole” tawis ‘a sole” named 
from its bristly fin, as the hyena from its bristling mane: is 
“sow, boar,’ Lat. süs, ete. Cf. No. 8.33. 

1.84. dys, Ükkns, dos, ven ‘a sea-fish? called also é&pvOpivos. 
Probably named as above. Compare OE. sugu ‘ sow; Corn. hoch 
“porcus, Welsh hucc ‘sus, Lat. suculus ‘a little boar,’ sucula 
‘a little sow,’ Skt. sükará-h ‘boar, hog’ 
€ 


1.85. pdypos ‘ whetstone, àx«óvg: a kind of fish, ó£í$aypos ‘a 
kind of fish, ddywpos: ins TOLLS Hes., potivos ‘a river-fish,’ 
pogos ' pointed, éévrépados) OIG. wahs ‘sharp, pointed? base 
“Ghuag-, “ghuoks- from “ghua-: Skt. jihvà (“Ghi-ÿhua-) 
‘tongue, Av, hized, hizi- (with reverse deaspiration), Skt. juht 
(*ghughü-), NIcel. goggur ‘iron hook; beak, bill” Germ. 
"gugwu- ‘a pointed object. Cf. No. 1.37. 
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1.86. daddyyov ‘a spider, esp. a venomous one; a small kind 
of water-animal, called elsewhere capos; éAayé ‘a round piece 
of wood, log, beam, pole; a spider, OHG. balko * Balken," etc. 

1.87. xdpaé ‘a pointed stake; a sea-fish; yapdoow ‘sharpen, 
whet, make pointed." 

1.88. xnpadbis ‘a sea-crab Nic. Al. 894, yügpaj, -Bos ‘a sea- 
Uu kapaßis; xnpéuBn ‘a kind of muscle? (or this to No. 3.67) : 

xhp ‘à ASen E Lat. ér * hedge-hog,’ ete. 

1.89. xorpivy ‘a small sea-muscle, youpiov ‘a small pig,’ xoipos 

‘pig, swine, *ghoiro- ‘bunch, tuft, ete., xowds ‘rock jutting 


from the sea,’ pl. ‘ glands of the neck when swollen and hard- 


ened,’ Lith. que ‘Stange,’ root *ghai-, “ghot-: Gr. xairn ‘ long 
hair, mane, xaves ‘with long hair, shaggy (of bears), rough 
(of plants’) ; Lat. haédus ‘a young goat, kid, Goth. gasts ‘ gos 
OPruss. gaydis * wheat, Gr. xiôpa ‘wheaten groats.’ 

2.01. airvaios ‘a sea-fish; Opp. H., apparently named from 
its size: airvaios ‘ Etnean; huge, enormous,’ Ait ‘ Etna.’ 

2.02. dia (Arist. H. A.), àpíaos (Matro ap. Ath.) ‘a kind of, 
tunny named from its large size: dum ‘ water-bucket, pail,’ apis 
* chamber-pot ; boat, ship, Skt. ámatram * vessel, jar.’ 

2.03.  BáAavos ‘acorn, nut; peg, bolt; a sea shell-fish, the 
barnacle? Arist. H. A., Lith. gilé ‘acorn, Lat. glans ‘ acorn, 
nut; ball of lead or clay used as a missile,’ root *g*el- ‘ swell’: 
OE. collen- ‘swollen, OHG. quellan (-U- from -in-) * quellen, 
schwellen” MHG. qualle ‘grosser Kerl? Du. kwal * Qualle, 
medusa’ (cf. Franck Et. Wb. 360). 

2.04, Bddepos, BaAivos ‘a kind of carp,’ Arist. H. A. 6, 14, 12, 
Ballupôs, Arist. H. A. 9, 20, 2, perhaps the same, named from its 


^ size: BdAavos ‘ acorn, B&Aos ‘lump, clod: 


2.05.  BAej(as ‘a sea-fish, kepaXivos Dorio ap. Ath. 306 F, 
from "*g*lebh(e)s- ‘a swelling’: No. 2.13. 

2.06. BoABiduov, -irtoy, -otivy, -uris, BoAtrauva (probably from 
pone aoe by haplology) ' a small kind of cuttle-fish, primarily 


“a little bulb’: BoAñés ‘a bulb, bulbous plant, PorBdpror-£a little - 
bulb, BérBrrov, BôXBrros, Att. BôAcrov, Boros (probably with 


loss of the second 8 by haplology) ‘ dung, esp. cow-dung’ named 
from its shape). arly editions of Liddell and Scott also give 
BopfíXoy ‘a small kind of cuttle-fish,” with which compare 
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BouBvals ‘a bubble? Béuffié ‘a top Lett. bamba * ball? bambals 
“beetle, bug,’ Norw. pampa ‘sich stopfen; Swed. dial. pampen 
“aufgedunsen,’ etc. 

2.07.  Boómas ‘a big boy: a kind of fish,’ Hesych. 

2.08. Bois * bullock, bull, ox, cow: a sea-fish of the ray kind,’ 
Arist. H. A., Lat. bós ‘ox, bull, cow: a sea-fish of the turbot 
kind, Plin. 

2.09. yáðos ‘a fish, the same as óvos Dorio ap. Ath. 315 F, 
primary meaning probably (chunk) Compare Skt. gadā ‘Keule,’ 
Av. gadā, Osset. yädä ‘Baum, Balken, Holz, Wald? (cf. Uhlen- 
beck, Ài. Wb. 76). 

2.10. yaAapías ‘a kind of codfish,’ apparently for xaAapías, 
with y- from other fish-names with initial y-: No. 2.18. 

2.11. yóyypos ‘a swelling or excrescence on trees; a conger- 
eel,” yoyypéry ‘a scrofulous excrescence on the neck; a swelling 
on trees, yáyyXov ‘a tumor under the skin on or near tendons 
or sinews, Lett. gungis ‘Knorren? ON. kokkr (*kanku-) 
‘ Klumpen? MLG. kanker ‘eine Art Spinne? Gr. yoyyóxXos 
‘round.’ Cf. Fick, III‘, 36 £. 

9.12. yüpivos, yUpivos ‘tadpole’:  yüpós ‘round,’ yüpos ‘a 
circle.’ 

2.13. Apis ‘a dolphin; a mass of iron or lead, *g¥el-bh- 
“a swelling, mass,’ also in 8A$aé ‘a pig, SeAdis ‘matrix, with 
ablaut in doAdds: 4 p$rpa Hes. Skt. gárbhah ‘uterus, fetus, 
young of an animal.’ Cf. Boisacq 174 f., and No. 2.05. The 
dolphin is described as éAaxvzrépvé ‘ short-finned,’ Pind. P. 4, 29; 
giddvep ‘fond of men, Pind. Fr. 260; as a puffer, foamer, 
No. 7.02. 


2.14. émpayias ‘a kind of fish, which is fat, but has no roe, 
and so is barren,’ Arist. H. A., with reference both to its barren- 
ness and its over-fatness: émrpayia, epithet of Aphrodite, from a 
she-goat which was changed into a he-goat, éxirpaya. ‘ the over- 
luxuriant shoots of a vine; tpaydw ‘be a he-goat; of vines, be 
over-luxuriant, run to leaves” Cf. No. 1.78. 

2.15. @iuaddkos ‘an unknown fish, Ael N. A., probably 
meaning ‘chunk, chub, clump’: 65pos (clump) ‘ thyme; wart,’ 
ete., No. 2.16. Or cf. No. 4.23a. 

2.16.  Oitvvos, Üvvos ‘tunny-fish’ is probably a genuine Greek 
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| word with the primary meaning < ‘ roll, ouk mass’ or * puffed 
up, swollen. The meaning ‘big, massive? is implied in Gr. 
OvvvoképaXos (block-héaded) *tunny-headed, 6vvvóüws ‘stupid? 
Compare OE. dün, hill? MDu. düne *sand-hil, dune,’ base 
*dhü- ‘shake; blow, etc’, whence *puff up, swell and ‘roll, 
mass together’: Russ. dyn’a ‘Zuckermelone,’, Pol. 'dynia 
* Melone, Kürbis? (Berneker, I, 250). Compare synonymous 
bases *dhua-: Gr. OiraKos * bag, sack, pouch,’ @vAdkiov * seed- 
vessel of a plant” Ovddls,. Ouds ‘sack,’ OAaz- mpooxepddraov | 
. (Prellwitz?, 188), OHG. tola, tolo ‘racemus, toldo * Wipfel oder 
Krone der Pflanzen, Bliitenbiischel,’ NHG. dolde (cf. Class. 
Phil. IX, 149 f.). Gr. duos, Oóuov “thyme; a warty excrescence; 
a glandular substance on the chest of young animals, the sweet- 
bread in calves’: OBulg. na-dymati se ‘sich aufblasen, .an- 
. schwellen, LRuss. na-dymy pl. ‘ Leistenbruch, Czech dymy 
‘Leistenbeule, ete. (Class. Phil. IX, 150). Gr. rigor’ ogives 
Hes., MLG. dovel * Zapfen; MHG. tübel < Klotz, Pflock, Zapfen, 
N iue? NHG. (from LG.) débel * Pflock; dickkópfiger Weiss- 
fisch? (cf. Boisaeq, 995; Weigand®, 363), Norw. dial. dubb 
f Bolzen) OE. dubbian *dubb? (Fick III, 210)." Norw. doti 
* Wisch, kleiner Haufen, EFris. dott * Büschel, Haufen, Zotte; 
Gr. Obacavos’ (No. 83.59).' MLG. docke, MHG. tocke * Bündel, 


ns Büschel; Puppe,’: OE. docce ‘dock (name of a plant), and 


‘many others. 

To the above belong 6vva£, dim. of 0óvvos, Dés Guvvis d female 
tunny,’ dim. 6vvvás, Obyveos'‘of the tunny” rapíyg 6. ‘pickled 
tunny °. (cf. No. 9.11), rò Oóvveov or rà Dévvea ‘flesh of the 
tunny,’ ete. 

2.17. t-wos ‘horse, in istos din HE large or coarse ; 
a sea-fish? .Antim. Fr. 18 (Lat. hippus ‘a sea-fish, Plin.), Lat. 
equus ‘horse, equus bipes ‘a picada Virg. G. 4,389. The 
same underlying meaning in irrôkauros ‘a monster with horse's 
body and fish’s tail, on which the a aes rode’ (Lat. MPO: 
campus), compounded with xájmos “a sea-monster; nie ‘a 

.— fabulous Indian monster, -perhaps. identical with káum.fcater- . 
. pillar. 

9.18. xaAhapias ‘a kind: of cod-fish, Oop opHmasiy ‘a roll, 
round object’: Ion. Att. caAwdéopat (roll Hom. xvdlvdo, Att. 
Kuawdéw, kuMw ‘roll, roll along,’ «vAwdpos ‘a roller, cylinder,’ 
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KeAÀóv* orpeBAôv, wAdywov Hes., kvAAós ‘bent, crooked,’ kvAAóo 
‘bend, curve” Skt. kundam (*glndo-m) ‘a round vessel, Gr. 
Kaas ‘ape’ (named from its bent-in nose), Lac. kaààtap 
niOnxos Hes. For meaning cf. Nos. 3.41, 3.51. 

2.19. xávÜapos ‘a kind of beetle; a wide-bellied drinking- 
vessel; a kind of Naxian boat; a sea-fish, (Lat. cantharus), 
kavBapis ‘the name of several kinds of beetle; a kind of fish.’ 
Since words for ‘beetle, bug, bowl? come from the meaning 
‘round object,’ we may compare Gr. xavOvAy * a swelling, Norw. 
gande * erhóhter Rand um eine beschädigte Stelle eines Baumes ? 
(Lidén, BB. 21. 98). Here probably also Gr. «áv6ov * pack-ass;' 
kavOndvwos ‘a large pack-ass, xav0gAu ‘pack-saddle, panniers; 
large baskets, tubs,’ xavOia: ‘large: baskets.’ 

2.20. avAtvgs ‘a species of kwBuws”?: kaxXvos ‘made of a 
stalk,’ kavdds ‘stalk, stem, Lith. káulas ‘Knochen? kaulélis 
* Knochen ; Steinchen aus den Früchten des Steinobstes ; Knóchel 
am Fuss; Würfel) Lett. kauls ‘Knochen; Stengel; Kern im 
Steinobste, kauligs ‘plump, ungeschickt, kaulis ‘ein plumper 
ungestalteter Gegenstand, Skt. kulyam ‘ Knochen, küvalam, 
kolam (bunch) ‘the fruit of zizyphus jujuba; koláh ‘boar; 
with which compare ChSl. kyla ‘hernia; Russ. kilá ‘ hernia; 
Knorren am Baum, kiluni ‘ Bruchkranker; unverschnittener 
Eber,’ Ion. kj, Att. Kady (*xagedn) f tumor; hernia,’ etc. 

2.21. xépalos ‘a large-headed sea-fish, supposed to be a 
mullet’ (Lat. cephalus), xepadivos ‘a sea-fish?: xepadn ‘the 
head.’ Called in Latin capito. 

9.99. kodas ‘ a kind of tunny-fish, Ar. Fr. 365, Arist. H. A. 
8,13,6, primarily ‘chunk, club’: OBulg. kolü ‘racoahos, 
Pflock,’ Russ. kolù ‘Pfahl, Zaunpfahl; Stange,’ etc. Or cf. 
No. 1.45 for a different underlying meaning from the same base. 
Perhaps here also Skt. kúliçah ‘ax, hatchet; a kind of fish, 
kulikyäh ‘a kind of water-animal, in ablaut agreeing with OF. 
holegn * holly? OHG. hulis * Stechpalme, Walddistel.’ 

2.99. KopdvAn ‘club, cudgel; bump, swelling: a kind of 
tunny, cxopbBóAg ‘a young tunny xopStAos ‘the water-newt.’ 
Combined by Boisacq 495 with a misplaced doubt, though the 
development in meaning is exactly parallel with many other 
fish-names. 


2.94. xopúýðvňs fa kind of tunny, Numen. ap. Ath, not a 
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corrupted form of the preceding but from a similar meaning ` 
‘bunch, chunk’: xopvóós * the crested or tufted lark,’ xépus, acc. 
képur and kópv6a ‘helmet; head,’ kopéyy * a club, mace; a club-like 
bud or shoot,’ etc, 


2.25. xérros ‘a river-fish, probably the bull-head, Cottus | 
gobio’: xérra, kôrrm, xortis ‘the head, xefady, xorrdpia’ rà dkpa 
rhs kéyxpov Hes., with -rr- from -rr-: koróAs ‘ a small vessel, cup; 
the socket of a joint’ (Scheftelowitz, BB., 28, 146), ME. haddok 
‘haddock, a fish of the cod family,’ with -dd- from Germ. -dw-, 
*gotu-: *gaiu- in Lat. cappa ‘cap, from *catva, earlier *catuá, 
OE. hætt, ON. hotir ‘hat, OE. hassoc ‘coarse grass,” NE. 
hassock ‘coarse grass which grows in rank tufts on boggy 
ground; anything bushy; a cushion used as a footstool, Lat. 
cassis ‘a helmet, Cf. Class. Phil. XIV, 261. 


2.26. oópvAos ‘a water-newt,” Numen. ap. Ath., probably 
from the same meaning as in xopôÿlos. Compare xépos, lon. 
Kovpos * a shoot, sprout; a boy.’ 

2.27, Kumpivos ‘a carp,’ Arist. H. A., possibly from *xupzivos 
and related to Lat. carpa (compare Czech kapr ‘carp’ from 
*krap, Bulg. krap, Russ. karpü), Ital. carpino ‘ carp, LRuss. 
kórop ‘ carp, etc. (cf. Berneker I, 575). The carp could natur- 
ally have been named from its plumpness, and so we may com- 
pare Russ. koropúzů “kleiner Dickbauch, Knirps, Lith. kérpa 
* Warze, Brustwarze, primarily ‘ something curved, round’: Gr. 
Kopovós ‘curved, crooked,” Lat. curvus ‘bent, curved) Welsh 
corwynt ‘turbo,’ OIr. eruind * round,’ etc. These are not related 
to Skt. capharah ‘a kind of carp; Lith. szüpalas ‘der Dóbel, 
Cyprinus dobula which I combine with Skt. capháh (peg, plug, 
Dóbel) ‘hoof, claw, OE. haf ‘hoof? etc. Or xvmpivos: Lith. 
kupra ‘hump, bent back, OR. hofer ‘hump; swelling, goiter,’ etc. 

2.28. xuBelas * à kind of rpAapis, Opp. H., xófltoy ‘ the flesh 
of the myàapús salted 1n xófo, kuB1o-oarkrns * a dealer in salt fish,’ 
KóBos ‘a cube, anything of cubic shape; a piece of salt fish. 
These belong semantically in part, perhaps entirely so, to No. 
9.0%,--as they have reference to the fish as food in its salted 
condition. 

2.99. xwBids ‘a fish of the gudgeon kind, gobio? (Lat. gobius, 
gobio), from *quóbio- ‘bending, bulging’: «éBos ‘ cube, xófm: 
kepah, Goth. hups ‘hip, Norw. dial. hupp, ‘ Quaste? OHG. 
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hopfo ‘Hopfen, houf, hüfo * Haufe, Haufen, OE. héap ‘heap,’ 
héope ‘hip (of the dogrose),’? OS. hiopo * thornbush, Russ. čubů 
* Schopf, Pol. czub * Schopf, Biischel,’ ete. (Mod. Phil. XVII, 
338). 

9.80. é0os ‘Sicil. name of the xefiós) Numen. ap. Ath. 
304 E, 309 C, also «ó8ov, Nic. et Apollod. ap. Ath. 309 C, dim. 
xwOdpiov, Anaxandr. Aux. I: «ó6ov ‘a Laconian drinking-vessel,’ 
which was thick at the rim and bulging at the bottom, kwĝwvo- 
wows ‘a bell-founder? (implying kó0ey in the sense of ‘ bell’), 
xwOwvo-rAvTns * one who cleans the fish xó0ov Sophron. ap. Ath. 
809 C, kwbwvyia, kwbwmov (dim.) *«ó0ov, kG0o* wornpia Hes., kyfís 
* voling-urn; dice-box,  xáÜos* omupis Hes. With these compare 
forms with -8-: xaédwy ‘a bell; the head of a plant, dim. ke8ówov, 
kode, Att. xwdia ‘ the head of various plants; the broad part of 
the clepsydra, ke8ís ‘ the head of the poppy and similar plants,’ 
Hesych., xwdva, kóóvoy * the head of the Egyptian bean.’ 


2.81. Aefías ‘a kind of fish? Ar. Fr. 365 (Lat. lebias) : AéBys 
‘a kettle or caldron of copper; basin, pan, a basin-shaped 
cymbal; cinerary urn. Probably from a base *Zeb-, with the 
same development as in *lep-, No. 3.28, perhaps from *lweb-: 
ChSl. /übi ‘ Schädel” (pan), Czech leb ‘ Hirnschale, Schädel; : 
Serb.-Cr. Zübina ‘ Schidel; Rumpf von Menschen und Tieren; 
Russ. lubi * Borke, Bast,’ ON. laupr ‘ basket OR. leap * basket ; 
trunk of the body.’ 


29.02. patéeas (Xenocr. Aquat.), uafevós (Dorio ap. Ath.), 
palivys (Theophr. Fr.), pagés (Epich.) ‘a kind of codfish’: 
pales, paords * one of the breasts; udder; a round object, knoll.’ 

2.3838. pooxirys ‘a fish’ Schol. Opp. H.: pgóexos ‘a young 
shoot: a young animal; a calf, young bull; a young boy. 

2.84. pis ‘a mouse; a muscle of the body; a shell-fish, 
muscle; a large kind of whale; Lat. mūs ‘mouse, rat” mūs 
marinus ‘ a kind of crustaceous sea-fish,’ Plin., musculus * mouse; 
muscle of the body; sea-muscle; a kind of whale? mürex ‘ the 
purple-fish,” Gr. a£ * sea-muscle, puicxos * the small sea-muscle,’ 
OHG. müs ‘mouse; muscle, esp. of the upper arm,’ ete. What- 
ever the primary meaning of mouse, the underlying meaning in 
“muscle, sea~muscle’ was taken from a comparison with its form. 
Cf. Walde with references. 


2.00. dvos “an ass; the upper millstone; a beaker; a kind of 
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cod-fish; évioxos ‘a little ass; a sea-fish of the cod kind,’ Lat. 
asellus ‘a pae ass; a sea-fish, perhaps the cod or haddock.’ 
Here also dvias ‘a sea-fish, the scarus, from its gray color? Ath. 
320 C. 

2.36.  ôprus, dpxuvos ‘a large kind of Sina Lat. orca ‘a kind 
of whale’: orca ‘a large-bellied vessel, butt, tun, urceus * water- 
vessel, urna (*urcnä) ‘urn’ (cf. Walde s. v.). 

9.97. ôpxs ‘testicle; a plant so called from the shape of its 
root, the orchis; whence Lat. orchis ‘the orchis; a fish, rotundus 
est et sine squamis totusque capite constat, Plin. 32, 2, 5. 


2.98. dorpeov, dorpeov ^ oyster? (Lat. ostrea), óorpakov * hard 
shell (of shell-fish, tortoise, egg); earthen vessel, tile? óorpóa, 
éorpés ‘a tree with very hard wood, óorpírgs Aífos ‘a kind of 
stone, éoraxos, Dor. doraxos ‘a crab’: óoréov ‘a bone; the kernel 
or stone of fruit) Skt. asthi ‘Bein, Knochen, Lat. os, ossis, 
osseum, etc. Cf. Boisaeq, Walde with lit. 

9.99. adv ‘a kind of fish, Ptol. Hephaest., meaning probably 
‘chub, chunk, from *buon- , also in ravia’ mAncuoyy, mania‘ 
«Afopua, waviov’ rAnomov: Skt. cünäh f swollen, big,’ ON. hánn 
* knob; cub, etc., from *kud- * swell) whence also Gr. rav-, which 
need not be regarded as coming from avr-, in sávv ‘ altogether,’ 
wavatoAos, MAUTAY, wüpmporOs, wayxv, wéyxaAkos, and numerous 
other compounds. 

2.40. zehowpis (Alciphro), m. kóyxn (Ath. 4 0), meAwpids 
(Archestr. ap.. Ath.) ‘the giant-muscle’:  «éAep ‘ prodigy, 
. monster, used of huge or terrible animals, as: the Cyclops, the , 
serpent Python, a dolphin, séXepos ‘monstrous, prodigious, 
huge," réAwp * seAópiov, pakpóv, péya Hes., veAóptos * sreAóptos, péyas, 
. etc. For further connections see my explanation in The Manly 

Anniversary Studies, p. 332. 

— £41. enpnpis ‘a kind of fish; Numen. ap. Ath. 309 F: 
vé dui, wepdis * blister, bubble; a mass of clouds,’ mopeds * blister, 
bubble, roupôAvé ‘bubble; boss on a shield) Or the fish here 

may mean ‘the bubbler, spouter.’ E g 

2.42. myàapós, ~bSos ‘a sort of tunny, said to be the young 
tunny,’ Arist. H. A., Soph. Fr., etc. (Lat. pélamys ‘a young 
tunny,’ Plin.). If ihe tunny is named here as in other words, 
the primary meaning is ‘big, massive? Compare OE. hwal, 
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hwall (swelling) ‘insolent, bold? hwelian ‘suppurate; hwyle 
‘tumor, boil,’ Lith. szaulis ‘hip, szuinas * stately, *heud- ‘swell! 
Or from *q¥al-: OPruss. kalis ‘ Wels,’ MHG. wels (*hwalis), 
wal, OE. hwel ‘ whale.’ 

2.43.  wpémov, -ovros ‘a sea-fish? Opp. H. 1,146, Ael. N. A. 
9, 88, perhaps from *q*repont-‘ corpulentus’: Lat. corpus. 

9.44. pgpás Or rpquvds, -d8os ‘a kind of tunny-fish,’ proba- 
bly named from its size, as being ‘ puffed up, inflated, swollen’: 
Tpnpaive * blow hard, mondo 3 blow ; blow up, inflate, swell,’ etc. 
Cf. No. 7.17. 

2.45.  wpóflarov ‘a sheep: (from its size or stocky shape) a 
sea-fish, Opp. H. 1,146, etc. For meaning compare NE. 
sheepshead ‘a sparoid fish, Archosargus probatocephalus, a 
stout- and very deep-bodied fish, with a steep frontal profile.’ 
The explanation of wpóflarov as meaning ‘anything that walks 
forward? (L. & S.), ‘ce qui marche en avant’ (Boisacq) is 
inadequate, since this would not distinguish cattle from man. 
The word means rather ‘grazing forward, in reference to the 
bending forward of cattle to eat, from the root *g*ü ‘feed; 
graze’: foróv ‘beast, grazing animal, Bordvy, ‘ grass, fodder,’ 
Boos ‘food, fodder, Borhp, Barwp ‘herdsman, keeper, fóoko 
‘feed, tend; nourish; of cattle, feed, graze, Booxnpyara ‘ fatted 
beasts, cattle” Lith. gútas ‘herd? Since the primary meaning 
of this root was probably ‘ guard, tend, keep,’ we may add here 
Lith. gibti ‘verhiillen, bedecken? OE. cépan (*kwépian) 
‘observe, notice, attend to, keep? (compare *pa-, which means 
both ‘guard, protect, keep’ and ‘feed; eat”). For the further 
connection with Gr. Bots, Bav, Skt. gam, see Boisacg 127. 

2.46. mbrivos ‘a kind of fish? Numen. ap. Ath. 327 E: qorivy 
‘a flask covered with plaited osier” (L. & S.; Boisacq), probably 
named from its bulging sides: Lith. pu£iüs ‘ puffed up, swollen,’ 
patitas ‘egg; testicle, putýtis ‘young animal, young bird,’ Lett. 
putns ‘bird, Lat. pütus, putillus ‘a little boy,’ etc. 

92.47. oéArn ‘a kind of sea-fish; Epich. (Lat. salpa ‘a kind 
of stock-fish? Plin.), also odAwys, Archipp., edAzos, Arist. Tf. A. 
4,8, 19, oddmyé, ibid. 5,9,5 (this through association with 
oddmiyé trumpet’), from *lulp-: Lett. tulpités ‘sich häufen; 
Lat. pulpa (*tuelpa) ‘the fleshy portion of animal bodies; pulp 
of fruit pulmentum ‘anything caten with bread, condiment, 
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relish; food,’ Gr. céArov ‘a plant eaten as a relish, ofAduov,’ 
Hesych.: Pol. fulié ‘schmiegen, pressen, o-f. ‘ einhtillen, be- 
decken, s-t. ‘schliessen, zumachen, Gr. caddcow ‘overload, 
cram,’ réhos “lump, knob, bolt, peg; réAn ‘lump pad, cush- 
ion,’ ete. 

2.48. odprn (Arist. H. A.), capzíov, a by-form of the above, 
from *íurpü : owpds ‘heap, pile, mound,’ ripds ‘ cheese,’ Lat. 
ob-türo, türunda, etc., base *tewd-r-, whence also Gr. odpé * flesh, 
fleshy parts, thick front muscle of the thigh, capkôw ‘make 
fleshy or strong,’ odpxwos ‘fleshy, fat? odpxwpa ‘a fleshy ex- 
crescence.” 

2.49. oapyés ‘a kind of mullet, xeorpeds; the sargus; Arist. 
H. A. (Lat. sargus), *turgo- ‘heap, mass, chunk’: Lat. turgeo 
* swell out, be swollen,’ Russ. tvarogé ‘ curds,’ Gr. rupés * cheese,’ 
etc. For cepyivos see No. 8.26. 

9.50. odpda ‘a kind of tunny caught near Sardinia,’ Diph. 
Siphn. ap. Ath. 120 E, not named from the place (this being an 
ancient explanation of no value) but from its size, *turdd 
‘chunk, heap, mass’: Pol. twardy ‘hart, fest, stark; Lith. 
ivérdinu ‘lasse fassen oder züunen,; tvérti ‘fassen; züunen; 
. tvirtas ‘fest. For odpdy, capènvn, ie tea see No. 8.27. Here 
. may belong Lat. tursio (*turd-ii-) ‘a kind of fish resembling 
the dolphin, a porpoise,’ Plin. 9, 9,11. 


2.51. céAaxos, dim. ceAdxiov (both words anally in the 
plural) ‘cartilaginous fishes,” from *íuel- ‘lump, lumpy sub- . 
stance, as distinguished from the soft, spongy flesh of fishes in 
general (coup) odp&, of fish, Archestr. ap. Ath. 316 A): 
TóÀos ‘knob, knot, callus, lump, rtúàņ ‘lump, callus? oóAos ‘a 
round mass of iron or stone used as a quoit, *ieue-, teud-: 
Goth. gapwastjan ‘stark, fest, sicher machen, Icel. pvestt 
' whale's flesh? (as distinguished from blubber). 

Or the fish may be described here in reference to its wry 
mouth, as in No. 8.41. Compare Gr. rvdioow ‘ twist or roll up; 
bend, etc., and the base *íuei- discussed in No. 8.50... Perhaps - 
cekérys ‘a snail’? (Hesych.) from the meaning ‘twisted, spiral, 
oTpoubBos. 

Or the oeAdyy may have been named from the noise they 
uttered: oalatéo ‘ery out in distress,” oddos ‘ unsteady motion,’ 
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ete., ON. þylja ‘reden, hersagen, murmeln,; OE. pyle * orator; 
jester? This explanation is made possible by the fact that rpi£o 
‘chirp, grate, creak, rumble’ is used of the fish ceAdyy by Arist. 
H. A. 4, 9, 6. 

Possible also is the connection with eéAas ‘light, brightness, 
blaze,’ because fishes of this kind emit a phosphorescent light. 
This the usual explanation. 

9.59. oxopü(Aos ‘a young tunny, oxopôtAn ‘ water-lizard.’ 
Cf. No. 2.23. 

2.53. dvcados ‘a poisonous fish, which puffs itself out" 
(identical with $ócaAos ‘ whale,’ primarily ‘ puffer, spouter, No. 
7.92) : dioa ‘a breath, blast) $vcaAis ‘ bladder, bubble; a plant 
with husks like bladders, düodw ‘blow, puff; blow up, puff 
up,’ ete. 

2.54. deoxy ‘a seal, sea-calf, dim. qduxddiov, PoKos* kros 
ÜaAácoiov OÓpowv deAdiv. Hes., hükava ‘a porpoise,’ from *phóu- 
‘puff, blow’ (cf. Boisaeq with lit.) Here perhaps in the sense 
‘puffed up, inflated, big’: Arm. p'uk ‘Hauch, Wind; PI. 
Blasebalg/ Afghan pük ‘a puff, a blast, the act of blowing; 
pikes ‘a puff, inflating’ (cf. Persson, Beitr. I, 249). Compare 
poxas £arpebéas Od. 4, 451. 

If the underlying meaning is something big, deoxy may be 
derived from *bhouka or better *bhuoka: OHG. buhil * Hügel; 
ON. bola (*buhlon) ‘ Beule, Schildbuckel, Norw. bóla ‘ Buckel; 
Blatter, Pocke; Luftblase, bauga ' Mileheimer, Dan. bugne 
‘sich biegen, strotzen, schwellen; Nicel. bjügur ‘swelling, 
oedema,’ Goth. biwgan ‘biegen; ete., and ME. bugge ‘bug,’ 
NE. big (*buggja-) ‘large, massive big-bug ‘an important 
personage,’ Norw. dial. bugge ‘bigbug (cf. Persson, Beitr. 
I, 257). 

(To be continued.) 
F. A. Woop. 
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l VERBAL HOMEOPATHY AND THE ETYMOLOGICAL 


STORY? 


In folle-medicine we find that the spleen of a sheep remedies 
ailments of the spleen of a human being (Pl. 20. 51). The 
right eye of a frog is used in treating inflammation of ‘the right 
eye of a person, and the left eye for the left. eye of a person 
(Pl. 32. 74). Milk-teeth of a colt if bound to children relieve 


pains of dentition (Pl. 28. 258). These are instances of the 


familiar principle, similia similibus curantur; they are homeo- 
pathic medicine pure and simple.’ 


VERBAL HoMEOPATHY. 


As an organ or part of a body of an animal may affect a 
similar organ or part of a human being, so the possession by 
one object of.a name identical with or closely resembling that 
of another, even though: there be little or no resemblance in 
function or appearance, enables it to exert some magic influence. 
In folk-medicine we find such verbal homeopathy exercising 
its power very frequently by means of members of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. In citing instances, especially . 
from the plant world, one cannot always be absolutely sure that 
the magical or supernatural power previously ascribed to an 
object was not the cause of its name instead of the name's 
being the cause of the belief. Since, however, most transfers: 
of names to things concrete have their basis in a physical like- 
ness, one is sure of finding safety in a multitude of illustrations. ` 
We have statements by ancient authorities that certain transfers 
were due to physical similarities. : Many of these will be quoted 
in the notes.? 

The words scarabaeus and somber were so, similar as to give 
rise to the belief that the scarabaeus pilosus was good for ocult 
scabri (Mare. 8. 128). Pliny (28. 260). tells us that it was a 


+ ‘The: following abbr eviations will he used in this paper:,. Ael. = 


-- Aelianus; -De -Natira Animalium; ; Pl = Plinius, Naturalis Historia; 


Isid. — Isidorus, Etymologiae. 
? For similar instances from other sources, see J oseph Jastrow: Fact 
and Fable in Psychology, pp. 261-265. 


' © 3 These statements are, however, not Smal in and of themselves. 
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vulgar notion that a diet of hare’s flesh conferred grace or 
charm for nine days. The resemblance between lepus, ‘ hare,’ 
and lepos, lepor, ‘grace’ or ‘charm,’ is very superficial. In 
the cases in which the spelling happens to be the same the 
accent is different. Folklore, however, makes capital of super- 
ficial likenesses. The idea recorded by Pliny is found, with 
some variation, in Martial (5. 29): 


Si quando leporem mittis mihi, Gellia, dicis, 
* Formosus septem, Marce, diebus eris." 
Si non derides, si verum, lux mea, narras, 

Edisti numquam, Gellia, tu leporem. 


Galen (10.83 Kühn) says that kepkívos (= &apkívoua), the 
disease, got its name from its resemblance to the crab. Em- 
ployed in honey, kepk«ívo. were useful in the treatment of xap- 
kivopa (Diosc. 2. 10).* Apuleius (Apol. 35) records that the 
cancer was used for ulcera. The word ulcera is obviously equated 
with cancri in the sense of cancers.” In Pliny, 32. 184, em- 
phasis is laid on getting a female crab for treatment of the dis- 
ease in a female.® | 

Sometimes the sympathia is more concealed than in the 
phrase of Apuleius, cancer ad ulcera. We find the following 
prescription in Pliny (18. 293): Quidam tres cancros vivos 
cremari iubent in arbustis, ut carbuneulus ne noceat. The most 
potent factor in this prescription is not the ires, nor the vivos, 
but the fact that the implied word for ashes, carbo, resembles 
carbunculus." 

There were a number of kinds of sea life which were sup- 
posed to be aphrodisiacal. Several of them had names which 
were used sensu obscoenu, a circumstance that accounts for the 
‘sympathetic’ use of them. Apuleius mentions the veretillum, 
virginal (Apol. 34),? spurium, fascinum, and testa (Apol. 85).? 


t Wellmann's edition has been used in the references to Dioscorides. 

5 Cancer with the meaning ‘cancer’ does not seem to have been 
common in Latin. 

? Nam earbuneulos et carcinomata in muliebri parte praesentiesimo 
remedio sanari tradunt canero femina eum salis flore eoniuso post 
plenam iunam et ex aqua inlito. 

"See Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, TIT. 462. 

8 Sec Abt, Dic Apologie dcs Apuleius von Madaura, p. 211. 

* 4b., p. 224. 
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It was the shape of some of these things, or of parts of them, 
that caused the transfers of name and their consequent wanton 
applieation.'? 

The principle that like affects or cures like is illustrated very 
clearly in the-world of vegetation. The word uva means grape 
and also uvula. In case of a painful uva (= uvula), take a 
seed from a raisin (uva passa), tie it in purple and put it in 
the patient's mouth near the uvula, hold it there and say Uva 
uvam emendat. Presently hold the purple above the patient's 
head and say the same thing. When you have done this three 
times and said the charm, bind it on the patient (Marc. 14. 26). 
The uva or grape was good in preventive medicine also. If 
when you see an uva, ‘grape, ripening, you take it by the 
thumb and ' medicinal finger? (==ring-finger) of the left hand 
and gulp it down so that it does not touch the teeth, your uva 
(= uvula) will not trouble you for a-whole year (Mare. 14. 52). 

Nine grains of hordeum, ‘barley, when accompanied by the 
proper charm, are effective for hordeoli, sties in the eye ** (Marc. 
8. 193). Aristae holei, the beard of ‘mouse barley, bound 
around one’s head and upper arm, will remove aristae, (super- 
fluous) hair (Pl. 27. 90). The herb scorpio?? is an antidote 
against the bite of the scorpion, animal nominis sui (Plin. 22. 
39; cf. Diosc. 4. 192). 

Herpyllus, ‘creeping thyme, was used in the same way 
against herpylla, ‘ creeping things’ (Diosc. 3. 38). This idea 
was readily transferred to Latin, for serpyllum** was used 
against serpentes (Pl. 20. 245). | 


10 Another explanation was, however, not lacking: Quid enim com- 
petit ad amoris ardorem accendendum piscis brutus et frigidus aut 
omnino res pelago quaesita? nisi forte hoc vos ad mendacium induxit, 
quod Venus dieitur pelago exorta (Apul. Apol. 34). This reason would 
account for the shells in the precincts of the Cnidtan Aphrodite 
(Pl. 32. 5). 

11 The hordeolus resembles a grain of barley; hence its name (Isid. 
4. 8. 16). 

48 Dioscorides states that the plant scorpio gets its name from its 
red appeüranóée while Pliny says it is so called because its seeds resemble 
the tail of the scorpion. He says that a certain species of the plant 
gets its name from having an aculeus like that of the scorpion. 

?3 Both Pliny and Dioscorides, Ul. cc., say the name is due to the 
creeping of the plant. Isidore (17. 9. 51) says, quod radices ipsius 
longe serpant. 
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Of the dracontea Isidore (17. 9. 35) says that it was so 
called quod hasta eius varia sit in modum colubri, simili- 
tudinemque draconis imitetur, vel quod. eam herbam vipera 
timeat. One is fairly safe in believing that the transfer of the 
name is due to the physical similarity and that the efficacy of 
the plant is but another instance of like affecting like. Ac- 
cording to Pliny (25. 18) the dracunculus, which was spotted 
like a viper, was regarded as a remedy contra omnium morsus. 

In Vergil (Ecl. 8. 83) we find the significant line: Daphnis 
me malus urit, ego hane in Daphnide laurum. Servius’s com- 
ment is as follows: IN DAPHNIDE LAURUM aut archaismos est pro 
* in Daphnidem,” aut intellegamus supra Daphnidis effigiem eam 
laurum incendere propier nominis similitudinem. While laurel 
might be burnt to injure à person whose name did not resemble 
the word dddvy, (laurel, # the similarity of the name would 
presumably lend the spell greater potency. One recalls in this 
connection that the original name of the city by the Tiber was 
not Rome. The first name was kept secret lest the possession 
of it by enemies should give them power to wreak injury.” 

The panaces, although it was an all-heal, as is obvious from 
its name, was doubtless especially efficacious in treating a panus, 
a swelling or tumor (PI 26. 92). 

Not so obvious is the reason for the use of alga ad querceram 
(Apol. 35). Aíga?9 is here used as a cognate of algeo, ‘to be 
cold)  Quercera has been defined as a violent fever which is 
accustomed to come cum magno frigore (Corpus Glos. Lat., IV. 
158). The homeopathic character of this remedy, is, therefore, 
but thinly disguised. The plant lysimachia, ‘ strife-stopper,’ 
in reality so called from the name of its finder, was used to 
calm a team of quarrelsome animals!" (Pl. 25. 72). The plant 
hchen was used for lichen (Pl. 26. 22), “a lichen-like eruption 
on the skin." 18 


14 See Theocritus, 2. 23-26. 

15 For references and comments, see K. F. Smith, The Elegies of 
Albius Tibullus, pp. 222-223. 

19 Isidore (17. 9. 99) superficially associates alga with the algor, 
‘coldness,’ of the water in which it is found. 

7 The name Lysidicus (Avo + Glen) gives rise to a pun on the 
stoppage of justice, omnia iura dissolvit (Cic. Phil. 11. 6. 14). Com- 
pare also the puns of Aristophanes on Avoiwuwdyys, Paw 992; Lysist. 554. 

18 Liddell and Senit. Pliny (26. 22) says with less probability that 
the plant was so named because it cured the lichen. 
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The linozostis masculus, when taken as a potion by women, 
insured the birth of a male child, the linozostis femina, the 
birth of a girl (Diosc. 4. 189; Pl. 25. 38-39). The same powers 
were attributed to other plants? The plants orchis?? and 
leporina, because of vulgar applications of these words, were 
aphrodisiacal in character (Isid. 17. 9. 43). 

One suspects, however, that the plants whose names follow - 
were so called because of superstitions previously current about 
them: the wa:dépws forávg, which made one irresistible in love 
(Pap. Paris. 1828) ; the rkaravdykn, a kind of vetch, which had 
compelling ?? power as a philtre (Diosc. 4. 181; Heliod. 6. 14; 
Pl. 27. 57) ; the satyrion; which was aphrodisiacal (Isid. 17. 9. 
43)?*; the inguinalis, groin plant, which was used for inguinis 
dolores (Pl. 26. 92); the strumus, which was employed in 
treating struma?* (Pl. 25. 174). Since verrucaria is but an- 
other name for heliotropium (Isid. 17. 9. 37), it would seem 
ihat it got its name from its supposed ability to cure verrucae, 

‘warts.’ 75 

For Ado, or calculi of the bladder, Aio: or calculi were em- 
ployed as a remedy. The pseudo-Dioscorides tells us of a clear 
smooth stone which, taken in a light white wine, crushes stone 
in the bladder.” From the same source?’ under the heading 
Syrian stone,’ ?? we learn that if one powders the tecolithos, 
‘ melting-stone, 2 and mixes it with water to a light consistency 


1? See the American Journal of Philology, 43. 65-66. 

20 quod radix eius in modum testiculorum sit (Isid. 17.9.43; cf. 
Paulus Aegineta 7.3). 

22 propter quod caulem mollem emittat (ib.). The word caulis is 
used in malam partem. l 

22 Heliodorus applies the adjective Bra:érepos to the name of this plant, 

23 The idea is of course Greek in origin: see Diosc. 3. 128. 

24 Pliny does in fact tell us that the inguinalis and strumus were 
named from the things they cured. Even here, however, there may 
have been some pore likeness between the plants and the inguen 
and struma. 

25 Cf. Marcellus 19. 64. METRE . 

“36 Mély, Les Lapidaires de l'Antiquité et du Moyen Age, IL. fasc. 1, 
p. 183. See also Solinus 37. 12; Apul. Apol. 35. 

?: Mély, loc. cit. 

38 So called because found in Palestinian Syria (Galen 12. 199 Kühn). 

?"'The adjective teko-, ‘melting,’ as applied to this stone can hardly 

^ 
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and then cuts off the hair and anoints the region of the bladder 
and genitals, the stone in the bladder will melt? Paulus 
Aegineta (7. 3) calls it the Judaic stone and says it breaks 
renal calculi. Dioscorides (5. 187) recommends it, not as a 
lithotriptie medicine, but as a remedy for dysuria in general. 
Galen (12. 199 Kiihn)** advises the use of the Judaic stone 
for renal calculi, but not for bladder stones. Serapion (chap. 
390) affirms that he experienced good results from the use of 
the Judaic stone for calculus of the kidneys and bladder. A 
Cappadocian stone is also mentioned by Galen (19. 695 Kiihn) 
as good for calculi. 

Stones found in sponges break down renal caleuli (Paulus 
Aegineta 8. 3). Galen (12. 205 Kühn) says they are some- 
what Hthotriptie, but that they cannot crush stones in the 
bladder. Pliny (36. 143) states that some people call these 
sponge stones f£ecolih)*? Adams’s edition of Paulus Aegineta 
(3. p. 223) says: “The Judaie-stone appears to be the Teco- 
lithos of Pliny. It is now ascertained that it is formed from 
the quills of the Echinus marinus, impregnated with calcareous 
earth, silica, and perhaps some magnesia.” If this conclusion 
be correct, it explains why these stones are dissolved so readily 
in wine. 

We learn from Apuleius (Apol. 85) that echinorum calculi 
were used in magic, apparently in sympathetic magic. Mar- 
cellus (26. 25) states that the echinus was used for calculus. 

Mithridates (Galen 13. 330 Kiihn) had a remedy of stones 
‘ for nephritic and bladder-stone patients. The ophites, too, 
Galen tells (12. 206 Kühn), when taken in a light white wine 
wears away and breaks the stones in the bladder. The lapis 
exebenus alleviates pain in the bladder, presumably due to stones 
(Damig. 8). 

The little stones in the bladders of cocks or in the stomachs 
of doves can be crushed and drunk for stone in the bladder 
(Mare. 26. 12). The stones or stone-like substances found in 


have been the cause of the belief. Paulus Aegincio (7. 3) speaks of it 
as recent and as due to the belief about the stone. 

= Cf, Actius, De Re Med. 2. 19. 

91 Cf. Galen 19. 695 Kühn. 

3? Cf. Plin. 36. 143; Serenus Sammon. 595; Diosc, 5. 144. 

58 Cf. Pericgcsis Priccioni, 082-083. 
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the liver of pigs, when crushed and taken in wine, drive out 
stones of the bladder—they say (Pl 28. 212). Stones found 
in the tail of the sea-scorpion, or stone-like objects taken from 
the head of the fish called bacchus, cure stone of the bladder - 
(Pl. 32. 102: cf. Marc. 26. 84). 

For purposes of sympathetic magie even seeds seem to be 
classed as stones. Of the herba calicularis Isidore (17. 9. 42) 
says: .Saxifraga vocata quod semen eius petras in vesica frangat 
 &tque conminuat. In more general terms Pliny (22. 64) tells 
us that saxifrage is wonderful in crushing and expelling stones. 
This belief still survives. We know in later times how the 
granulated roots of our white meadow saxifrage (Saxifraga 
granulata), resembling: small stones, were supposed to indicate 
its efficacy in the cure of calculous complaints. Hence one of 
its names, stonebreak. The stony seeds of the gromwell were, 
also, used in cases of stone.” *4 š 

“Stones or marbles, which in their shape or markings sug- 
gest a resemblance to snakes, have been thought to have the 
property of curing snake-bite.” % This generalization is pecu- 
liarly true of the classical nations. The ancient commentary 
on the Orphic Lithica (Abel, p. 145) says that the stone called 
ophites was so named from its being an antidote to the bites 
of serpents.. Pliny (36. 55), however, tells us that it gets its 
name from its being spotted in the manner of a snake. Pliny’s 
reason is the obvious one. With the transfer established, it was 
natural to ascribe to the stone magical power over the animal 
of the same name. 

Like the ‘plant of the same name, the scorpion or scorpitis, 
which “ resembles the scorpion in color and appearance,” *® has 
power against scorpions.*® The echitis was used by Machaon 
to heal Philoctetes,*° | 


#7, F. Thiselton Dyer, The Folk-Lore of Plants, p. 204. 

36 Page 263 of an article by W. R. Halliday, “Snake Stones,” Folk- 
Lore, 32. 262-271. 

? Sunt et quaedam gemmarum genera cognominata ab animalibus, 
- Isid. 16. 15. 18. See also Pl. 37. 187. — 

37 See Pseudo-Hippocrates, Mély, op. cit., p. 189. 

38 Scorpitis scorpionem et colore et effigie refert, Isid. 16. 15. 19. 
Cf. Pl. 37. 187. 

3? Commentary on Orph. Lith., p. 147 (Abel); cf. Orph. Lith., 498-500. 

“Orph. Lith. 346 ff. See also commentary on Orph. Lith. (Abel, 
p. 145). See also Schol. ad Lycophronem, 911. 
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* * Serpent-Stones,’ in Italian, pietra serpentina, are regarded 
by the Italians as a protection against the bites of venomous 
animals, particularly serpents. These consist of pebbles of 
serpentine, jadeite and aphanite, pierced or mounted for sus- 
pension. ‘Their attributed virtues are no doubt suggested by 
their resemblance to the skin of a mottled snake.” # 

The adjective in Ados éxdAAwos * suggests the Greek word for 
eye, ébéalués, and hence the stone is good for treatment of the 
eye (Orph. Lith., 282-284). Damigeron (24) calls the stone 
optallius, a form which resembles more closely the word for eye. 

Stones have prophylactic value in weather lore also. If a 
chaste person carries the ceraunia, ‘ thunderstone,’ so called be- 
cause it is supposed to have fallen during a thunderstorm, or 
to be found only in places where lightning has struck, neither 
he, nor his residence, nor his villa will be struck by lightning 
(Damig. 12). When you see it hailing, strike the stone 
chalaziies** with iron and the hail (chalaza) will pass by 
(Geopon. 1. 14. 1).* 

Not only concrete objects such as animals, plants, and stones 
were able to affect things of the same name; words too could 
exert the same effect. Around Ariminum there grew a plant 
called reseda which drove away gatherings and inflammations. 
Those who used it repeated the charm: Reseda, morbos reseda; 
scisne, scisne quis hic pullus egerit radices? Nec caput nec 
pedes habeat; haec ter dicunt totiensque despuunt (Pl. 27. 131). 

The word tres appears frequently in prescriptions for tertian 
fever, quattuor for quartan. We find three leaves of cinquefoil 
recommended for tertian fever, four for quartan (Pl. 26. 116) ; 


41 Encyclopaedia of Superstitions, Folklore and the Occult Sciences of 
the World, TI. 748. 

:3 One wonders if the adjective can be a dialectic form. A local 
Doric word for eye is optilos (Plut. Lyeurg. 11). 

43 Cf. Isid. 16. 13. 5: Haec adversus vim fulgurum opitulari fertur, 
si credimus. 

** This stone is obviously so called because of its physical resemblance 
to a hailstone. Cf. Solinus, 37. 17 and Isid. 16. 10. 5: chalazias 
grandinis et candorem praefert et figuram. 

*5 The reading in the Teubner edition by Beckh is far different from 
that in the edition by Io. Nicolas Nicias (1781), which Y have used 
for this particular passage. 
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three roots of plantago for tertian fever, four for quartan (Pl. 
26. 115) ; vervain cut at the third joint for tertian fever, at 
the fourth for quartam (Pl. 26. 117); three knots tied in turn- 
sole for tertian fever, four for quartan, with an accompanying 
prayer by the patient that he may: live to untie them (PI. 
22. 61). 

The rpiyAn, the red mullet, was used in curing ihe bites of 
the sea snake, scorpion, and spider (Diosc. 2. 22). There may 
possibly be some connection between the name and the three- 
fold remedial powers of the fish. 

In the case of fish we find a more or less superficial resem- 
blance between. their names and the names of attributes of gods 
causing the fish to be regarded as. sacred to them. Several 
reasons are given in Athenaeus, 7. 325, to account for the fact 
that the rpéyAn is sacred to Hecate. The correct explanation 


. would seem to be the one which accounts for. it-6:-riv-r0d évdépa~ =- 


Tos Koworynra OT ‘olxedrnta. Hecate was tpiodins (Trivia), 
 Tpipopdos (iriformis), rperpécwros (iria virginis ora Dianae),** ` 
rptyAnvos. She had a.banquet on the thirtieth day of the month 
(rais vpwaKáot). 

The verbal resemblance between two objects may be still more : 
remote. The similarity of the name &íÜapos to xfdpa ‘ harp,’ 
‘caused it to be assigned to Apollo. The Béaé was sacred to 
Mercury because of his function of messenger or speaker 
(Boäv). The xwrós (xwods) was perhaps suggested for Bac- 
chus, by way of jest, by «óofos or xvoós, ‘female pudenda’; 
the páħapıs for Venus by $aAAós. A small fish called adpds, 
because. it was supposed to originate from foam, was associated 
with Aphrodite for obvious reasons (Athen. loc. cit.). 

Homeopathy such as we have been describing still exists. “In 
modern. Greece jaundice goes by the name of the Golden Dis- 
ease," and very naturally it can be healed by gold. To. effect 
a perfect cure all that you have to do is this. Take a piece of 
gold (best of all an English sovereign, since English gold is 


ihe purest) and, put it in a measure of wine. Expose.the wine .. 


with the gold to the stars for three nights; then drink three 


ii Aus., Griphus Ternarii Numeri, 18. 
* The popular Greek name for jaundice is xpvoj. 
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glasses of it daily till it is used up. By that time the jaundice 
will be quite washed out of your system.” ** 

* Rings or beads of glass, such as are found in tumuli, eto., 
are still popularly believed in Wales and Cormwall to have been 
formed by serpents. . . . They are called glain naidr, or ‘ ser- 
pent's glass, and are believed to have magieal virtues, especially 
against snake-bite." *° 

Such illustrations may be paralleled much farther afield. * In 
the Bahawalpur State the sand-lion is known as chor, and is 
hung round the neck of a child suffering from a fever called by 
the same name.” 59 

In Japan, too, we find the same thing. “ Puns, although 
used in connexion with amulets, are more common in other 
forms of magic. The use of imori (a kind of red-bellied newt) 
for the production of amuletic love-powder is probably derived 
from a pun on imo (‘ woman,’ or perhaps (darling?) and ri 
(‘ victory’ or ‘ gain’). 

One of my clippings, after stating that the Japanese give 
to each year the name of a bird or animal, continues: “ The 
year 1920 was known as the year of the monkey, and the monkey 
year is proverbially regarded by the Japanese as being distinctly 
unlucky for marriages. One reason for this is that the Japanese 
word for monkey, which is saru, also signifies ‘to go away.’ 
‘Therefore an apprehension has arisen that brides of the monkey 
year are apt to abandon their husbands. Moreover, the children 
born of the year’s marriage are apt to be too wise, or ‘ monkey- 
wise, as the Japanese put it. Now the following year is the 
happy and glorious year of the birds. For this is the Japanese 
word tori, which also means ‘ to take’ or ‘to gather in” Hence, 
the telephone girls of Tokyo, like many others of the land, are 
gathering to themselves husbands.” 5? 

In a chapter on the “ Doctrine of Signatures," T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, The Folk-Lore of Planís, gives a number of illustrations 
of the manner in which plants got their common names from 


“Frazer, The Magic Art, I. 80. 

*? Hastings, Encyclopacdia of Rcligion and Ethics, III. 413. 
5? Hastings, op. cit, IIT. 442. 

5t Hastings, op. cit, TIT. 451. 

5? T have verified this clipping through Japanese students. 
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a physical resemblance to something and then had magical 
therapeutic powers ascribed to them through the association of 
their names. LEye-bright (euphrasia), so named from a black 
pupil-like spot in its corolla, is supposed to be good for the eye 
(p. 203). * The garden Jerusalem cowslip (Pulmonaria offici- 
nalis) owes its English name, lungwort, to the spotting of the 
leaves, which were said to indicate that they would be efficacious 
in healing diseases of the lungs” (p. 209). “The bullock’s- 
lungwort derives its name from the resemblance of its leaf to 
a dewlap, and was on that account held as a remedy for the 
pneumonia of bullocks” (p. 214). Heart-trefoil, each leaf of 
which contains the perfect image of a heart, “ defendeth the 
heart against the noisome vapour of the spleen? (p. 211). 
. “The well-known fern, spleen-wort (Asplenium) had this name 
applied to it from the lobular form of the leaf, which sug- 
gested it as a remedy for diseases of the spleen” (p. 213). _ 
* Nettle-tea is still a common remedy with many of our peasantry 
for nettle-rash ” (p. 211). Several other parallels from the 
homeopathic pharmacopoeia are to be found in this chapter of 
Dyer’s. 


The educated men of antiquity were thoroughly familiar with 
the principle involved in the folk beliefs and practices illus- 
trated by this paper. The idea that a diet of hare’s flesh would ` 
impart charm or beauty is described by Pliny (28. 260) as a 
silly jest.°* We have seen that in Athenaeus (7. 325) the 
association of the rpiyAy with Hecate is accounted for by the 
similarity of the name and the epithets applied to the goddess. 

Apuleius (Apol. 34) shows how some of these ideas arise ex 
nominum propinquitate, or propier nominum similitudinem 
(Apol. 85). Furthermore he makes this type of belief a butt 
of merriment (Apol. 34): * Remember, nevertheless, that it 
would be just as ridiculous a procedure for obscene marine 


58“ A common smartweed (Polygonum Persicaria) with heart-shaped 
markings on the leaves is called heart’s-ease, and is supposed to be 
useful in diseases of the heart."—Fanny D. Bergen, Animal and Plant 
Lore, p. 115 (Vol. VII of Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society). 

54 Pliny seems to think, however, that at one time there may have 
been some foundation for the belief. 
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objects to be desired for the things of Venus as if you should 
say that a ‘sea-comb’ was sought for combing the hair, or 
a ‘hawk-fish’ for falconry, or a ‘boar-fish’ to serve as a boar 
to be hunted, or ‘ sea-skulls’ for evoking the dead.” He asks 
if anything is more foolish than to think that because of a 
similarity of names the essence or power of one thing can be 
transferred to another. 

Among the jests which Vespasian uttered at death’s door was 
one on this principle of sympathy (Suet. Vesp. 23). When a 
‘hairy star’ (comet) appeared, he said its menace was directed 
against the king of the Parthians because he was capillatus. 

Statements to the effect that such usages are puns or word- 
plays or verbal confusion are entirely beside the point. There 
was a belief that words represented the real inwardness or es- 
sence of things, as the etymology of the word etymology shows. 
Some Greeks said that words were the shadows of things. They 
had as intimate a relation to the things represented as did the 
shadow of a man to the man himself. It will be recalled in 
this connection that the word for shadow oxdé means also the 
shade or ghost of a dead man. 

The name of a person “becomes his composition”; it befits 
his character.5¢ If it does not do so, it is because he inherited 
his name and deviated from the character of its first bearer. 
Since objects are not wont to change their character in this 
way, the examination of the names of things is more likely to 
reward the search for the essence of words." The science of 
syntax is a by-product of this search for the etymon of words. 

An identity or similarity of name meant an identity or simi- 
larity of function or power. The things illustrated in this 
paper were in no wise trivial or jocular in the eyes of their 
originators or users. For them it was medicine, curative, pro- 
phylactic, and, if I may so use the word, causative. Such magic 
is distinct from medicine only in the eyes of enlightened 
persons. 


56 This seems to be mentioned as an absurdity to which no Latin- 
speaking person would assent. Skulls or portions of them were, how- 
ever, used in necromancy. 

59 Sce The Classical Journal, 14. 349-350. 

57 See the Cratylus of Plato. 
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Tug ETYMOLOGICAL STORY. 


Closely allied to the illustrations already given of homeopathy 
or ‘sympathy,’ in which one object may affect another of the 
same or similar name, is a group. of beliefs and superstitions 
which seem to be an enlargement or amplification of ideas sug- 
gested by names. The stories connected with certain objects 
‘might never have originated had the objects possessed different 
names. Even if a name was given to an object because of its 
supposed magic potency, doubtless a name with a suggestive 
etymology proved a temptation occasionally for exaggeration of 
the power ascribed to the object. 

Dr. Johnson’s explanation of the word gooseberry, “ goose 
and berry, because eaten with young geese as sauce,” is due in 
no small measure to the suggestion of the name itself. It is 
on a par with a belief current among children that toadstools 
are made by toads, or with the Roman notion that the water- 
serpent, boa, was so called because it milked cows (Solinus 2. 33), 
or because it was so large that it could swallow an ox (Hier., 
Vit. Hil. Erem. 39). | | 

As was quite fitting, the imagination of the ancients proved 
extremely elastie in the case of fish stories. Wonderful tales 
are narrated of the cramp or electric ray. The Greeks called 
it vdépxn, the Romans, torpedo, words which refer to its power 
of benumbing.? We are told that while it is settled in the 
mud it benumbs through the medium of the water other fish 
swimming in apparent security above it. Novit torpedo vim 
suam, ipsa non torpens (Pl. 9. 143). 

There were rays that could benumb the strongest arms, even 
, though one was pricking them with a spear or branch (Pl. 
32.7). Aelian (9.14) and Plutarch (Mor. 978 B-C) are 
equally extravagant in their statements. They say that it has 
power not only to inflict upon those holding it the condition 
indicated by its name, but also to transmit the benumbing effect 


58 Torpedo voeata eo quod corpus torpescere faciat si eam quisquam 
viventem tangat (Isid. 12. 6. 45). Compare se... tutantur... 
torpore torpedines (Cie. N. D., 2. 127). 

59 This is quoted by Isidore, 12. 6. 45, who, however, reads Indico 
mari instead of eodem mari. 
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through nets or other receptacles. If a person pours water upon. 
it when it is on the land, the stream of water will act as a 
conductor for this stupefying power. 

In curative magie we find the vépkn creating a narcotic effect 
and assuaging pains in the head (Diosc. 2. 15). For gout a 
live black torpedo should be applied to the feet and pressure 
exerted until torpor is felt throughout the entire foot (Marc. 
36. 46). “We may yet see on the shores of Italy bands of 
gouty and passionate pilgrims standing bare-legged awaiting the 
cure of the vépkn!” ST The starting point for these fabulous 
stories lies in the fact that the word vdpxy when concretely ap- 
plied suggests also the abstraction numbness. 

A fish not less marvelous is the echeneis, (cf. éyo, * hold) 
which attaches itself by means of a cephalic sucker to large 
forms of sea life and to boats. ý 86 éxevgis éwéxe( tas vais kai 
éÉ où out xarotpey adry (Ael. 1. 36). Though the winds 
blow and squalls rage, the echeneis or mora can cause to stand 
still in rough seas ships that can not be held by anchors too 
heavy to be drawn in again. Even war-ships obey its restrain- 
ing power (Plin. 32. 2-6). With good reason Philes calls this 
fish vav«párgs.* Heu vanitas humana, cum rostra illa aere 
ferroque ad ictus armata semipedalis inhibere possit ac tenere 
devincta pisciculus! (Pl. 32: 3). 

Aristotle tells us ** that some people used the echenets as a 
philtre, but among the Romans it fell into disrepute as a love 
potion because of its name and habits (Pl. 9, 79). "Venerem 
inhibet echeneis (Pl. 32. 189). The mora delays childbirth 
until the child is developed (Pl. 9.79; 82.6). It delays strife 
and litigation too (Pl. 9. 79 ).56 | 


9? See also Arist. Hist. Anim. 9. 37 (620b 19-23); Ael. 1. 36; Athen. 
314 A-C. For other references to the benumbing power of the narke, 
see Wim. Radcliffe, Fishing from the Earliest Times, 180-182. 

81 Radcliffe, op. cit, p. 181. 

62 Hoc carinis adhaerente naves tardius ire ereduntur, inde nomine 
imposito (Pl. 9. 79). 

c3 See also Ael. 1,36; 2.17; Oppian, De Piscationc 1.212-243; Philes, 
Dc Anim. Prop. 117 (101); Ovid, JTalicut. 99; Serv. ad Acn. 8. 699; 
Isid. 12. 6. 34, 

4 Philes, op. cit., 36 (35). 

95 Hist. Anim., 2. 14 (505b 19-22). 

60 This idea may go back to Aristotle, loc. cit., who says the cchencis 
we used mpds Slxas, 
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A rose by any other name might snai as sweet, but an 
echeneis or mora would not be so powerful under another 
designation.$7 

The association of the eagle with storms may have been helped 
by an etymology. In speaking of the star, Aquilo, as cruel in 
its rising and tossing in storm, Aratus (Phaen. 312-315) uses 
the form dyrés (instead of derés), which facilitates the associa- 
tion with dyrat, ‘is blown.’ ** The constellation erós lives up, 
therefore, to its (popular) etymology. 

The scholiast on Aristophanes, Plut. 733, tells his idea of the 
etymology of a Greek word for serpent: Spdkovres 98 Aéyovrat 
are ToU Oépko, 6 ovt Brézw’ SEv8epxes yap trò ÉGov. In the Classi- 
cal Weekly (X. 207) it is suggested that the attribution of 
keenness of sight to the dragon is probably due to the etymology 
of its name. 

There are many stories about stones, likewise, which seem to. 
have been suggested by etymologies. The similarity of the 
Greek words for stone Adas and people Aaós probably caused the 
very early story that mankind sprang from stones.9? The belief 
may have been aided by the widespread Greek ideas about the 
spontaneous generation of animals. It will be recalled too that 
after the flood the world was repeopled from Ro that Deu- 
ealion and Pyrrha threw behind them. 

It seems clear that the amethyst was named from the resem- 
blance of its color to that of (unmixed) wine,” but certain 
magi asserted, as Pliny (87. 124) tells us, that it acquired its 
name because it prevented one from becoming drunk. Ac- 
cording to Heliodorus (5. 18, ad finem), it enabled even a 
banqueter to preserve his sobriety. It is hardly conceivable that 
this idea would have arisen had the amethyst possessed. another 


97 In tbe Reports of Nansems Hapedition (Christiania, 1904), V. W. 
Ekman, “On Dead Water," there is an explanation of the myth of the 
remora. lI have not seen it, however. 

93 Seo G. R. Mair's note ad loc. in the Loeb Classical Library. 

€? See Liddell and Scott, s. v. Aads. See too Apollod. 1. 7. 2. 

7° Such is the view of Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopädie, B. v. Ame- 
thystos. See also Pliny 37. 121: Causam nominis adferunt quod usque 
ad vini eolorem accedens, priusquam eum degustet, in violam desinat 
fulgor, alii quia sit quiddam in purpura illa non ex toto igneum, sed 
in vini colorem deficiens. | 
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name. The form äuéfvoor (e. g., in Theophr. De Lapid. 31) 
readily suggests the etymology 4+ new. Martial’s epigram 
(14. 154), which is headed Lanae Amethystinae, plays upon 
the apparent etymology of the adjective: 


Ebria Sidoniae cum sim de sanguine conchae, 
Non video, quare sobria lana vocer."* 


The stone dionysias, which was evidently so called because of 
the resemblance of its ruddy spots to wine, had the opposite 
effect and resisted sobriety.? The origin of the notion is 
obvious. 

The Orphic Lithica (201-203) tells us that the stone called 
yahakris was so named because it gave forth a milk-like fluid. 
The statement is repeated by Dioscorides (5. 132). The stone 
in question may have been milky quartz. I myself have col- 
lected quartz crystals which were known locally as milk-stones. 

The galaktis, when powdered and drunk, will cause the milk 
to flow in animals and women (Damig. 34; cf. Orph. Lith. 
192-193). 

Under the name A$6aws or Anfapyos this stone had other 
powers. It caused a man to forget his ills, and if carried on 
the person, it made people forget their grievances against you, 
whether they were kings or potentates or parents or masters. 
It caused women in child-birth to forget their pain (Damig. 
84; cf. Orph. Inth. 197-200). The stone in question was called 
craterites, too, because it enabled one to vanquish opponents at. 
law (Damig. 34). It had also another name, dvexrirys addpas. 
This was given. to it because it bent the minds of the immortals, 
making them pity the earth-dwellers (Orph. Inth. 194-196). 
It makes one invincible against the hostile and maleficent 
(Damig. 3). The effect of etymology is evident in these names. 
It is not easy, however, to see why these names were originally 
given. The adamas may refer to the hardness of the stone. 

The Aífos rord£ios would seem to have gotten its reputation 
in hydromancy from the suggestion of the name, for romáfew 
means ‘to conjecture,’ ‘to divine.’ ? 


™ Seo also the Greek Anthology, 9. 748 and 752. 
7? Pl. 37. 157; Isid. 16. 4, 7; 16. 11. 8; Solinus, 37. 18. 
7* Commentary on Orph. Lith., p. 142 Abel; Damig. 29. Pliny, 37. 
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The xpvoó8pié got its name, according to some people, from the 
hair-like points attached to it; according to others, from a re- 
semblance to the rays of the sun." . Whatever may be the physi- 
cal basis for the transfer, hardly anything but the name could 
have caused ‘the belief that the carrying of it made people more 
handsome and worthy of reverence.” These ideas would seem 
to be patent elaborations of the suggestion in the name ‘ golden : 
hair. In like manner stones with magnetic properties could. 
never have gained the reputation of drawing people together in 
friendship and—a most difficult feat—of reconciling estranged 
husbands and wives,’* if their power of physical attraction had 
never been noticed. 

The pyrites (cf. wip, ‘ fire) had the reputation of readily 
emitting sparks. If one rubbed it or pressed it a little too hard, 
it burnt the fingers and hands." Some people thought the 
_ lychmas or lychnites was a kind of ember. It emitted flames . 
spontaneously. When it was warmed by the heat of the sun 
or the attrition of the fingers, it was said to draw to itself straw 
or fibres of paper (Pl..37. 103; Isid. 16. 14. 4). 

— Some of the superstitions existing in our own country seem 
to owe their origin to the suggestion of a name. The long 
slender body of the common dragon fly secures for it the name 
'darning needle, or ‘ Devils darning needle” It is doubtless 
this name that causes some children to clap their hands over 
their ears on seeing this insect and to run away in fear that it 
will sew up their ears and thus impair or destroy their hearing.” 

There is a coachwhip snake so called “from the peculiar 
markings, much like the lash of a whip.” ® From this simple 
beginning comes a wonderful story: “Southern children believe 


107-108, says that the stone derives its name from that of an island 
in the Red Sea, where specimens of it were found by pirates digging 
for roots and’ herbs. ° 

74 Commentary on Orph. Inth., p. 143 (Abel). 

78 Loc. cit. 

7° Op. cit., p. 144 (Abel); Damig. 30. Nn B 

" Orph, Lith. 633 sqq.; PL 97. 189; Solin. 37. 16; Isid. 16. 4. 5; 
16. 11. 8. l 

18 Orph. Lith. 274; commentary on Orph. Lith. p. 142 Abel. 

7? Clifton Johnson, What They Say in New England, p. 149. 

89 Sci. Amer., N. S., LVII. 7. 
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that a coachwhip-snake is able to roll rapidly along the ground 
in the form of a hoop, and in this manner it will pursue a 
defenseless child and whip it to death." © 

The Greeks called a certain insect mantis. We add the ad- 
jective ‘praying. Our adjective and presumably the Greek 
name were applied to it from the resemblance of the manner 
in which it holds its antennae to the attitude of a person praying 
(or divining). An American woman who had some misgiving 
about riding a refractory horse questioned a pet mantis named 
Queen Bess. ‘Attention, Queen Bess! Would you advise me 
to try that horse?" She was standing on her hind legs, her 
antennae erect, her wings widespread. I repeated the question. 
At once her antennae fell, her wings folded, and down she went 
gradually until her head and long thorax were buried beneath 
her front legs. I took her advice and did not venture. Two 
days later the horse threw his rider and killed him. . . . The 
next time Queen Bess was questioned she gave a still more 
decided refusal. But I disregarded her warning, and most sorely 
did I repent it.” * 


Some of my illustrations may, perhaps, be explained in other 
ways. Far-fetched ideas are attached to objects without the sug- 
gestion of a name. Since, however, words were believed to be 
the true inwardness or essence of objects—their etymon—it was 
natural for the ancients to believe that objects could do the 
things suggested by their names. Real etymologies, like false 
ones, may give rise to strange stories. The designation ‘ ety- 
mological story’ may, perhaps, be used in classifying such 
fictions. | 


EUGENE S. MoCarrney. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


?! Encyclopaedia of Superstitions, Folklore and the Occult Sciences 
of ihe World, 11. 696. 
82 Op. cit., II. 661. 


NOTES ON PLAUTUS’S MOSTELLARIA 


818-314: 
Advôrsäm venírí mihi 4d Philolachem 
Voló témperi. Aüdi; ém, tibi imperétumst. 


Callidamates, already tipsy, is coming to drink with Philo- 
‘laches, and he dismisses his attendant, slave with these words, . 
which I should translate: ‘I want some of you to come to 
Philolaches’s house for me early. Listen, there you have your 
orders.’ Sonnenschein, however, interprets em as ‘take that,’ 
‘and he thinks that Callidamates strikes the slave as he says it; 
but a blow at this point is quite without motive. It could be 
explained only as a drunken whim, and Callidamates is not 
affected that way by wine. Later in the play (line 858) a 
slave, probably the one who receives the order here, comes back 
. to,obey it, and he tells us that he has hitherto avoided blows 
by doing his duty. Such a plan would not have saved him 
if Callidamates, when drunk, were as free with his blows as 
Sonnenschein thinks. 

Furthermore, an unexpected blow ought to have brought some 
response from the slave. Human nature demands at least an au. 
What is more to the point, cries of pain add immensely to the 
effectiveness of a stage beating. Plautus knew that, and so his 
text ordinarily leaves us in no doubt where one is to be assumed. 
Thus in the first scéne of this play (line 10) Tranio says to 
Grumio, Em, hocine volebas? That em here accompanies a 
blow is proven by Grumio’s, Perii, cur me verberas? 

Probably Sonnenschein assumed a blow at line 314 on ac- 
count of the difficulty of finding another meaning for em. The 
word is common at the head of a sentence to call attention to 
a more explicit expression immediately following, as in Most. 
297, where Philolaches, being called Mea voluptas by his sweet- 
heart, replies, Hm, istuc verbum vilest viginti minis. In such 
passages em is a vaguer equivalent of audi, vide, or the like. 
Now in line 314 em is preceded by audi, and so, if em is a 
weaker equivalent of audi, we have an ineffective rhetorical ar- 
rangement. By interpolating a blow Sonnenschein got rid of 
the anticlimax. E 

I can, however, eite two other passages in which em meaning 
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‘look’ or ‘listen’ is both preceded and followed by more 
vigorous and concrete expressions. 


Rud. 1357: Heüs tu; ém tibi, híc habet vidulum. 
Pseud. 517-518: 


Praedico, ut câveas; dico, inquam, üt caveás; cave; 
Em, istis mihi tu hódie mánibus árgentüm dabis. 


431-435 : 
Habeó, Neptüne, grátiàm magnám tibi, 
Quom méd amísisti ábs te víx vivóm domum. 
Verüm si pésthac mé pedém latüm modo 
. Scies Ímposísse in ündam, hau caüsast, ílico 
Quod nine voluísti fácere quin faciás mihi. 


The passage is perfectly clear except for the last half of line 
433, pedem latum modo. Lorenz understood the words to 
mean ‘only a foot’s breadth, and that interpretation has been 
universally accepted, although Sonnenschein differs from Lorenz 
in one detail. While the latter regards me as the object of 
imposisse, Sonnenschein says: “ pedem latum form together the 
object of imposisse, ‘to have set one foot’s breadth.’ ” 

Pedem latum, however, cannot mean ‘a foot’s breadth. The 
only parallel that has been cited for such a construction is ip 
Aul. 57: 

Si hércle tu éx istóe loco 
Digitüm transvórsum aut ünguem látum excésseris— 


The two equal measures here named, a finger's breadth and a 
nail’s breadth, are usually expressed by the single words digitus 
and unguis. Digitus (or unguis) transversus occurs several 
times, and it is more than once labelled as proverbial by «wf 
arunt or a similar phrase. Similarly Cicero, Fam. Y. 25. 2, 
says: Urge igitur nec transversum unguem, quod avunt, a stilo. 
The phrase unguem latum, on the other hand, occurs only in 
the passage in the Aulularia. The nearest approach that I can 
find is ungue latius in Apuleius, Met. 2. 18; 10. 26; 11. 17; 
where latius is an adverb. This suggests that Plautus may have 
written unguem late, just as he wrote digitum longe in Bacch. 423. 


1 Cato Agr. 45. 3; Cicero, Att, 13. 20. 4; Acad. 2. 18. 58; Hicronymus, 
Ep. 107. 9; 120. 10; 123. 3. 
4 
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Even if we retain the manuscript reading, unguem latum is a 
variant for unguem transversum, and both phrases are equiva- 
‘lent to the more usual unguem, which by itself means ‘a nail’s 
breadth. But pes as a unit of measure means ‘a foot?s length,’ 
and if it needed to be fortified by a participle or an adjective 
we should have pedem prorsum in place of digitum trans- 
vorsum or pedem longum to match unguem latum. Pedem 
latum as a measure of distance is as extraordinary as digitum 
longum would be. Some other interpretation of latum in Most. 
438 is therefore required. 

I understand latum as the supine of lavo, and translate, * If 
you find that I have put a foot into the water even to bathe—.’ 
Such an exaggeration is quite in Plautus's manner, and as to 
the form of the supine there are two possibilities, both so 
attractive that a choice is not easy. 

The verb favo forms in early Latin two supines of different 
meaning; lautum is transitive, ‘to wash, while lavatum is in- 
transitive, ‘to bathe? Although the object is not expressed here 
it is so easily supplied, from the context that there is no syn- 
tactic objection to reading Jautwm and translating, ‘that I have 
put a foot in the water even to wash <it>.’ Neither is there 
any insuperable difficulty in assuming that the copyists changed 
lautum to latum. 

Still I should prefer to retain the reading latum, since that 
also is grammatically possible. The loss of v between like 
vowels with contraction is familiar, and is illustrated by two 
derivatives of this verb, labrum ‘basin, bath’ from *lavabrum 
and latrina * bath room’ from lavatrina. Sommer? shows that 
the v was usually retained in case the following vowel had the 
accent (cf. avärus, sevérus); but analogy has produced many 
short forms which conflict with the rule (e. g., obliscor, ditiae, 
labrum). Our supine lavatum was exposed to the analogical. 
influence of lätrina, labrum, and also to that of the perfect 
lavi, whether or not the latter is from *lavavt as Havet? 
supposed. 


` ?Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre? 1601.; Kri- 
tische Erlüwterungen 48-50. 

5 Archiv für lateinische Lexicographie und Grammatik 15. 355 
(1908). Otherwise Jacobsohn, Kuhns Zeitschrift 42. 154 (1909); 
Sommer, Handbuch ? 562. 
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There is another instance of latum for lavatum in Stichus 
568 : 
Póste[a] ibó lfavlatum in py<e>lum; ibi fovébo sénectutém. 
meam. 
The editors read lautum, which is impossible, since the word is 
used intransitively. 


868-873 : 


Ut adhuc fuit mi, corium esse oportet, 
Sincerum atque uti votem verberari. 

Si huie imperabo, probe tectum habebo, 
Malum quom impluit ceteris, ne impluat mi. 
Nam, ut servi volunt esse erum, ita solet. 
Boni sunt, Qbonust»; improbi sunt, malus fit. 


The above is Lindsay’s text, which differs from the manu- 
scripts only in three unimportant details, except for the last 
line, where the recorded reading is nonsense: 


Bonis sum improbis sunt malus fuit. 


Editors have found difficulty with huic (870). The context 
seems to make corium. the antecedent; but it is not clear why 
a slave should command his hide to protect itself. Sonnen- 
schein comments: “Tf genuine, <this> perhaps means ‘if I 
make this (my back) obey me (by avoiding the whip), I shall 
get a nice roof to cover it.” That is as much as to say, “If 
we had some ham we'd have ham and eggs, if we had some 
eggs." Several scholars have emended the line so as to get 
parebo or the like out of imperabo, and then have made huic 
refer to the speaker's master, who, however, has not been men- 
tioned. In my edition of the play I took huic as equivalent to 
mihi; but I should now follow a suggestion of Fay's, which 
has been adopted by Nixon in the Loeb translation. Huic is 
equivalent to huic laevae manu. The left hand was proverbially 
used for thieving, as we learn from Catullus 12: 


Marrucine Ásini, manu sinistra 
Non belle uteris in ioco atque vino; 
Tollis lintea neglegentiorum. 
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See also Catullus 47. 1 and Ovid, Met. 13. 111. That the 
notion was as early as Plautus appears from Persa 226 where 
a girl wants to find out what it is that a slave boy is concealing. 
At her demand he shows his right hand, and she says: Ubi 
illa alterast furtifica laeva? In the text there is no indication 
that huic refers to the left hand, but on the stage a gesture 
would make the meaning clear. Fay points out a close parallel 
in Epid. 10, where huic gratia means huic laevae gratia. 

Lorenz found nam in 872 without point, and he was inclined 
to assume a lacuna before it. A still more serious difficulty 
with the line is the absurdity of the statement that as a rule 
the master's character is moulded by the wishes of the slaves. 
Both difficulties are remedied at once if we read erus for erum 
and place the comma, before instead of after it. Then this line 
and the next mean, ‘ For as the slaves want to be, so the master 
usually is; they are kind, he is kind; they are bad, he is un- 
kind.” 

The copyists changed erus to erum on account of the growing 
tendency of the language to place conjunctive and correlative - 
adverbs at the head of the clause. In Plautus and Terence 
such words as ita, ut, ne, guom, etc. are very frequently placed 
. just before the verb, either at the beginning of the clause, as in 
ne impluat mi (871), or at the end, as in erus ita solet, or in 
the interior, as in malum quom impluit ceteris (871). These 
types of word order are not unknown at any period, but they 
tended in later times to be restricted to certain phrases and to 
sentences where they emphasize the word which stands in an 
unusual position. The normal position of conjunctive and 
correlative adverbs was felt to be at the head of the clause. 
Hence the scribes, taking erus with the preceding infinitive, 
necessarily gave it the accusative case. 

There is also a metrical difficulty in line 872. It begins like. : 
the two preceding lines, which are bacchiac tetrameters, but 
it is incomplete. With the reading erum one bacchius is lacking, 
and so Lorenz supplied is esse. With our emendation to erus 
only two additional syllables are needed, and there can be little 
doubt that esse has dropped out at the end. 

We can make one further improvement. Ag line 869 is 
punetuated by Lindsay and others, it is an insipid and. awkward 
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repetition of the thought of the preceding line. I would delete 
the comma at the end of 868, insert a semicolon after sincerum 
in 869, and change the period to a comma at the close of 869.* 
The whole passage then means, 'As it has been hitherto, my 
hide ought to be whole; and to prevent a beating, if I control 
this <thieving left hand», I shall have it well roofed over, so 
that, when punishment rains on the others, it shall not rain 
on me. For as slaves want io be, so the master usually is. 
They are kind, he is kind; they are bad, he is unkind.’ 


E. H. STURTEVANT. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
1849 Yat» STATION. 


‘This is virtually Fay’s punctuation. 


COMPARATIVE FLUIDITY OF FRENCH AND GREEK 
EPICS. 


Shepard, in an interesting article “ Chansons de Geste and 
the Homeric Problem,"* claims that in matters of tradition 
the texts of the Chansons de Geste parallel a stage anterior to 
the Pisistratean recension of the Homeric epic. “The text of 
all of them is remarkably fluid, subject as it was to the whims 
' of each successive copyist or ‘remanieur.’” This fluidity he 
attributes to the fact that the French regarded their chansons 
as entertainment and not as a national “bible” as the Greeks 
regarded Homer. Since their epics were not regarded as sacred, 
no compunction was felt when a line was added or omitted. 

I question, in part, Shepard’s statement concerning the ex- 
treme fluidity of the French epics using ‘as the basis of my 
investigation “ Aymeri de Narbonne” which Shepard says is the 
least fluid of the Chansons but yet exceeds the fluidity of Homer. 

He says, “ We possess of this song (Aymeri de Narbonne— 
4708 lines) five manuscripts, which agree in only 281 verses of 
the first thousand. Moreover, as compared with the critical 
text, MS AT shows a plus of 21 and a minus of 20 full lines, 
MS A? a plus of 87 and a minus of 33, MS B* a plus of 19 
and a minus of 126, MS B? a plus of 25 and a minus of 125.” ? 

Shepard's statement as to the agreement of the five manu- 
scripts in the first thousand lines, refers to verbal variants while 
I am here concerned only with full-line variants. For these, 
my figures do not quite tally with Shepard's. I find that At 
shows a plus of 21 and a minus of 20, A? a plus of 32 and a 
minus of 36, B (B?) a plus of 25 and a minus of 142, C a plus 
of 14 and a minus of 139.5 

But the question is, Are the variants a result of scribal inac- 
eurary or ‘fluidity’? That there was scribal inaccuracy, we - 
may be sure, for as Housman * says in ae the variations 


1 W. P. Shepard: A.J. P., 42. 3 (1921), pp. 193 ft. 

a Ibid.: p. 197. - 

* Figures based on “ Aymeri de Narbonne ? as edited by Louis De- 
maison in the Société des Anciens Textes Français. Vols. I and II, 
Paris, 1887. 

* A. E. Housman: Lucanus, Introd., p. xxvi. Oxford, 1926. 
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in Lucan, “ The causes which have filched . . . genuine verses 
from .. . manuscripts are not causes which came into opera- 
tion late or began to exist at & certain epoch: they are inherent 
in the very essence of transcription." 


I find that there are 107 nonsense variants all but one of 
which (line 2336) come within the body of the tirade where 
there is constantly a slight temptation to haplography due to 
homoeoteleuton. All of these may unhesitatingly be attributed 
to scribal inaccuracy. 

Only two of these variants go back to X*,—one, the loss after 
line 282 of a line referring to Roland ;* the other, the insertion 
of line 1398 after 1391. ‘The trouble was caused by the haplo- 
graphic slipping ? of lines 1392-1397. The error was caught 
and corrected as soon as one line (1398) had been written. 

Of the other variants many have a mechanieal explanation. 
As an example, consider the omission in At of lines 3707-3711 
and the insertion of lines 3687-3696 in their stead. After the 
scribe had written line 3706— 


Des Sarrazins ocistrent .j. millier, 


his attention was diverted to line 3686, which begins and ends 
in exactly the same way— 


Des Sarrazins ont mort prés d'un millier. 

Then after lines 3687-8696 had been written, ending— 
Dedanz Nerbone, el grant palés plenier, 

the scribe’s eye again wandered and was attracted by line 3711— 
Il s’en restornent vers le palés plenier. 


Thinking this was the line just written, the scribe continued 
with line 3712. 

The other nonsense variants having mechanical explanation 
are arranged according to the MSS:7 A om. 2325; Z om. 19; 


5 Cf. Demaison, Vol. II, p. 13. 

9? * melléc ? (1391), “ mellée " (1397). 

* If the temptation seems too slight, the example may be transferred 
io the group not mechanically explained. 
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A2B om. 281; A? om. 2825, 4010-4014 and 3707-3711 (cf. 
above), rep. 68-70, 728-720; A? om. 54, 202, 315, 616, 2174, - 
2489, 2513-2516; Y om. 1142-1143, 1592, 1652-1654, 1924- 
1927, 2109, 2562, 3244, 8267, 3426, 3475, 8519, 3608, 3610, 
3705-3706, add. 12702; B om. 312-314, 2637-2644, 3375-3877, 
3442, 4520. Owing to ie resemblance between 1781— 


Mort le trebuche del bon destrier d'Espengne 
and 1788— 
Mort l'abati del destrier d’Alemengne, 


lines 1782-1788 (except line 1786, which is omitted) are placed 
after 1789-1792. C om. 183, 1500, 1505, 2452, 3221, 3808, 
4227-4931, 4468, add. 2419, 429^. . 


The following is a list of nonsense variants which have no. 
méchanical explanation. A om. 467; A?B inverts 309-310; A? 
om. 218, 718, 726, 1292, 1596, 2357, 2582, 2544, 2585, 2590, 
2707, 3117, 3722, inverts 468-469, 1783-1784, 4451-4452, re- 
peats 263, replaces 832, 1113; Y om. 724-725, 1034, 1706-1709, 
i777, 9141, 2420, 2393, 2460, 2694, 2859, 3155, 3422, 3433, 
3511-3518, 3615, 3617, 3633, 3679, 3860, 3916, 4048, 4480; 
B om. 2136, 2764, 2875, 2877, 4145, 4241, inverts 1237-1239 ; 
C om. 469, 658, 1262-1264, 2080, 4352, 4668. A*BC om. 1154 
which was probably omitted through carelessness in X* with the 
corrections made as a marginal note which was ignored by BC 
as an interpolation. At omitted it independently in the same 
manner that it was omitted in X. 

After examining these variants, we come to the conclusion 
that A* must have strong temptation before variation occurs, 
and that A? does not need quite so much temptation. Y, B and 
C are careless, however, and do not need more than the rhyme 
ending to make variations. 


The following list of 98 variants not making nonsense ean be 
- classified into (I) those which can be mechanically éxplained— 
A om. 3268; Z om. 381, 391, 501; A*B om. 1434; A? om. 2045, 
4281; Y: om. 825, 1611, 2151, 3135, 3188-3189, 3270, 3388, 
‘3494, 3582, 8681, 3696, 3698-3699, 3703, 3784, 4173-4175; 
C om. 260, 455, 1435, 1658, 1854, 1869-1871, 4492, and (II) 
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those occurring only in single manuscripts which must be attri- 
buted to mere scribal carelessness: A? om. 1106, 1882; Y om. 
1354, 3014, 3249, 3274, 3361, 3562, 3772, 3831, 3901, 4079, 
4121-4123, 4162, 4293, 4328, 4395, 3578; B om. 161, 510, 1278, 
1823, 1892, 2706, 2724, 3492, 3911, 4067, 4657; O om. 286, 447, 
782, 1799, 1858, 2323, 2788, 3101, 4405. 

There are three cases of replacements but the same idea is 
expressed as in the accepted version. These are more nearly 
related to verbal variants than to the subject we are studying, 
and consequently can be dismissed at once. ‘These lines are 
A 8288, A? 2650, C 3987. A? reduces 4589-4590 to one line. 
Inversions of lines can be considered in the same manner. ‘These 
are Y 2211-2212, 2996-2997, 4197-4199; B 3136-3137; C 444- 
448, 844-845, 3326-3327, 4040-4041. 

C has a variant reading of three lines, with a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning at 2657-2658. It looks at this place as though the 
writing of the last half of these lines was obliterated in the 
MS which C was copying and that because of this, C supplied 
what he thought plausible in the situation. 

These variants are in about the same proportion in the MSS 
as were the nonsense variants. The case can rest on the superio - ’ 
attestation of the lines. H gU 


So far, I have been able to follow Demaison’s text, but in the 
following seventeen cases, I disagree. Demaison having accepted 
what seems at first sight the best attested reading, labels them 
additions, but in each case the temptation for haplography is so 
strong, that we conclude that they were in the original and the 
same cause produced the same effect in all but the one manu- 
script. 6... when two or more manuscripts agree in an 
omission which ean be thus explained, it does not necessarily 
follow that the omission is derived from any common source of 
those manuscripts: the palaeographical cause is universally 
operative, and manuscripts . . . may independently be affected 
by iL"? The examples are arranged according to the manu- 


scripts which have the plus verses which are designated by a 
star (?). 


° Housman: op. eit. Introd., p. xx. 
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Qant sont ensenble li .lx. princier, 
Grant joie en ot Aymeri le guerrier, 
Cuens Ayineris les prist a arésnier. 


Bien a la dame riche mari et fier ; 
En la cort Charle n’a meillor chevalier. 


| Pleust a Deu qui tout a a jugier 


Qu'il la tenist en son palès plenier 
Et si l’eust espousée a moillier. 
Et en ses chanbres l'eust fete couchier. 


Li premiers fiz Aymeri le vaillant, 
Et Hermenjart la contesse vaillant, 
Cil ot a non dant Bernart de DE 


za "ul KON ne c M oo rye’ 


Droit a Pavie alons, sachiez de fi, 

A Boniface, le bon roi seignori, 

Querre Hermenjart au preu conte Aymeri, 
Sa bele suer don nos avons oi. 

S'il n’a si sage de ci que au Ponti. 

Sil la nos done, sachiez, buer la norri. 


Se fussiez vis, trés bien le sai de fi, 
Ne remeinsist mie Nerbone ainsi. 
Ainz que pasast .j. seul mois aconpli 
Ni remainsist paien ne Arabi. 

Puis que mort sont li mien verai ami, 
Crestienté n’a més nul bon ami. 


Cele pucele qui tant a de biautez 
Requerrons nos avant par amistez, 

S4 Ta me done aparmain me.ravrez 

Et s’il la vée, que il soit tant osez, 

Nos l'anmenrons, et si en ait mal grez, 


ul un -= = —— 


—— ere ——Á ntm 


Chascuns avoit une gonele lée 

Et une jupe de gros agniax forrée, 
Solers a ganches et chauces havetées, 
Coute coée et grant gonele orlée, 
Aumuce el chief et par devant orlée. 


-— 


-— —— p d 
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Qant armé sont trestuit a lor talant, 

Chascuns remonte el destrier auferrant 

Et pant au col le fort escu pesant, 

Et prant es poinz le roit espié tranchant 

Et puis s'en vont a esperon brochant 
Vers la gent d'Alemengne. 


.C. mars d'argent .j. ors i vendoit on, 
Et .xcc. livres .j. cras cerf de seson, 
Et .xxx. solz la grue o le heron, 

Et la perdriz vendoit on .j. mengon, 
Et la geline .x. solz, o le chapon. 


As ames face Jesu Crist voir pardon! 
Car li cors sont mis a destruicion 
Aymeris sire, com grant perdicion. 


'Tant a erré li nobile guerrier 

Devant Nerbone o chemin droiturier 
C'Aymeri trueve c'ameine sa moillier, 

En sa conpangne maint vaillant chevalier. 


Et d'autre part Sarrazin mescreu 

Grant eri demoinent et grant noise et grant hu, 
Forment reclaimment Mahomet et Cahu 

Entre Francois se sont tuit enbatu. 


Paiens fu ja d'outre la mer salée; 
Mès sa loi ot guerpie et adosée 
Crestiens ert par bone destinée 
Not si bon mire jusq'a la mer salée 
Une poison a molt tost destranpée, 
A Aymeri a sa plaie bandée, 

El cors li a la poison avalée. 


L’un fu Gaudins et li autres Richier, 

Et li dui autre Sanson et Angelier, 

Qui tant aiderent Guillaume le guerrier, 
Dedanz Espangne au paien guerroicr, 
Crestienté firent molt essaucier. 


Tant lasaillirent li Ture et li Persis 
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Que de la guerre eust sovant le pis, 

Se ne feussent li damoisel de pris 

Qui tant (C si) estoient fier et preuz et hardis 
Qui si li ont matez ses ennemis 

Que en pés tint sa terre et son pais. 


Nostre emperere a un pui devaler, 
S4 com il dut .j. haut tertre monter, 
Son cheval fist .K. tost aler, 

Par devers destre se prist a regarder. 


Bailleroiz moi .lx. homes armez, 

A cleres armes, a destriers abrivez, 
As clers haubers vestus et conraiez. 
Bien soit chascuns vestuz et acesmez, 
Et de coraje hardiz et adurez. 


The following addition by B at 19 can not be classed exactly 
as haplography although it is closely akin to it; we may call 
this an example of ‘ tele-haplography.’ °? 


Cil de Nerbone au coraje hardi 


. Qui tante poine en sa vie sofri 


Et vers paiens tant grant estor forni 
Crestienté essauça et cheri, 

Et vers paiens toujours se defendi, 
Car bien savons que tant com il vesqui, 
Ne trova il Persant ne Arabi 

Qu'il ne feist venir a sa merci. 


In the following passage, the five lines after 1859 constitute 
a minor addition by B while the ten lines after 1860 can be 
explained like the foregoing examples. 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


? Cf. 


Més, ainz qu'il ait sa resne retornée, 
Le fiert li ber sor la targe listée 
Que il li a fandue et estroée, | 


Et desmailliée la broine et desafrée; 


Mort l’abati tot envers en la préé 


R. G. Kent: The Textual Criticism of Inscriptions. (Language 


Monograph, Dee. 1926. No. 2.) 
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* Lors renforca le cri et la huée 

* Bien a ce cop nostre gent confortée 

* Et Alemans en ont douleur menée 

* Et le bon conte a la chiere membrée 

* Descent a pié sanz plus de demourée, 
1860 Tant d'armeure com il ot aportée 
Li a li quens despoilliée et ostée 
Tant fu sa force d’Alemans redoutée 
C’onques par euls ne li fu devaée 
Sa volenté c'est verité prouvée 
Si con celui en fist la recordée 
Qui fu present en icele meslée 
Et qui bien sot con la chose iert alée 
Et con li quens ot a cil desdossée 
La bone broigne a la maille ferrée 

* . L'armure toute que cil ot aportée 
1861 A li ber Fouques son escuier donée, 
1862 Et cil s’arma tantost, sanz demorée. 


FOX À À — X & X — X d 


The line which A has after 1892 cannot be explained by haplo- 
graphy but the longer text is readable and the evidence of A is 
stronger than that of Y. 


1890 Fort fu Vestor et la bataille grant. 
1891 Molt sont li conte de l'escuier joiant, 
1892 Qui fu armez et sist en l’auferrant, 

* Le jor prist armes par itel covenant 
1893 Et chevaliers fu des lors en avant; 
1894 Bon conpangnon ot en lui et vaillant. 


There are & number of small additions comparable to those 
which ean be found in the latest stages of the Homeric tradi- 
tion. These are:— 


A? add. 1472/4. 5278, 9115, 1861, 21085, 22409, 29368: B add. 
15965, 21875; C add. 5315, 11139, 24892. 


There are lines ‘ missing’ from all the manuscripis bul, since 
their absence can be explained as mechanical or careless blunders, 
they are not to be considered as evidences of fluidity. 

This study yields the following results: AT shows no plus 
verses; A? a plus of 10; B a plus of 6; © a plus of 8. 
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Because all omissions can be explained, it is seen that there 
was no will to omit among the French scribes. The few feeble 
attempts at addition which have their parallel in the Homeric 
epic, only show that the French scribes were not so far removed 
from: the epic tradition and consequently could still compose in 
quasi-epie style. From this examination of the manuscripts, we 
see that the manuscript tradition of Aymeri de Narbonne, far 
from being in a serious state of flux, was pretty well stabilized 
and was being transmitted in a conservative manner.: However, 
it was subject to the constant tendency to omit,—a tendency 
* inherent in the very essence of transcription.” 1° These same 
tendencies to error on the part of the scribes are found in 
Homer." A detailed study of other Chansons, however, may 
yield very different results from those found in studying Aymeri 
de Narbonne. 


SARA J. RYAN. 
. OHIO. STATE UNIVERSITY. | 


1? Housman: op. cit. Introd., p. xxvi. 
11 G, M. Bolling: The External Evidences for Interpolation in Homer. 
Oxford, 1925. 
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In the sixth book of his Annals Tacitus tells a curious story 
which throws a peculiar light on the róle of astrology in the first 
centuries of our era. Speaking of the last years of Tiberius, 
spent, as we all know, on the island of Capri, the historian men- 
tions an anecdote which was doubtless still current during the 
reign of the first Flavian emperor and according to which 
Tiberius predicted the empire to Galba on the occasion of an 
official visit of the latter, then a consul. Tacitus then goes on 
to relate the following tale: * 


. . Scientia Chaldaeorum artis, cujus apiscendae 
otium apud Rhodum, magistrum Thrasyllum habuit, 
peritiam ejus hoe modo expertus. Quotiens super tali 
negotio eonsultaret, edita domus parte ac liberti unius 
conscientia utebatur: is, literarum ignarus, corpore 
valido, per avia ac derupta (nam saxis domus imminet) 
praeibat eum cujus artem experiri Tiberius statuisset; 
et regredientem, si vanitatis aut fraudum suspicio 
incesserat, in subjectum mare praecipitabat, ne index 
arcani exsisteret. Igitur Thrasyllus, iisdem rupibus 
inductus, postquam percontantem commoverat 
imperium ipsi et futura sollerter patefaciens, interro- 
gatur an suam quoque genitalem horam comperisset; 
quem tum annum, qualem diem haberet. Ille, positus 
siderum ac spatia dimensus, haerere primo, dein pave- 
scere, et, quantum introspiceret, magis ac magis trepi- 
dus admirationis et metus, postremo exclamat 
ambiguum sibi ac prope ultimum discrimen instare. 
Tum complexus eum Tiberius praescium periculorum 
et incolumen fore gratatur, quaeque dixerat oraculi 
vice accipiens, inter intimos amicorum tenet. 


Tacitus uses this anecdote as point d'attache for a lengthy 
digression, expressing his doubt whether all things are pre- 
ordained by fate or are governed by blind chance. But before 
examining further the historian’s attitude toward this tale and 
the probable source from which he took it, it will be well to cite 
the remaining source material. 


1 Lib. VI, cap. 20-21. 
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Suetonius. knew a similar story about Tiberius and 
Thrasyllus : ? 


Thrasyllum quoque mathematicum, quem ut sapien- 
tiae professorem contubernio admoverat, tum maxime 
expertus est affirmantem nave provisa gaudium afferri; 
cum quidem illum durius et contra praedicta cadenti- 
bus rebus ut falsum et secretorum temere conscium, eo 
ipso momento, dum spatiatur una, praecipitare in mare 
destinasset. 


A third account of this episode which has come down to us is 
found in the huge compilation of Cassius Dio, who reports the 
story as follows: ? 


adrés re yàp épméeBiraros THs Quà TOV doTpov PAVTIKIS 
/ 
dv, Kat OpácvAXov dvópa méoys dàoTpoXoyías Owmedvkóra 
# z 
€xov, wavra Kal Tà éauT@ kal Tü éxeivors empopéva ükpi- 
^ 3 7 a \ , # e9 / 2 ^ 
Bós mrioraro* Kal Adyov ye exs OTe pehANGus motè ev TH 
Crys ` For 5 A AURI fr +3. M Moo Lus m. 
Péôw vóv GOpdácvAAov awd ToU Téixovs, medy povos aUbTQ 
wávÜ' doa Évevóe ourqoe, Ocew, o)ükér airs Éwoígoe orv- 
0 f aN i6 Z 3 \ 8 M ^ AAA y 2 
poácavro avrov iddv, ovr, ye kai dia TodTO QAN Ort érepo- 
# 
rnfeis Sia rÉ ovvvévode, xivduvey twa dromrevev oi yevü- 
recha ey’ Oovpdoas yap dre kai rv méAAqow THs ériBov- 
~ ma A LA 
Ais wpodidey, huÂdËa adrèy avra Sia Tas éAridas HOEAnGEY. 


. Let us note, at the outset, that the three accounts are suff- 

ciently different, both in wording and content, to preclude the 
possibility of one being the direct source of the other two.* They | 
all agree in stating that when in Rhodes, Tiberius was about to 
drown the astrologer Thrasyllus, fearing that he had entrusted 
to him too many of his own secrets and doubting his art, but 
that in the last minute he desisted, seeing that his intended vic- 
tim was able to foresee the danger threatening him, or the good 
news about to reach his master. Suetonius agrees with Cassius 
Dio as against Tacitus in that Tiberius plans to kill the 
astrologer with his own hands and that no mention is made of 
other astrologers who had gone the fatal path before him. Taci- 


2 Vita Tib., cap. 14. 

3 Hist. LV. 11. 1-2 B. P 

* On the problem of the relationship of the three ancient writers cf. 
M. Thamm, De fontibus ad Tiberii historiam pertinentibus, Diss. Halle, 
1874; Ph. Fabia, Les Sources de Tacite, Paris, 1803, pp. 329 and 386- 
387 ; v ee m III, 1714. 
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tus and Dio agree as against Suetonius in that Tiberius intends 
to hurl Thrasyllus from the walls of his house and that the 
astrologer foresees his own danger. Tacitus, then, stands alone 
in the account of the melodramatic claptrap which one would 
expect to find in a novel of Walter Scott or in a drame of Dumas 
pére rather than in a serious historian. Cassius Dio is the only 
one to speak vaguely of a premonition on the part of Thrasyllus 
instead of making him derive his knowledge from the stars. 
Suetonius differs from the other two in indieating rather vaguely 
the scene of the action and in apparently missing the point of 
the story, namely, the astrologer's ability to read in the stars his 
own approaching danger. In all these cases, Tacitus excepted, 
the minority versions spoil the tale. For it stands to reason that 
Thrasyllus, being an astrologer, sh uld be warned by his own 
science rather than by a premonition pure and simple. It is also 
clear that, for this reason, the action must take place at night 
and on a high place, a mountain or an observatory on a moun- 
tain. 

The Thrasyllus, who is the hero of the tale, is an historical 
personage who was first drawn into the circle of Tiberius during 
the latter's exile at Rhodes. We find him in the prince's retinue 
a short time before the death of Augustus,? who asked his opin- 
ion on some improvised verses of his own, a sure sign that he 
must have been considered as a highly educated Greek. He con- 
tinued to live near Tiberius during his entire reign, which came 
to an end in A. D. 37, and was credited with having saved the 
lives of a number of persons by assuring the emperor of a longer 
life than was really allotted to him." Thus it would appear that 
he survived his master. His son was said to have succeeuza him 
in his functions, which were those of a court astrologer Es it 
were, and to have predicted the empire to Nero.f 


5 Since in the narrative of Cassius Dio the incident of the incoming 
ship immediately follows Thrasyllus’ prediction, I conjecture that both 
episodes were found in a source common to Suetonius and Dio and that 
the former, epitomizing the story, fused them together. 

6 Suelon. Vile divi Augusti, cap. 98. 

T Vila Tib., cap. 62; cf. also Vita C. CaL, cap. 19. 

8 Tacitus, Annals, lib. VI, cap. 22. It is to be noted that this is an 
instance of Tacitus’ parallelisms; cf. E. Bacha, Le Génie de Tacite, Paris, 
1906, p. 186. All ancient references to Thrasyllus will be found in 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, III 
(1869), p. 1110. 


m 
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It is of course needless to say that the historicity of the hero 
does not warrant the truth of the tale, which by its very nature. 
will find ‘credence only among adepts in astrology, whose number 
is now considerably smaller than it was in the times of the 
Roman Empire and even as late as the seventeenth century. It 
may be objected that the account of Tacitus is essentially true 
and that Thrasyllus, owing to his natural shrewdness and perspi- 
cacity, clearly saw the trap in which so many of his predecessors 
had been caught, and that he saved his life in much the same 
manner in which Martius Galeotti saves his in Scott’s well-known 
novel. But the whole setting of Tacitus’ account is extremely 


improbable, for it presupposes a cynical disregard for human ` 


lives which cannot possibly be admitted for the reign of Augustus 
after the stabilization of the Empire. True enough, the sup- 
posed victims would in any case have been Graeculi, usually of 
the Asiatic type, who, after all, mattered little to the Roman pro- 
vincial authorities. "But it must-not be forgotten that the scene ` 
of the action is Rhodés, a Greek community and flourishing com- 
mercial city. To suppose that the citizens would have tolerated 
a wholesale slaughter of Greeks at the hands of a private indi- 
vidual and an exile, who was moreover known to be in disfavor 
on the Palatine, is to suppose an absurdity. As a matter of fact, 
this episode, like so many others, is characteristic of Tacitus’ 
workmanship. He takes over a simple fact, in this case an 
account resembling those of Suetonius and Cassius Dio, and then 
grossly exaggerates it, providing it with a melodramatic setting.? 
It is therefore the narratives of Suetonius and Dio, in so far as 
they are in agreement with each other and with Tacitus, which 
must be regarded as resembling most closely the lost archetype 
of the tale; that is, the form which was current during the latter 
half of the first century. If this be granted, it is clear that 
Thrasyllus could not possibly have foreseen his impending fate, 
unless one is willing to concede to him the divinatory powers 
which he claimed to possess. 

The whole episode would then appear to be fictitious and little 
more than a piece of gossip which circulated in the capital at 
the expense of an unpopular figure such as Tiberius undoubtedly 


8 For other examples showing the same tendency cf. Bacha, op. cit., 
pp. 88 and 95. 
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was. But since stories of this type are not invented out of noth- 
ing, it is not surprising to find a rather close parallel in a work 
of fiction known to have existed at that time. I refer to the tale 
of the death of Nektanebos as told by the Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
of which I quote the text from the Syriac version, going back to 
the seventh century.!? 


One night, when he (i. e. Alexander) was twelve 
years old, Nectanebus took him out to show him the 
stars. In the course of conversation Nectanebus told 
him that he himself was to perish at the hands of his 
son. Whilst his eyes were fixed on the heavens, Alex- 
ander mercilessly pushed him over into a pit, and 
taunted him, saying, “ I blame thy lack of knowledge in 
that thou didst say that thy death would happen by 
the hands of thy son, and thou didst not know that 
thou shouldst die by my hands.” Then Nectanebus 
said, “I did indeed say that I should die through my 
son, and I have not lied in what I said, for thou, thy- 
self, art my son.” Alexander, moved by tardy affection, 
carried his father out of the pit and. buried him as a 
son should do. 


Nor is this tale peculiar to the Oriental versions of the Greek 
Alexander romance. In a medieval text published not so long 
ago," Nektanebos leads Alexander on a high mountain to gaze 


10 E, A. W. Budge, The History of Alexander the Great, being the 
Syriae version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, Cambridge, 1889, p. 15 aq.; 
Ryssel, Arch. f. d. Studium d. neueren. Sprachen, XC (1893), p. 96; J. 
Zacher, Pseudo-Callisthenes, Halle, 1867, p. 115. On the character of 
the Pseudo-Callisthenes and the problems eonnected with this romance 
ci, E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorlüufer, Leipzig, 1914, 
p. 197. W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, München, 
1888, p. 819; O. Weinreich, Der Trug des Nektanebos, Berlin-Leipzig, 
1911, p. 3. 

11 A, Hilka, Der Zauberer Neptanabus nach einem bisher unbekannten 
Erfurter Text, in Festschrift zur Jahrhundertfeier der Kénigl. Uni- 
versitét zu Breslau, Breslau, 1911, p. 197: Cum vero prefatus at etatem 
congruam. aduenisset, Neptanabo datus est informandus, qui in cursu 
stellarum et astrorum ultra modum cundem erudiuit, ita quod ex 
affluenti scientia cursuum superiorum non solum presencia, sed eciam 
futura perspicaciter agnoscebat. Accidit autem quod Neptanabus vna 
dierum propter aeris nubilum stellarum euentus non poterat intueri. 
Qua propter cum Alexandro suo discipulo celi lucidum querens ascendit 
ardus montis ct inde superius aspiciens vidit apparatus bellieosos et 
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at the stars, but is hurled down by his disciple before he has 
time to answer the latter's question. The revelation follows when 
Alexander descends to listen to his dying words. The point in 
this text is no longer the fact that the astrologer foresees the 
truth which Alexander does not suspect, but that he claims to 
foresee future events and yet does not know of his own imminent 
death. The high mountain recurs in an Old French romance *? 
and in a Middle Dutch compilation.** In most versions Nektane- 
bos is thrown from a city wall.# What the reading of the arche- 
type was can be determined only by a careful comparison of all 
extant versions, both Oriental and Occidental. But there can 
be no doubt that the episode of the death of Nektanebos formed 
an integral part of the original Greek romance.” 

What is the source of this tale which, it is needless to add, has 
no foundation whatever in the life of Alexander the Great? The 
seer who is ignorant of his own fate or, if he. knows it, is-unable 
“to avert it, was a familiar figure in antiquity. Kassandra is a 
good example for the latter case, whilst the former is well repre- 


nauium multitudines et globos armatorum collectos aduersus Philippum 
regem Macedonum in Grecia. Qui intuens Alexandrum dixit: Nonne, 
fili, qde video in visione celi tu eciam contemplaris? At ille: que petis, 
magister, sunt michi dudum manifesta.  Exhine Allexander volens 
magistrum temptare dixit: O vates maxime vatum, numquid per astro- 
rum noticias que bona uel mala nune et alias sunt futura eognouisti? 
Qui cum vellet respondere verbo querentis, a discipulo per precipicium 
rupis est proiectus. Et inde Allexander descendens. comperit Neptana- 
bum laborantem in extremis et dixit: Heu michi, magister metuende, 
ego istud periculum tamquam temerarius te precauere putabam! Tu 
quidem numquid hoc infortunium ex cursu stellarum fugere potuisti, 
cum gentibus alijs et populis plurima futura sis vaticinatus? Vates 
ait: A filio meo iam dudum sensi me mortem recepturum, nunc autem 
.quod verebar ducitur ad effectum. Alexander hijs verbis attonitus ` 
admirans ait: Ergo me nune nuncupas de numero filiorum tuorum? 
Vates subdit: Tu dicis et verum dicis. Quo dieto vates expirauit. 
Allexander autem motus amore paternali Neptanabum Venu patrem 
super humeros ponens honorifice fecit sepeliri. 

12 Tà Romans T Alixandre par Lambert li Tors et Alexandre de Ber- 
—nay,:p. p: Michelant, Stuttgart, 1846, IX, 20-21. 

1? Hoogstra, Prosabewerkingen van het Leven van Alexander den 
Groote in het Middelnederlandsch, The Hague, 1898, p. 45. 

14 Hilka, op. cit., p. 197. 

15 Weinreich, op. cit., p. 16. 

19 W, R. Halliday, Greek Divination, London, 1913, p. 56. 
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sented by a widely current anecdote variously ascribed to Thales 
of Miletus or other men renowned for their learning. Thales, so 
the tale runs, went out at night to gaze at the stars, but looking 
at the sky he fell into a cistern, whereupon his witty Thracian 
maid called out that he tried to know what there was in the sky 
but failed to see what was close to him at his very feet.’ The 
story is best known to modern readers through the fable of La 
Fontaine.? It has been correctly observed that this anecdote or 
fable was, with certain modifications peculiar to an age which 
firmly believed in astrology, incorporated in the compilation 
which circulated under the name of Kallisthenes.2® In its more 
simple form it continued to live in Medieval Europe and may 
have influenced in its turn the Western branch of the Alexander 
romance. ‘There exists therefore a possibility that the tale of 
Tiberius and Thrasyllus was evolved out of this ancient anec- 
dote. The likelihood that such was the case is, however, small. 
For the spirit of the anecdote is altogether different from that 
of the episode in the life of Tiberius. Both, it is true, have «a. 
happy ending (for in most versions of the anecdote the astrolo- 
ger does not die from his fall); but whilst the anecdote makes 
fun of astrology and astrologers, opposing to the science of the 
wise man the common sense of his illiterate Thracian slave, the 
episode told of the Roman emperor is calculated to fill the read- 
ers with awe and wonder at the miracles which astrology can 
achieve. This is also the case in the Pseudo-Callisthenes, and 
we should then have to assume that twice in a fairly rapid succes- 
sion the ancient fable was developed into an historieal or pseudo- 
historieal tale showing the infallibility of the science. Add to 
this that in both the Pseudo-Callisthenes and the historians the 
acting personages are a prince and his astronomer, that the 
former subjects the latter to a test and that in both the prince 
becomes convinced of the value of astrology and the ability of his 
astronomer. ‘These similarities are certainly not the work of 
mere chance. On the other hand, it is perfectly clear why the 
episode of the historians could not possibly have taken a tragic 


17W. Hertz, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Stuttgart-Berlin, 1905, p. 
323; ef. also R. Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmelszeli, München, 1910, 
p. 259. 

18 Fables, IT. 18: L’Astrologue qui se laisse tomber dans un puits. 

19 Weinreich, p. 16; Eisler, op. c£ loc. cit. 
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turn; we have seen above that Thrasyllus continued to live after 
the return of his imperial master and that he even survived 
him. The only probable conclusion is then that .the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes was the direct source of the tale which attributed 
to Tiberius the róle of Alexander, to Thrasyllus that of Nektane- 
bos. There was no difficulty in the way; for the leanings of the 
otherwise level-headed and able Tiberius 2° toward the pseudo- 
‘science imported from the East were well known.? 

' One very important conclusion can be drawn from these facts, 
which will thus be seen to shed some light on the early history 
of the Alexander romance. It has generally been admitted that 
this compilation arose in Egypt at the time of the Ptolemies,”’ 
but scholars have not been quite unanimous as.to the date of the 
. archetype, and Zacher, induced by the occurrence of a quotation 
of Favorinus in Valerius and the Armenian translation, con- 
cluded that the first literary version of the romance must, be pos- 
"^ terior to A. D. 100.23 The traces left by the romance. on Roman 
historians, drawing on chronicles and memoirs of the first 
century, make it practically certain that there existed literary 
Greek versions of the Pseudo-Callisthenes at the beginning of 
our era. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. | 


20 Cf. I. Gentile, L'Imperatore Tiberio secondo la moderna critica 
storica, Milano, 1887. 

#1 Joseph. Flav. Antiqu. Jud. XVIII. 6. 8-10; Juven. Sat, X. 56-107; 
G. Boissier, Tacite, Paris, 1904, p. 145. 

22 C. Müller, Pseudo-Kallisthenes, Ears 1846, pp. xx sqq. 

78 Zacher, op. cit., p. 102. 
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GLoTTA, XVI (1927), 1 and 2. 


Pp. 1-47. Johann Sofer, Lexikalische Untersuchungen zu den 
Etymologiae des Isidorus von Sevilla. Investigation in detail of 
44 words found first in Isidore and not referable to a previous 
source, or cited in meanings peculiar to Isidore; grouped as 
botanical, zoological, anatomical, color-names, nautical, miscel- 
laneous. Among them, moneta ' Münze. 


Pp. 48-61. Hermann Jacobsohn, Sublimen ; really à bahuvrihi 
compound, *sub-limen-is ‘having the threshold underneath" = 
‘lifted up’; later, sublimen developed by popular etymology, 
or by phonetic development of the ending. 

Pp. 62-74. M. Boas, Gibt es einen vulgärlateinischen Kon- 
junktiv volim? Volimus Cie. N. D. 2. 32.81 is indicative, not 
subjunctive, misunderstood by Priscian IX 8, p. 456.13 Hertz. 
Volit C. I. L. 6.29989 is miswritten for future volet. All other 
alleged subj. of this type are futures or are present indic. mis- 


understood or misread in inscriptions. No subjunctive volim or . 


volam ever existed. 


Pp. 74-84. Karl Rocher, Der Wechsel von o-2u un Patio. 
ischen. The au survived in several Roruuc dialets ; au and | 


short o remained distinct in French until after the palatalization 
of c and g before a, and in Italian until after short o became uo. 
Therefore the change of au to o is not a vulgar Latin phenome- 
non; it is generally dialectal in origin, a few words coming into 
Latin and these developing like 6 in the Romanic dialects. In 
some others the variation o-au reflects original ablaut differences. 


Pp. 85-94. O. A. Danielsson, Etruskische Inschriften aus der 
Gegend von Comacchio. In the necropolis of the Etruscan city 
Spina, 30 km. north of Ravenna, were found remains of the 
bth-3d centuries B. C. On the vases, besides Greek inscriptions, 
were four short Etruscan inscriptions, containing -chiefly names, 
except the word parla, which denotes the vase itself. Parla = 
Latin patella, diminutive to patera with or without contamina- 
tion with patina, cf. Osc. Patanai and Umb. padellar, and Etr. 
paliu C. I. E. 5084, perhaps *patellio * Schiisselmann.’ 


Pp. 94-127. W. Havers, Zur Syntax des Nominativs. A study 
in the unconstruable nominatives: in namings, addresses, titles 
(nom. petrified as commonest form); in lists of several words 
(nom. most convenient, assuming value of caseless form); in 
apposition to other cases; in repetitions; by anacoluthon; because 
of constructio ad sensum; for the sake of brevity; because of 
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stereotyping in phrases; in hanging participles; instead of the 
vocative—10 categories in all. 

Pp. 127-131. Joseph Schnetz, Ariomanus. A personal name 
on Latin sepulchral inscriptions of various regions; probably 
Celtic. First part equatable with Skt. aryaman-; second, if with 
á, to root men- ‘ think, if with à, cognate to Old Latin manus 
* good’. 

Pp. 181-135. Mauriz Schuster, Zur Bedeutung von concin- 
nare. In Naevius fr. 37 Bühr. (== 22 Diehl), rem hostium con- 
cinnat means ‘colligit, assembles,’ for carrying off as booty. 

Pp. 185-186. L. Radermacher, TBukrys. Doubts :/v variation; 
Hesych. iBirrÿs should be iBu-; Athen. XV 695 F 'Ypíov is a late 
error for 'I8-; the variant Tivdaptôæ is baseless. Connects TBukr7s 
with Hesych. i, and other glosses; also with £Bv£, "Ifjvkos, and 
Wilamowitz’s conjecture iBübo. 

P. 137. R. Wimmerer, “Emovovws, against Debrunner, Gl. 


^ XIII 67, cites Plato Tim. 44:B for émóv ' running on,’ used. of 


time | 

P. 137. Heinrich Lewy, KaxkdfBin. The word means ‘Topf; 
from Assyr. kukubu ‘ein Gefass, but perhaps remodeled in 
Greek after xaxxdBy * Rebhuhn,’ itself going back through Syrian 
to an Assyrian source. 


P. 138. Leo Spitzer, Zu lat. mentula € Minze'— männl. . 
Scham.’ (Glotta XII 105 and 283), adduces semantic parallels 
in uses of words meaning ‘parsley,’ etc. 


Pp. 188-151. J. Zingerle, Volkssprachliches aus griechischen 
Inschriften. I. 1. atwpes of Greek inscriptions of Phrygia is for 
dwpos, pronounced aôpos, with repetition of e due to conventional 
spelling. 2. The use of a for a before consonants in various 
words (especially in yvvaw-) in various regions depends upon the 
change of a: to e, contaminated with local changes of e to a, and 
analogical extensions. 


Pp. 151-154. W. Prellwitz, Noch einmal dv@pwros und die 
griechischen Wörter auf -ey. Additional examples to those given 
Gl. XV 128-138. 


Pp. 155-156. iW. Prellwitz, Zugehörige zur Wz. vei “ ver- 
: folgen, jagen." Hom. éuoûos = ôpôrios ‘alle gleichmissig er- 
jagend; with metrical lengthening ; Corinthian rióke, * verfolgt; 
"IóAaos ‘ Mannen verfolgend?; and cognates in other languages. 
Also Loer. xarà péos ‘nach der Reihe’; and Indo-Eur. *virós 
“der Mann,’ as ‘ Verfolger, Krieger.’ 

Pp. 156-160. W. Prellwitz, Stufen der Wortbildung und der 
Sprachbetrachtung. Od. 2, 292 é8eAovrzpas ‘ freiwillige Ruderer ’ 
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is a compound, with second element -yp- ‘rudernd.’  èfelovryr 
is an adverb; when following an accus. subject, it was misunder- 
stood as a masc. subst., whence the nom. BeAovr7s. eBedAovré and 
éJeXovrnSdv are parallel formations to advb. é0eAovriv, but with 
different endings. 


Roran G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


RuHeIniscHEs Museum, LXXIV (1925). 


Pp. 1-12. E. Bethe, Ilias und Meleager. Scholars should 
comprehend the present form of the Iliad before attempting to 
analyse it. Bethe opposes the theory of Howald and Finsler 
that the poet who formed our present Iliad was influenced by 
the ‘ Menismotiv’ of the epic of Meleager. It must be proved 
that the ‘ Menismotiv ? is an essential part of the * Meleagerepos.’ 
Bethe denies that it is. It adds nothing to the story and only 
retards the action. The essential parts are the boar hunt and 
Meleager’s death. The *Brandmotiv? and the motif of ‘the 
mother’s curse’ are later additions. In the earlier form of the 
legend Meleager probably fell by the arrow of Apollo. The 


* Menismotiv? may have been transferred from the Trojan saga / 


to the Meleager saga; possibly early enough to become the mod: f 
for the Wrath of Achilles, as Finsler believes. The object Jt 
Phoenix in narrating the story of Meleager is to persuàde 
Achilles to yield to the entreaties of the embassy; to hold 
Meleager up as a warning example. He remodels the story to 
suit his purpose, and brings it to a close without relating the 
death of Meleager. Since the promises made to Meleager were 
not fulfilled, the moral of the tale would have been spoiled. 
Neither Iliad nor ‘ Menisgedicht’ is constructed on the model 
of a Meleager epic. 


Pp. 13-24. N. Wecklein, Die Homervulgata und die ägypt- 
ischen Papyrusfunde. The textual criticism of Homer cannot 
confine itsclf to the MSS. The papyri, especially the Hibeh 
Papyrus, are often of great value. Their real significance is 
in the verses lacking in them yet found in our editions. There 
are many improvisations in our text and the papyri often afford 
a clue to their rejection. They also prove the existence of an 
extensive early recension. This may have been the ékôoois 
roÂtoriyos (possibly a variorum edition) of Seleucus. Notes on 
many passages and many emendations. 

Pp. 25-63. A. Brinkmannt, Die Meteorologie Árrians. As- 


suming as proved (Band 73, 373 ff.) that the author of the 
three meteorological fragments in Stobaeus (I 28, 1b and 2; 
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I 29, 2; 1 31, 8) is Flavius Arrianus, Brinkmann discusses the 

fragments in detail, their arrangement, and their emendation. . 

The tests employed are the style and vocabulary of the recog- ` 

nized works of Arrian. The third fragment is not an epitome. 

The theory that’ Arrian, in addition to this jigA&ápiov, com- 

posed a greater work wepi uereópov is improbable. Pp. 58-63. 
. Brinkmann's text of the fragments. ~ | 


Pp. 64-114. H. Kallenbergt, Bausteine für eine historische 
Grammatik der griechischen Sprache. 6. Où, oi, €, oes, oóv, 
 e$íot, cpas. The question whether these forms were originally 
reflexive or demonstrative (anaphoric) may never be definitely 
answered.. It seems better to recognize the demonstrative ex- 
amples in Attic as survivals of a’ once more frequent usage. . 
Homer and Hesiod employ these forms almost entirely as de- 
monstratives. - The elegiac and iambic poets have them rarely, 
but almost always demonstrative in meaning. In Pindar the 
plural forms are raré and everywhere demonstrative. Of 


about 50 examples of of only 2 or 3 are reflexive. In Herodotus . 


e--—-o---bhey-are-more frequently demonstrative: Thé three tragic poets - 
have them nearly always as demonstratives. The singular forms 
are rare in Thucydides and Xenophon. Thucydides has at least : 
two examples of demonstrative use, Xenophon at least two. 
The plural forms gradually disappear in the orators, e$óv abróv 
etc. being replaced by éavróv etc. Plato does use the separate 
forms of the plural (pace Kühner-Blass I p. 597.)—-about 12 
times; the simple pronoun over 70 times, even as direct reflexive. 
The almost complete disappearance of the forms is shown by 
the inscriptions and by the New Testament. They reappear 
later owing to the commanding influence of Thucydides and 
Herodotus on the historical writers. Polybius has some de- 

. monstrative examples. In Dionysius of Halicarnassus the forms 
are nearly always reflexive; in Diodorus, everywhere. Plutarch 
employs them rarely. In Appian the demonstrative use is more 
frequent than in Polybius. In Arrian they are repeatedly 
demonstrative. In Dio Cassius the demonstrative use is the 
more frequent. Lucian sparingly uses the forms, but a per- 
ceptible percentage of them is demonstrative. The use of the 
simple’ form in the plural or of the form strengthened by airay 
etc. varies with the author and with the case. In Polybius, for 
example, e$év occurs 12 times, oddv atroy 19 times; but aior 
over 100 times with airois added only once except for a variant 
reading. 7. "Axpi(s) and: péxps(s). Statistics for the compara- 
tive frequency of the use of these words in different authors. 
In Homer, péxpe occurs 2, dypt 4; the tragic poets, Hesiod, and 

. Pindar use neither; Aristophanes has péxyp: 2; the other poets 
before the Macedonian period, péxpt 2; dxypv 1; Apollonius of : 
Rhodes, péxpis 1, dypis 2; Nonnus, uéxpr 1, &xpc freely ; Herodotus, 
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wéxpe over 100, äxp 2; Xenophon, dyps rarely ; Demosthenes, the 
only orator that uses déxp., has it 12 times; Thucydides, peéxps 89, 
aypt 0; Plato, néxp. usually, ayp: once; Aristotle (Hist. An.), 
péxp 90, dype rarely; in the New Testament, dyp: is three times 
as frequent as péyp:; in the Septuagint, néxp: is much more fre- 
quent; in Polybius, adyp: is rare; Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
uses dypt about 30; in Diodorus, dxpv(s) is more frequent than in 
Polybius and less frequent than in Dionysius; Strabo uses uéxpt 
over 100, äyp seldom; in Plutarch, they are about equal in 
number; in Appian, péxpe is preferred; in Lucian, äxn a little 
more frequent; in Pausanias, xpt is four times as frequent; in 
Dio Cassius, &xpv does not occur. The forms without o seem 
to oceur regularly even before vowels in Herodotus, Hippocrates, 
Thucydides, Pausanias (?). The following seem to have used 
c before a vowel: Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Diodorus, Dio 
Cassius. The usage of some writers is not clear. 8. "Eore. 
The word is not Homeric and originally neither Attic nor Ionic. 
There is a sparing use of it in Hesiod, Theognis, Xenophanes, 
the three tragic poets, Theocritus, Herodas, Apollonius of 
Rhodes. Herodotus uses it only two or three times. In Atv. 
prose Xenophon alone uses it, though it is found as a variant ' 
in Plato. It occurs once in Aristotle; not at all in the New 
Testament; once in Septuagint (variant). In the second cen- 
tury of our era, it is found more frequently; often in Arrian; 
repeatedly in Pausanias and Lucian; here and there in Áe'ius 
Aristides; fairly frequently in Aelian. 


1 

P. 114. Fridericus Marx, Critica hermeneutica. In for. 
Sat. 1, 4, 6 ff. * durus componere versus, . . . : nam ut r,ultum 
nihil moror, the * 2 eaa nihil moror? ==‘ nihil D ut 
hominem multum, ‘copia verborum molestum ^; e |. Plaut. 
Men. 316; Cic. De Or. 3, 17. By the words * stans ped /'in uno"? 
(line 10), Horace means to say 'in versu eum v ,&osum et 
durum fuisse, i. e. ‘in numeris quos dicit u. 7? In 65 and 
70 Sulgius should be read for Sulcius, which lacks inscriptional 
evidence. 


Pp. 115-128. Otto Hense, Zu Senecas Briefen. Notes on 
over forty passages of the Letters with many emendations. 


Pp. 129-154. Friedrich Thedinga, Plotins Schrift über die 
Glückseligkeit. A translation of Plotinus, Ennead I 4 xepi 
evdapovias with commentary to prove that it falls into two parts, 
both dealing with the same problem, but so different in style 
and treatment that they could not have come from the same 
pen. The first five sections are clear and concise. In the fol- 
lowing eleven sections there is much verbosity and repetition 
of what has already been treated in the first part, as well as 
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much that is not in agreement with the teachings of Plotinus. 
The second part is probably from the works of Numenius. 


Pp. 155-163. H. Kallenbergf, Procopiana III. Amplifica- 
tion and correction of statistics of Helbing (Die Prüpositionen 
bei Herodot und andern Historikern: Beitrige zur historischen 
Syntax der griechischen Sprache, Heft 16) for the anastrophe 
of wept; also additional statistics for the use of mepi and dpdi 
in Procopius, Agathias, Theophylactus, and Johannes An- 
tiochenus, and for the use of dyp: and uéypi in Procopius, Aga- 
thias, and Theophylactus. Discussion of the. use of the moods 
in Procopius with é$? à, ós, éreddy, etc., and notes on the text 
of a few passages. P 


Pp. 164-173. Hans Herter, Zum bildlosen Kultus der Alten. 
The device of Eumenes to win the obedience of his soldiers 
[Diodor. XVIII 60, 4 ff. (cf. XIX 15); Polyaenus IV 8, 2; 
Plut. Eum. 13; Nepos, Eum. 7] is evidently an instance of 
‘Thronkultus’ (cf. Reichel, Über vorhellenische Gótterkulte, 
Wien 1897). ' Other examples are the celebrated procession of 


7 Ptolemy Philadelphus (Ath. V 202 a/b) and the pictured 


preparations for the reception of the divinity on the Ravenna 
reliefs (see À. Conze, Die Familie des Augustus, Halle 1867, 
p. 6) or their copies in two Campanian mural paintings [ A. L. 
Millin, Monumens antiques inédits, I (Par..1802) pp. 218 ff, 
and Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem. VII p. 225 A 1] and other reliefs. 
From the Eumenes instance alone one might suspect oriental 
. influence, but it is rather to be connected with the rock thrones 
on Greek soil and the rites that took place before them. Reichel’s 
view that there is a possible reference to a ‘ Thronkultus’ in 
the famous passage in the Iliad (6, 86) has plausible features 
but there are also objections. 


Pp. 174-194. Friedrich Marx, M. Agrippa und die zeit- 
genossische römische Dichtkunst. ' M. Vipsanius a Maecenate 
eum suppositum appellabat novae cacozeliae repertorem, non 
tumidae nec exilis, sed ex communibus verbis atque ideo la- 
tentis) This criticism, found in the life of Vergil contained in 
the MSS, and originally from Suetonius, is the best.that has 
been written of the poet up to this day. Agrippa says that 
Vergil invented a new style. This style was new at Rome but 
had already been-defined by Aristotle, who named Huripides as 
the first to employ it. Communia verba can take on new 
meanings due to ovvOeow. The first few lines of the Aeneid 
and of the Medea are examined to illustrate the truth of this 
dictum. 

Pp. 195-207. G. Helmreicht, Zu Alexander von Tralles. 
Puschmann’s edition is admirable in many respects, but he did 
not value his. MSS correctly, especially L, M, and Mf. Above 
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all he should have relied far more on the Latin translation, the 
so-called Alexander latinus, which goes back to a Greek text 
that is older than our MSS by centuries. Notes on about 150 
passages. 


Pp. 208-230. F. Sommer, Dum * während’ mit dem Indica- 
tivus praesentis. The present indicative w. dum ‘ while’ to de- 
note action in past time is not the ‘ historical present.’ This is 
shown by the fact that both in early Latin and in the classical 
period the situation is different with dum and. with the other 
temporal conjunctions, ubi, ut etc. The usage may possibly 
have originated in sentences of the type, ‘ Während du hier 
sitzest, ist eben bei dir eingebrochen worden’ (Plaut. Mil. 1271 
etc.). By way of a second type, ‘Während du hier schläfst, ist 
bei dir eingebrochen worden’ (Plaut. Epid. 669 ff. etc.), the 
unbroken connection may be made with examples that he still 
further in the past (Plaut. Epid. 650 etc.). Still more remote 
stages in the past are demonstrated by Plaut. Rud. 514f. e *.; 
and again by such examples as Plaut. Poen. 802 etc. i 


Pp. 231-232. Erich Preuner, Ein epidaurisches Mirakei 
Note on the inscription, Weinreich, Syll.*, 1168, 10 ff. 


Pp. 232-234. B. Warnecke, Zum Leben des Livius An- | 


dronicus. In view of some connection with the stage, Livius 
may have assumed the name of the Andronicus, the eionynrns ris 
broxpiceas (Walz, Rh. Gr. VI p. 35). 


P. 234. Alfred Klotz, Zu Bell. Alex. 55, 5 and Val. Max. 
IX 4, 2. In both passages the proper form, of Squillus should 
be restored for Q. Sestio and Silum. 


Pp. 235-253. Ernst Maass, Thesauros. In Aristotle, Ath. 
Pol. the fBov«óMov =“ cattle stables? and was a part of the 
Bacirkeov ==‘ regis villa.” The marriage ceremony took place in 
the stable to summon good spirits and to keep the evil spirits 
away from the herd. There are many survivals of this custom 
in Europe today. Note on Il. XVII 36 (0áAapos). Etymology 
of Oncaupés. The word is made up of the verbal stem ĝe and 
a)pos = “a storehouse in the open air? Emendation of Aesch. 
Suppl. 442 ff. 


Pp. 254-266. W. Judeich, Untersuchungen zur athenischen 
Verfassungsgeschichte. The Attic year 405/4 ended at the be- 
ginning of July. The rule of the Thirty hegan about September, 
404. In the meantime there were in oftice the archon Pytho- 
dorus and the five ephors mentioned in Lysias 12, 43 and 76. 
The laiter body took the place of the council and summoned 
the ecclesia. 


Pp. 267-979. Robert Philippson, Zu Hep tous. In chapters 


+ 
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3.and 4 are enumerated two yévy of defects resulting from the 
“effort to attain rò üÿos. Under the first yévos are three ey: 
TÒ oidobr, 1 Tò pepakudes (maiBapiiBes ) TÒ vapéyÜvpaov. The second 
yévos 18 76 yvxpóv. The two yévy were distinguished in the 
lacuna at the beginning of chapter 3. In the great lacuna of 
iwelve pages (p. 15, 9 V.) there disappeared not only the end 
of the author's treatment, of 1. rò rep Tas vooras ddpernBorov 
(rò peyaXoQvés) and 2. rò opodpoy Kal évbovoraorikdy máÜos but 
also the beginning of 3. 4 moù róv oxNpáToV mois. In this 
. lacuna he probably stated that the oyquara ris voÿoews are not 
oxnpara at all but éyvouu or vonoes (cf. Longinus, Rhet. 
p. 194 H.), so that (3) was divided into (a) voyous (b) oxuara. 


Pp. 280-292. Wilhelm Bannier, Zu griechischen Inschriften 
IT. Notes on (1) Die milesische Sángerinschrift [Wilamowitz ° 
and li es Sitz.-Ber. Berl. Ak. Wiss. 1904, 619 ff.; Dittb. 
Syll*. Danielsson, Eranos 14, 1; Vollgraff, Mnemos. 46 
(1018). aie (2) Die teischen Fluchtafeln [CIG 3044; 
Bechtel Samml. gr. Dial. 5632 ; Michel, DE i Das Keïsche 


—….Destattungsgesetz.[T.G-XIT 5; E 5934... 


Pp. 293-307. W. Ensslin, Die Gewaltenteilung im Reichs- 
regiment nach Alexanders Tod. Discussion of the various 
theories and ancient evidence with regard to (1) the expressions | 
mpooTarns tis “Appidatov Bacwrcias, rpouraoia ris lacuXetas (rod 
Bactdciov) etc. used to designate the official position of Craterus ; 
(2) the Chiliarchy of Perdiccas. (émpedyrys ijs Reeves 
Diodorus). 


Pp. 308-318. August Brinkmann], Verbesserungsvorschläge 
zu Eustathios von Antiochia über die Hexe von Endor. Notes, 
mainly textual, on over 100 passages [Lietzmanns Kl. Texte, 
Heft 83 (Bonn 1912) pp. 16-52; cf. pp. 69' and 70]. 


Pp. 314-336. W. Heraeus, Zur.neueren Martialkritik. Short 
history of textual criticism of Martial. Lindsay (Critical edition, 
Oxford 1902; Ancient Editions of Martial, Oxford 1903) first 
established the criticism on a sound basis. His work is still 
too little known in Germany and much still remains to be 
done. Discussion of the three families of MSS. Notes, mainly 
textual, on a great number of passages and some few 
emendations. 


Pp. 387-848. Leo Weber, Homerica. Notes on A 265; 
y 807; 4 107; Q 765 £ 


Pp. 344-346. F. Cornelius, Zur Geographie der TN In 
« 87-94 the description. of the city of the Laestrygonians makes 
one think of a Norwegian fjord rather than of any district on 
the Black Sea. In « 82-86 is described the dusk of a Norway 
HSE The Cimmerians of À 14 may be the Cimbri. The 
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climate is as in Tacitus. Commerce at the end of the second 
millennium B. C. was very extensive, and Homer could have 
got his description from a mariner. Thus the scene of the 
wanderings of Odysseus may have been the Atlantic. 


Pp. 347-394. Ernst Stein, Untersuchungen zur spätrômi- 
schen Verwaltungsgeschichte. I. Die Teilungen von Illyricum 
in den Jahren 379 und 895. II. Zur Geschichte von Illyricum 
im V.-VII. Jahrhundert. III. Zur spätrômischen Präfekturen- 
verfassung. IV. Ostgotisches, 


Pp. 395-481. Friedrich Marx, Die Uberlieferung über die 
Persönlichkeit Homers, An examination of the ancient testi- 
mony as to the name, birthplace, life, writings, and date of 
Homer. Of prime importance is the mention of the name of 
Homer in an old piece of Hesiodic poetry cited by Philochorus 
(Schol. Pind Nem. 2; F. H. G. I p. 417 M). According to 
tradition. <. fhapsode by the name of Homeros lived in the time 
of the rfesiodie poetry (before 800 B. C.), who put together 
the present structure of the Iliad and that of the Odyssey from 
different Hesiodic and Homeric lays and songs. He belonged 
to those poets who recited original hymns at the festival of 
Apollo at Delos. A second poet of the old epic, MeAgetyévgs 
(with the variant MeAnjoidvaé) was presumably the author of 
some poem that was incorporated in the Iliad or the Odyssey. 
On the home of these two bards there is no trustworthy evi- 
dence. The best evidence for dating the Iliad and the Odyssey 
as finished books comes from the Homeric Hymns, which use 
A io Q and a to e. From this evidence we must conclude that 
the two epies were in their present form as early as 680. 


Pp. 482-476. Ernst Maass, Eunuchos und Verwandtes. A 
detailed study of the etymology, use, and meaning of the words: 
ebvobyos, oradds, oradias, omáOcv, áocáOov, apeordywv, owavocd- 
yov, oradordywy, oroddpyns, üvopxis, eyxdAmtos, Sepévos, ávQvop, 
OrA.Bias, kXacrós, OAadias, Galloi, Idarnas, Bagoas, Megabyxos, 
ärékoros, Opis, Topías, évrouos, exropos, KáOvpos, ifados, yxAovyys, 
kémwos, vervex, mutilus, kafjíáAAws, BaBat, Kipwv, àAins, BakmAos 
kdfBnÂos, KdAnfBos, mÂmkros. 

Pp. 477-482. Register. 

Pp. ITT-IX. Verzeichnis der Mitarbeiter und ihrer Beiträge 
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Co 1 o 7.3 o REVIEWS. | 
The External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer. By GEORGE 
. Muuyrure Botrine.” Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
MOMXXV, xii+ 259 pp. > | 


This volume will be a handy book of reference for Homeric 

text questions, presenting, as it does, with completeness and 

' accuracy, papyrus evidence not easily available, and, in addition, 

the evidence for shorter and longer texts in the scholia and else- 

where, material which is, of course, for the most part to be found 

in critical texts, but which is given here in full, and, when cor- 

rupt, discussed and interpreted. The work is a credit to Ameri- 

can scholarship. Its chief fault—one with which the reviewer 

sympathizes—is an effort to be too logical, to draw definite con- 

, clusions, where our knowledge is not such that definite conclu- 

sions are possible. : | | 

naa =se Professor. BOLLING’s ..views--concerning-.interpolations.. in--the,...- . 

vulgate text of Homer after Aristarchus have already: been set 

forth in volumes XXXV, XXXVII, and XLII of this journal, 

and XVII of Classical Philology. In the first part of this book 

(pp. 8-30) he reiterates these views, giving an outline of his 

argument and a “ Conspectus of Vuigate Interpolations " after 

Aristarchus, with a commentary containing the-evidence froni 

the Ambrosianus Pictus (0), the Syriac Palimpsest (3), and 

the papyri, and the opinions of the principal critical editors.? 

Briefly stated, Borriwa's belief is that the vulgate papyri, as 


* Reference to these articles after p. 7 is made by periodical and page 
without the number of the volume, a slight saving of space but an 
aggravation to the reader, especially as the articles are not included 
in the list of * Works Cited.” i 

*The statement éxplaining what is contained in the Conspectus 
begins: “The following list includes the lines interpolated in the 
vulgate with the following exceptions: (a) The most obvious cases 
of surface corruption, and those of the Iliad cited A.J.P. 3-7.” Since 
the great mass of variants cited on these pages are examples of omis- 
sion, not of interpolation, a clearer statement would have been that the 
Conspectus does not contain those interpolated lines which have not 
been admitted to the vulgate, unless they have considerable MS. support. 
Further, the reader should not have been left to find out for himself 
that “the evidence from... the papyri...' with . completeness” | 
means from the vulgate papyri. Logically, perhaps, the Ptolemaic 
papyri have nothing to do with this list, but when they omit a line, 
as I'389, their evidence is a confirmation of later interpolation. Cases 
like © 183 and X.316 are also of interest, for one would like to know 
what lines in this list had a start before Aristarchus. They are 
“interpolätions after Aristarchus ” only from the point of view that. 
allextant texts of Homer are derived from an edition based on that of : 
Aristarchus. i 
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distinguished from the Ptolemaie, are derived from a new text 
of Homer which was published in Egypt about 150 B. C., and 
based on the edition of Aristarchus; that these vulgate papyri 
and the medieval MSS., when errors due to surface corruption 
are set aside, contain substantially the same lines; and that the 
additional lines in the medieval MSS., not supported by the 
papyri, have been interpolated in the course of transmission. 

The arguments on which this opinion is based are these: 


(1) The verses weakly supported by the MSS. have, in gen- 
eral, not been received into the Wolfian vulgate. The Con- 
spectus lists 38 such verses from the Ikad and 60 from the 
Odyssey. “Not one of these verses is found in X6 or the 
papyri? (p. 9). The evidence covers 33 cases and testifies 50 
iimes.? | 


(2) Of the 53 # passages where the testimony of the MSS. 
wavers seriously X and the papyri omit 48,* in three cases the 
evidence of the papyri is contradictory, in two they contain the 
lines. If repetition of evidence is taken into account the pas- 
sages are rejected 79 * times, are favored six times. 

(3) There are 13 passages in the Iliad against which the MS. 
testimony is not so strong as in the preceding cases, and which 
are covered by papyri. The papyri testify against seven (?8) of 
these, four cases are doubtful, while B 141 is found in three 
papyri and the MS. variation is, therefore, merely surface cor- 
ruption. The Odyssey here parts company with the Jhad; of 11 
similar cases ten are found in papyri. 


(4) A number of, other non-accidental omissions in the 
papyri, without corresponding variation in the MSS., are 
“superfluous formulas for introducing speeches," which were 
interpolated early and, therefore, spread to all MSS. 


Before entering upon a particular discussion of these points 
I may state my conviction that the facts presented in (2) prove 
that serious disturbance in the MSS. is strong evidence of inter- 
polation, and that BorriwNa is justified in his expectation that 
the lines of this kind still uncovered by papyri will be proved to 
be interpolations by later discoveries. The facts in (1) were to 
be expected and are less significant, but they strengthen one’s 
confidence in the papyri and support the conclusions drawn 
from (2). 

A remark should be made at this point about “ surface corrup- 
tion.” Omissions in the papyri may be called “ non-signifi- 
cant" when they are absolutely indispensable for the sense, or 


3 359a (p. 9) is not in the Conspectus and is “ obvious surface cor- 
ruption,” 
* Bolling says 54, 49, 80. 


6 


ms 
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where there is a clear case of haplography. BOLLING sees haplo- 
graphy where I can not, and opinions on what, lines “are abso- — 
lutely indispensable for the sense ” may vary. BOLLING calls | 
A 461 indispensable in A. J.P. XXXV. 133; in his book, the | 
omission being supported. by a second papyrus, it has become an 5 
interpolation. And if a papyrus is so carelessly written that it | 
omits essential lines, some. of its careless omissions are likely to  . | 
hit unessential lines. Consequently, the omission by a single 
papyrus of an unessential line, if the overwhelming mass of MS. 
evidence supports the line, can not carry conviction of interpola- 
tion. N 46, which is not an ordinary speech formula, and X 8638 
should be kept; P 326 I should omit. 

That the papyri should contaim a half-dozen lines which are 
not found in the MSS. is not surprising, and should not suggest 
a different origin. Interpolations of this kind—# 306 “> 
0409", X 10°, are “thoughtless repetitions dmi impossible 
places—are apt to begin early. ®96° is the only one which 
papyrus evidence does not reject. : 

To return to the four groups listed above:. sursum S Ec d meme, mei 


rae Te 


(1) A 316 : since it has MS. support, should is ‘included 
here, and the “not one of these verses is found in X © or the 
papyri”? should be changed to “only one," so that these earlier, 
witnesses have not “testified invariably against these lines ” 
(p. 10). Further, since X has three “ plus” passages of its own 
' (p. 9), this separate grouping presents the evidence too strongly. 

(2) Of the 53 passages in this group which are covered ‘by 
papyri Ludwich omits or condemns all but three. One of these 
is 3381, which Borzine (A. J. P. XXXV. 145) thoüght an 
essential line, explaining its omission as a case of haplography in 

' a common ancestor of the MSS. and papyri that omit it. Since 
that time Cauer has declared it non-essential, and now BoLLING 
does “not see that we have any right to hesitate ? about pro- 
nouncing all the lines in this group interpolations. I have some 
hesitation myself about 23381, N 316, and Y 804, because the 
construction is not ordinary if they are omitted. N 316 has very 
strong evidence against it, A and other good MSS., and three 
papyri; and yet, if 316 goes, who is the pw in 815? Hector has 
not been mentioned for more than a hundred lines. A 662, 
. though the best MSS. omit it, and though we should prefer not 
io have it, is found in the two papyri that cover the passage, a 
troublesome fact for Bozrine’s theory. On MS. evidence I 
hesitate to reject X 316. ,X has it, a fact, by the way, that en- 
titles X 316 to be grouped with M 219 and A 662 on p. 10, since 
the evidence of X has been counted as papyrus evidence when 
against a line. All the lines in this , group not covered: by. the 


s Omitted from me Conspectus. 
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papyri I agree with BoLLING in rejecting; with some hesitation 
in the case of @ 123, 383, and Y 135, because of their better MS. 
support. 

(3) Of the passages in which the MSS. are less disturbed I 
should omit with Borina A196 f., 06, Z 420, O 562, P 219; 
but keep T'78, 235, H 234, 885, © 815, 458, and #12, all of 
which he marks doubtful, and P 455, which he does not. I am 
rather puzzled by BoLLING’S treatment of O 578. It is omitted 
by several MSS. (among them G, “usually trustworthy”), and 
among the others there is variation of reading. One would 
expect it to be grouped under (2); the MSS. certainly “ waver 
seriously.” If it were there, being in one papyrus and the 
margin of another, it would add another example to M 219, 
A 662, (X 316), where the evidence contradicts BoLLING’s view. 
If placed in this group he would not “have any right to hesi- 
tate" to call it an interpolation. Placing it in group (3), he has 
“a certain amount of hesitation.” I cite this case to justify my 
own occasional hesitation. While I accept BoLLING’S results in 
Part 1 to a large extent, I am unable to see in them that mathe- 
matical certainty which he aims at. 

If certainty and hesitation about rejecting a line depend upon 
the group it is in, the divisions between the groups should be 
absolute. Otherwise there is danger of handling the evidence in 
the way most favorable to a theory. Another example of this 
seems to be the treatment of B 141, X 441, which are also in this 
group. I shall return to them presently. ' 


(4) Unnecessary speech formulas I should be willing to omit 
on weaker evidence than in other cases. T319 ought to be 
marked doubtful. There is no evidence against P 74. 

Of the 78 passages in the Iliad rejected by Borrrwa as inter- 
polations after Aristarchus he himself queries 11 (10 + Y 359; 
cf. p. 14). Of the remaining 67 I should keep N 46, P 455, 
X 863, and hesitate over a dozen others. Ludwich omits or con- 
demns 54 of the 67, and much papyrus evidence has appeared 
since. BOLLING can hardly be accused of being radical in his 
views. 

“ The vulgate," says BozriNe, “when freed from these inter- 
polations agrees in the Iliad line for line with the edition of 
Aristarchus ” (p. 12). In A. J. P. XXXVII. 28 he said more 
cautiously, “agreed, as far as we know, line for line.” He 
claims that lines absent from the text of Aristarchus have been 
proved by the recensio to be interpolations. Aristarchus did not 
have E808, %73, W626. Bonine’s attempt (A. J. P. 
AXXVII. 25) to prove that he read E808 is unconvincing.? 


° Wecklein, Zen. u. Ar., p. 93 does not say (see p. 89) that Ar. read 
the line, but that he knew it. 
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Ludwich cites no evidence against it; Allen says “om. Ar. L°? 
V 19,7 All MSS. (including X) have $ 78. No reason for reject- 
ing it is given except that it is a speech formula. All MSS. have 
Y 626; it “is omitted by P. Brit. Mus. 128, but added at the 
top of the column. This looks like a pure accident.” (A.J. P. 
XXXV. 142.) All three are in the vulgate according to the 
evidence; therefore the vulgate does not agree line for line with 
the edition of Aristarchus. That X 441 is a vulgate line all MSS. 
but one declare. The evidence that it is Aristarchean is not 
much weaker than for B141. Borurwa, while accepting the 
latter, rejects the former. What influences him is that one 
papyrus (possibly two) omits it. In either case the evidence 
does not favor his theory. Further, let us take a line that 
BozLiNG marks (?), O 578. It is found in two papyri (though 
misplaced in P. Morgan) and in the great majority of the MSS. 
(omitted by five, variant in eight). On the evidence it is a 
vulgate line. Was it Aristarchean? ‘There is no evidence. 
BorurNG queries ten others; and I suppose that does not exhaust 
- the list of lines which Aristarchus may have omitted and the 
vulgate accepts. How, then, is it possible to assert that the 
vulgate, certain lines being rejected, agrees line for line with 
the text of Aristarchus? And why should a text following 
Aristarchus line for line reject so many of his readings? This 
difficult question BoLtine does not attempt to answer. 

The greater part of the volume (pp. 56-252) presents, book by 
book of Iliad and Odyssey, the evidence for interpolations before 
Aristarchus, drawn. from the scholia, early quotations, and the 
Ptolemaic papyri. This calls for no comment by the reviewer 
except here and there, where, because of corruption in the scholia 
or other reasons, the evidence is uncertain and has required the 
author’s interpretation. What needs examination is rather the 
point of view from which passages are judged to be interpola- 
tions. On pp. 31-56 Bourne states and defends three proposi- 
tions and draws a eonclusion from them. These propositions, 
no one of which ean be said to be universally accepted, are: (1) 
All known MSS. descend from a single archetype; (2) This text 
was interpolated (pp. 44-6); (3) No lines were cut out (pp. 
46-55), but “every line of the genuine text was contained in 
every edition” (p. 43).7 The conclusion is that “ whenever 
. there are known to have existed longer and shorter versions of a 

passage the difference between them must be due to interpola- 
tion ? (p. 55). 

The basis for the first proposition is that * all variants known 

to us are of the kind that arise in a written, not an oral, tradi- 


7 With the exception of losses through mechanical blunders or the 
sacrifice of a line or two by an interpolator in order to insert the longer 
version (p. 43). | 
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tion, and that tradition can have, on account of its small diver- 
gence, but a single fountain-head” (p. 33). This fountain- 
head BorriwNG believes “is an Athenian text not earlier than 
the Sixth century” (called, for convenience, the edition of 
Pisistratus).® He presents no arguments for this belief, appar- 
ently because a single archetype, whether the Athenian or not, 
“is as much as is strictly needed ” for his purpose. Yet in the 
following discussion (pp. 34-41) he deals only with objections 
that might be urged against considering the “ Pisistratus edi- 
tion ” the archetype; and “ Attic interpolations,” one of the 
usual arguments for that edition, are taken for granted in con- 
nection with the view of Wackernagel that the linguistic evidence 
for post-Pisistratean Ionic influence upon the text indicates 
einen ionischen Nebenstrom der Überlieferung. Such Ionic 
. MSS., BozziNG thinks, will have come from the edition of 
Pisistratus, since no version is without the “ Attic interpola- 
tions.” Now a certain amount of Attic interpolation is probable 
enough, but one can hardly proceed as if it were an established 
fact that no MS. existed that was not derived from an edition 
interpolated by the Athenians. 

The “ City ” editions are discussed on pp. 37-41 in order to 
determine whether there is evidence that they are independent of 
the “ Pisistratus " edition. The conclusion is that they were 
“the sort of text that would have been put out at Alexandria 
somewhat before 200 B. C., with the approbation of the 
Museum." One wonders why the Alexandrians should cite as 
authorities texts prepared by themselves. The date given is 
based upon the ufs in Chia, though there is no reason why a laté 
form in one should settle the date for all. Similarly, un-Ionic 
forms in Chia and Massaliotike prove nothing for the rest. The 
statement that “as compared with Zenodotus they are longer 
texts, having every line of his and others besides” is not in 
accordance with the facts. The Argolike omits X 39-49, the 
Cretike, ® 290-2, and the Massaliotike, a 97-101. Of Zenodotus 
we know only that he athetised € 39-49. We may grant that 
there is not sufficient evidence to prove that the “ City ” editions 
are independent of the “ Pisistratus " edition; but BOLLING is 
not justified in his statement (p. 42) that “the superiority of 
Aristarchus is not in his sources, for we have found none of them 
earlier than Zenodotus," nor does this seem to be consistent 
with “ the wider collations of his (Zenodotus’) successors brought 
to light the true readings ” (p. 44). 


? Substantial agreement among most scholars is claimed for this single 
Athenian archetype, as I understand him; but the reference to Wecklein 
on p. 37 shows that not all the scholars named admit that the later 
transmission of the text was completely dependent on an Athenian 
archetype. 
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The second assumption, that there was interpolation during 
the transmission of the text, needs no further proof for a certain 
kind of interpolation than the readings of the Ptolemaic papyri. 
Many will not admit that one like the wall-building in H was 
possible, not to say probable, in the period between Pisistratus 
and Zenodotus. 

As for the third proposition, that lines were not lost or cut 
out, it is in agreement with what we know of the history of the 
text. Zenodotus is supposed to have omitted lines on internal 
evidence, but Wecklein (Z. A. V. 59) has shown that his shorter 
text in some forty passages is based on MS. evidence. ‘It is quite 
likely that Aristonieus had no sufficient grounds for applying to 
him the terms foxe and wepujonxe in the sense of willful omis- 
sion.? Yet we are not in a position to assert positively that Zeno- 
dotus always followed MS. authority. | | 

The conclusion, that the shortest text is always the. original, 
being based upon three probabilities, can not itself be more than 
. a probability. There is no such certainty that we can say with 
. Bourne “the external evidence must be decisive” (p. 126).*° 
He has carried a point of view, gained by study of the later stage 
of the tradition, back into the earlier, and attempts to reason 
with the same positiveness, though the evidence which he is hand- 
ling will not permit it. We must test the theory by its results, 
and that is to fall back upon the internal evidence. BOLLING 
himself, in spite of holding that “ the external evidence removes 
the necessity of discussion " (p. 117), usually gives the internal 
evidence in its support. Thus the statement, p. 154, * lines 64-77 
are disposed of by the recensio,” is followed by two pages of argu- 
ment from contradictions, forms, and syntax. On internal evi- 
dence, then, the majority of the more important passages 
rejected, usually on the evidence of Zenodotus, are passages that 
have given most offence. Such are B 156-67, À 78-83, M. 175-181, 
O 64-77, 610-614, II 432-458, P 404-425, 3 39-49. The removal 
of these lines does not disturb the context in the slightest.! 
The evidence for their interpolation is so strong that our texts 
should mark them doubtful. The view that the text with the 


? The meaning of certain technical terms in the scholia is discussed on 
pp. 48-51. I am not convinced that reprypépeu is always “ omit.” It is 
not the natural meaning of the word, and the general carelessness in 
the application of such terms leaves one uncertain in a case like O 493-6, 
Bolling’s suggestion that the citation of Zenodotus’ reading at B161 
really refers to 1. 177 and that he omitted 156-67 (Schol. reprypéÿas) 
is plausible; here we have émicuvrérunxey to testify to omission. | 

10 Cf. p. 167. For z less positive tone, see p. 152 and the idea of a 
* working hypothesis? (p. 43). 

11 The sequence II 431/59 is not “perfect.” LL 433-4, quoted by 
Plato, might be retained as a soliloquy, introduced by P 442 in place of 
432 and with some adjustment at 459. 

12 Half of them are so marked by Ludwich. 
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smallest number of verses is the best is a probability, if not a 
certainty. 

The building of the wall in H with the accompanying Olym- 
pian scene, ll. 323-344, 433-465, is rejected on the basis of 
Thuc. i. 11,? a passage which implies that a defense for the 
Greek camp was constructed soon after the arrival at Troy. 
There are several difficulties to be met in this case. In the first 
place, the external evidence for a text without these lines at the 
time of Thucydides is not definite; we have an inference only. 
The three Alexandrians athetize the Olympian scene, and that is 
al. It is not likely that all texts without the wall-building, if 
such had been known to Thucydides, should have utterly dis- 
appeared before Zenodotus. If he and the others rejected them 
without remark, might not the same thing have happened to 
texts without the “ Attic interpolations”? Borring, with good 
reason, retains I 348 f., which refers to the wall as new," puts 
the wall-building into the Cypria—with the easy change of 
rexopaxovow into rexorootow in Proclus abstract—and accepts 
the view of Bethe (Homer ii. 207-23) that the poems of the 
Cycle do not overlap. With the wall in the Uypria and I 348 ff. 
in the Iliad he could hardly accept these words M Bethe (p. 212), 
“ Hätte es Dubletten zw irgendeiner anderen auch nur Ne- 
benerzühlung der Ilias gegeben, wir würden davon in der reichen 
Literatur der Scholien und Mythographen etwas erfahren. 
Nirgend eine Spur.’ Finally, one might raise the question 
whether a belief in such an interpolation is consistent with the 
view that “all variants known to us are of the kind that arise 
in a written, not an oral, tradition, and that tradition can have, 
on account of its small divergence, but a single fountain-head.” 

3 176-7 should not be rejected on the ground that Zenodotus 
did not read them here but at 156, while Aristarchus did not 
have them at 156. We might rather argue in this way. Both 
versions have éA«égevat pepabs at 156. There is no external evi- 
dence against it. Its presence in 156 and likeness to éAkégeva 
pépovey in 176 was the cause of Zenodotus’ reading. Zenodotus’ 
version, then, is at once a proof that 156 had é&Axépevat pepads 
and that 176-7 were original. Instead of calling them freiflie- 
gende Einschubverse we shall have “to encounter the suggestion 
that the lines had been expurgated " at 176 in Zenodotus’ text. 
Similarly, it is not suffieient evidence for dropping X 1383-5 that 
P. Gerhard has them in the wrong place (after 316). For 
CAs rpôuos * où dp’ čr ErAn (136) in connection with the sight of 
Achilles’ flashing armor compare T 13-15. 

I do not find convincing the restoration of P. Hibeh 19 
(p. 82), nor the inference that the order in which Paris puts 


18'The omission of the wall in Dictys’ epitome is not referred to. 
14 So does M 9 ff. 
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on his armor (T 328 ff.) is the same in the papyrus as in Zeno- 
dotus, text, and that the error in the two texts comes from a 
common source (p. 44). The argument depends upon an uncer- 
tain restoration, an assumption that elero 8" &Akmoy éyxos in 
Schol. A is an error, and another assumption that the papyrus 
has inserted a gloss (“a bad one”) not found in Zenodotus. 
One can not defend the omission of the sword in Zenodotus’ text 
on the ground that Paris had come to the field wearing a sword. 
One might as well claim that the évrea which Menelaus dons 
were in addition to what he had before. Paris could not put on 
his corslet without removing his sword. If . . . ry in the 
papyrus stands for dudiBpérnv, the line should be restored as 
A 32, just as 1. 388 in the papyrus == A 483. Then the likeness 
between Zenodotus and the papyrus would disappear, except that 
both would have a wrong order, though a different one. An 
agreement between Zenodotus and the papyrus in l 338 (two 
Spears) is said to be supported by the text of Zenodotus at 
H 255-7. On p. 9 that restoration of Zenodotus’ text is aban- 
doned. In the latter passage Il. 256-7 are rejected ; in favor of 
the vulgate with its ody p émecov is the otrace of l. 258 as com- 
pared with 8áA« in ll. 245, 250. On yp. 78 the restoration of 
P. Hibeh 19, frg. p is absolutely convincing. 
A. G. LAIRD. 
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La Villa sabina di Orazio. By Gruserpe Lier. (Reprinted 
from the Monumenti Antichi, Vol. XXXI, 1926.) Col. 
458-598. 


In 1911 Professor Pasqui spent several months excavating the 
knoll near Digentia that many scholars had accepted as the most 
probable site of Horace’s Sabine villa. After a respite of four 
years he completed the work with the aid of Dr. Luarr, who has 
now at last published the results in this thorough and well illus- 
trated report. Since no definite inscriptional evidence came to 
light to identify the villa Professor Luezr has also given a com- 
plete survey of all other ruins in the Digentia valley that might 
possibly claim consideration. Most of us will agree with him 
that the evidence he has mustered amply justifies the title which 
he bas used: La Villa sabina di Orazio. He might in fact have 
added that since Horace’s property reverted to the emperor, the 
subsequent enlargement and continued use as a gentleman’s 


45 The language of Schol. A seems to imply that Zenodotus’ order of 
arming was ‘taken to be intentional. Compare the xwuwieira: 88 bs obk — 
clws rò avorddyr of Schol. B. 
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residence of this one villa in the whole valley argue strongly for 
the identification. 

The reticulate masonry which is used in most of the rooms, in 
the portico, and in the small, earlier bathroom he assigns to the 
Augustan period. The large bath with the nympheum or 
vivarium were buil more than a century later, as the brick 
stamps prove. The coins that have been found range all the 
way from the republic to the late empire without any long hiatus. 
The floor mosaics may be Augustan and are unusually good of 
their kind. The frescoes are far from good and in very frag- 
mentary state. Professor Lueti is inclined to assign them to 
the “ Second Pompeian style,” but I am glad to see that he hesi- 
tates, for I saw nothing that I should not prefer to date as post- 
Flavian. It is a misfortune that Pasqui’s notes on the excava- 
tions were not found after his death, for there are several objects 
of which one should like to have the precise provenance. Apart 
from that fact, this report is all we could expect, and it is to be . 
hoped that a condensed English edition with the excellent illus- 
trations may soon be available for the use of the many English 
and American students who make a visit to Horace’s villa the 
laudable pretext for a tramp over Monte Gennaro. 


TENNEY FRANK. 


Diogenes Laertius. By R. D. Hicks. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1925. 2 vols. Pp. li- 549 and vi + 704. 
(The Loeb Classical Library). 


Only a few years ago one who misdoubted his knowledge of 
Greek, particularly late philosophical Greek, but wanted to study 
the lives of Greek philosophers in the indispensable work of 
Diogenes Laertius, was in a bad way. There was the impossible 
iranslation of C. D. Yonge, in the Bohn Library, parts of which 
passed without revision into source-books(!) for the study of 
Greek philosophy, and the Latin version in Cobet’s edition in 
the Didot series. The Greek text was then in almost desperate 
condition. Even now there exists no critical edition of the 
entire text, though several scholars have at different times under- 
taken to provide one. Nevertheless for considerable parts of 
this compendium a decent text, at least, is now obtainable, though 
it has io be pieced together from different sources. Mr. HICKS 
in his introduction gives the necessary general information on 
this head. 

Mr. Hroxs's edition begins with an adequate introduction, deal- 
ing with the author and his work, his authorities for the lives, 
the Mss. and earlier editions, and ending with a brief select bib- 
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liography.: Then follows the Greek text with the English trans- 
lation facing it; at the end are two useful indexes,—one of 
names and matters of E interest, another of HORS 
cited in the text. 

As to the text, it is not based. on an independent study of the 
Mss. ; the. editor himself calls it “ an eclectic text based: largely 
on the Didot’ edition.” He has, of course, availed himself of 
the critical editions of such parts as have in more recent years 
appeared In separate publications, and for this we owe him 
sincere thanks. Taken as a whole it is at present the best text 
available; but the student who is not at pains to consult at every 
point the editions to which the editor acknowledges his indebt- 
edness in his introduction will hardly guess to whom corrections 
and supplements (even when indicated as such) admitted to the 
text are to be credited. Mr. Richards is frequently credited 
with suggested corrections, but many changes i in the text adopted 
from Diels are passed over without notice. No doubt this is 
easily explained, but the reader needs to be cautioned. 

I have compared the translation.of Mr. Hicks at many points 
. with that of Apelt, and, in Book X, with Bailey's Epicurus, © 

and find it. moving on'a high level. It would serve no useful : 
purpose to go into details of interpretation. After occupying 
myself for forty years with this work I naturally have views of 
my own about innumerable passages; but I recognize that Mr. 
Hicks was not asked to translate Diogenes Laertius for me. 
‘For those whom. he properly had in mind in his work he has 


done . it worthily. It is to be hoped that teachers of Greek . 
"philosophy will.no.longer refer their innocent students to the 
pitiful * source-books " that have occasioned much puerile com- . : 


ment on early. philosophies. 
W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Oribasii Synopsis ad Eustathium, Libri ad Eunapium... Edidit 
JOANNES RAEDER. Leipzig and Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 
1926. Pp. x<+498 R. M. 33 [Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum, VI. 3.] | 


| Dr. RAEDER has.undertaken the immense and difficult task of 
editing the entire text of Oribasius. . He appears to be well- 
advised in beginning with these minor works which give a rela- 
tively brief digest of the larger body of extracts contained in the 
Collectiones; for the abbreviated treatises seem to have suffered 
less in the transmission than the great corpus, which by its very 
. nature tempted others to omit or add at pleasure and to use 
indifferent texts in doing so. It "may be confidently, ue 
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that the major work will profit by this decision of the editor, 
both directly through the sound foundation of the briefer text 
and through the greater experience of the editor in using the 
means at his disposal; but there is further reason for welcoming 
this instalment, because it gives us a much better text than that 
presented by Molinier in vol. V of Bussemaker and Darem- 
berg’s edition. 

Dr. RAEDER has used not only the four leading Greek Mss. 
(dating from the XII. to the XV. century) but also the Latin 
versions of much eaflier date, when the freedom with which they 
render the original permits an inference regarding the text they 
reproduce. Tests made at different points satisfy me that we 
have in this edition; if not the final text, at least the means 
faithfully presented of arriving at the best which can now be 
attained. It is a pleasure to note the exemplary character of 
the several parts of the Corpus as they come from the press. 
Mingled with that pleasure is a certain chagrin that American 
scholars were not enabled to undertake the share in the enter- 
prise which the Commission in charge generously offered. 


.WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. W. À. HEIDEL. 
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